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PREFACE. 


By the grace ol God this third volume of the History 
of Mediaeval Hindu India as I had projected it several 
years back is ready and 1 place it before the indulgent reader 
under the second name .of ‘The Downfall of Hindu India.’ 
Indeed the idea of writing this history was originally suggested 
to me by Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, as 
Mediaeval Hindu empire in its decline and fall struck me as 
greatly resembling the Roman empire. It fell before the Turks* 
like the other and its fall closed with the taking of Eanauj on the 
Ganges as the latter’s did with the storming of Constantinople 
0 {i the Bosphorus. The Grecian capital became, moreover, the 
seat of the Turkish Mahomedau empire in Europe as Delhi 
became the seat of Turco-Afghan -.Mahomedan empire in 
India. The Greeks or Eastern Romans had declined in martial 
virtues and the same may be said of the Hindus generally, though 
the Rajputs, unlike the Greeks, even then maintained their high 
reputation lor valour and love of independence and still maintain 
their semi-independence in the sands and hil^s of Rajputana. 
Frith viraj and Jaichand strike us, unlike the last Greciau 
emperois, as redoubtable warriors who have immortalised their 
uamea in Indian history by their tragic bat heroic end on the 
battlefield. Yet for various reasons, the generality of the people 
in Hindu India had become meek and accepted dependence 
without a tough national struggle. 

This'volume thus brings down the history of India to about 
1200 A. D., when the whole of Northern India practically fell 
before the Mahomedans. The fall of Hindu India began in the 
very beginning of the sub-period treated of in this volume, as 
Kabul and the Panjab fell before Mahmud from about 1000 to 
1009 A.D. In the first book (vi) in this volume is given 

* Although Shihabuddin was an Afghan, his army contained more 
Turks than Afghans ; and the Rajputs always called their enemies by ibt 
name of TurukdS or the bad Turk* 
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the history of Mahmud’s invaaioDS of India, a history which has 
been reconstructed, so to speak, from original anthorities, 
Mahomedan and Hindu. The common supposition that Jaipal 
of Lahore was a different king from the king of the same 
name of Kabul has been found, on a careful consideration of 
the available evidence, to be mistaken and, as has been shown, 
the Hindu kingdom of the Shahis of Kabul extending from 
the Paropamisus to the Sutlej, fell before Mahmud. We have 
tried to explain at the end of this book why the sturdy Hindus 
of the Panjab fell before the Mahomedan Turks of Ghazni. 
Thus in the beginning of this sub-period, the Panjab was lost to 
Hindu India in addition to Sind, which was lost in 712. A. D. 

For two centuries more, Hindu kingdoms flourished in the 
rest of India under Rajput kings, and in these kingdoms 
powerful kings ruled from time to time like Bhoja of Malwa, 
Jayasinha of Gujarat, Govindachandra of Kananj and Yikrama 
of Kalyan. Yet Northern India fell before Shihabuddin Ghori 
about 1200 A.D., even though there were such warrior kings as 
Prithviraj and Jaichand to defend the independence of Hindu 
kingdoms. The causes of this catastrophe, different as they 
are from those which led to the downfall of the Panjab, have 
been discussed at the end of Book vii and they will be found 
at least interesting and suggestive. 

But most interesting will be found Book viii in this volume 
in which is taken a general survey of the whole condition of 
India in this sub- period, which practically led to the demoraliza- 
tion and weakness of the Hindus as a people. It will be seen 
how caste became inflnitely subdivided in this sub-period, how 
religious schism increased by the rise of new sects, how the 
doctrine of Ahirbss again became predominant and led to the 
adoption of vegetarianism by most people and how bigotry 
increased and manifested itself in the rise of Agamas, Upasmiritis 
and UpapurSnas. This is the most interesting portion of this 
volume and the views which I have expressed therein may 
at least be carefnlly considered by my Hindu readers. 

The history of Hindu kingdoms in this sub-period given 
in. Book VII is based chiefly on inscriptions which have been 
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published upko this time by the labours of able researchers, both 
European and Indian, to whom 1 am wholly indebted for 
being able to synthetically put the facts recorded therein into 
consistent coherent history. Although 1 have, now and then, 
differed from these scholars on certain points and have criticised 
their views, I must record here my extreme gratefulness to 
them and duly recognise their services to the cause of 
pre-Mahomedan history of India. The authorities relied on 
have been quoted in the body of the book, instead of being 
given in foot-notes as the usual practice is, in order that the 
reader may have the authority before him at once and in large 
type. The history of some kingdoms has already been formulated 
by Bhandarkar, Fleet and other scholars and that part of this 
history is taken mainly from them. But the history of other 
kingdoms, notably that of the Imperial Gahadavalas of Kanauj 
has been, for the first time I think, put together in this 
volume and certain difficult problems, such as the identity of the 
G&hadavilas with the Rathods, have been solved in it. 

This volume closes this work, though Hindu kingdoms lived 
on for a hundred years more in southern India. But they were 
ready to fall, for causes recorded in this volume, at the 
slightest push, as we actually find that they ^ toppled down at 
once at the onslaught of Allauddin and his general Malik 
Kafur about 1300 A. D. Maharashtra (Deogiri), Telingana 
(Warangal) and Karnataka (Dvara-Samudra) fell successively 
in one expedition which Malik-Kafur led upto Cape Comorin. 
South India rallied once more under Vijayanagar and it fell 
finally in 1565 A.D. at the battle of Talikot before the combined 
Mahomedan kings of the Deccan. In one sense Hindu India 
fell finally at this date and Yijayanagar may be looked upon 
as the Constantinople of India, though while Constantinpple 
still lives, Vijayanagar has been blotted out of existence. This 
later history of Hindu India, commencing from the downfall 
of Deogiri and ending with the catastrophe whibh over- 
took Vijayanagar, reqniresa separate volume, no doubt, written 
iritb the view-point taken in this history ; bat this is a work 
which I may leave to other hands. 
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A Political map of India of circa 1100 A* D* has been added 
and will be found interesting* But more interesting will be 
found the three sketches of the battle-held of Chhachha 
where finally was lost the independence of the Panjab, of 
Kot-Kangra and of the old Delhi of Prithviraj, which we have 
prepared after personally visiting these places* 

An Index has been affixed as usual and a chronological 
table has been added. 

Poona City, 

January 25th 1926. 0. V. VAIDYA. 
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BOOK YI. 

INVASIONS OF MAHMUD 

CHAPTER I. 

POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA, (ABOUT 1030 A. D.) 
from Al-Beruni 

We have a detailed and authentic account of India in the 
‘India’ of this famous writer which is invaluable for the 
history of the sub-period (1000-1200) treated of in this volume. 
It is as important for this period as that of Hiuen Tsang was 
for the first sub-period (600-800). For both Al-Beruni and Hiuen 
Tsang are foreigneri and both had studied Sanskrit, t e 
language of the wise men of India. Both had a critical acumen 
worthy of a historian. And Al-Beruni is i? one respect the 
better of the two, as he shows an unbiassed mind. Mahome an 
though he was, he did not look down with contempt upon the 
Indians, their religion and their philosophy, their science and 
their art. Like Hiuen Tsang he obtained knowledp atout 
India and its science and philosophy on the spot, studying em 

under Indian Pandits at Multan and Peshawar, and collected 
and carefully sifted information obtainable from Hindu 
and Moslem travellers. He was a native of Khwarisra an 
when Mahmud of Ghazni conquered that country, he broug 
him to Ghazni among the prisoners of that kingdom. Berum 
was a learned man already, being a mathematician especial y. 
Hehad studied astronomy including astrology as it was known to 
the Arabs from Greek source.®, and he particularly studied Hindu 
astronomy and astrology which were equally advanced, if not 
more, at that time We will chiefly rely upon his work 
‘India’ in taking a general survey of the condition of India in 
this volume. But we here begin with describing India as it 
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was divided politically at this 'time, from the chapter on the 
geography of India in this work (chap. 18, Vol. I p. 196 and 
following-Saohau). Al-Beruni had probably Indian works of 
geography also before him, perhaps among them a work of RSja* 
sekhara, court poet at Eanauj, for guidance which we will 
notice in a note. Al-Beruni gives distances also as ascertained 
from travellers; but these distances, though often correct, cannot 
be relied upon as they are given in ‘farsakhs,’ a measure (which 
is said to be nearly four English miles) not altogether free from 
doubt. With these introductory remarks we proceed to give 
the information recorded by Al-Beruni in the chapter above 
noted. Al-Beruni wrote about 1030 A. D. when Mahmud was 
just dead. 

India to the Arab writers was always divided into Sind 
and Hind. Sind already conquered and turned into a Maho- 
medan kingdom was separate from Hind. The chief part of 
Hind was the middle land (MadhyadeSa as the Hindus called 
it), the country round Kanauj, which was not only the centre of 
Hind, geographically but politically also “It was the capital 
and city of residence of the greatest king of India.” We have 
shown in Vol. I that the Pratihara imperial family still ruled 
in Kanauj at the beginning of the eleventh century. Kanauj 
was the imperial capital of India from the days of Harsha and 
naturally became the centre of Hindu civilization, learning 
a;nd art. Nearly four centuries of imperial importance had 
made Eanauj the centre of attraction for wealth, wisdom and 
vAlour. Naturally the geography of India is given by Al-Beruni 
bjr taking Eanauj as the centre. Rajatekhara in his Kavya- 
Mlm&nsS indeed states that distances should be measured and 
directions given in reference to Eanauj, a remark borne out by 
Al-Beruni*s description. Antarvedi or the land between the 
Qanges and the Jumna was the central land of India and the 
natural starting point of description with the AchSryas or 
ancient writers. But Eanauj was in the middle of Antarvedi 
and being the capital of the central empire and the place where 
R&jas6khara resided, he gives the opinion The territory 
between the Oanges and the Jumna to the east of Vinasiana 
and west of PraySga is Antarvedi and with reference to it the 
directions should be given according to the Aohiryas. But 
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Y&y&vara thinks that even in Antarvedi they should be given 
with reference to the city of Mahodaya."* 

Al-Beruni begins by remarking that if you have to go to 
Sind you march from Sijistan, but in going to Hind you go via 
Kabul. In the mountains on the frontier of India “ there are 
tribes of Hindus, or people akin to them, which are rebellious 
and savage races.” It seems clear that they had not yet been 
converted to Mahomcdanism. Coming to Hind and its capital 
Kanauj he says that it was situated on the west of the Ganges. 
“ But the town is now deserted (owing to Mahmud’s invasion) 
and Bari is the present capital east of the Ganges, distant 
about 4 days’ journey ( 50 miles ) This town has not yet 
been-identified. Starting from Kanauj and going south, you come 
to Jajjamau and other places and lastly to the PraySga tree at 
the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna. This (Pipala) tree 
of Frayaga from which devout Hindus wishing to end their 
lives threw themselves into the river was still famous, still 
doing its duty (at present we have a stem of the tree shown in 
the fort of Allabadad ). From Prayaga, Al-Beruni takes us 
southwards to the sea-coast and at once mentions the Jaur 
(Chola) king who was then in possession of Daraur (Dravida), 
Kanji ( K&nchi ), Malaya and Kunk which is the last of Jaur’s 
possessions in this direction. The power of the Cholas was 
undoubtedly supreme at this time in the territory comprised at 
present in the Madras presidency and represented then by three 
or four countries. 

Then Al>Beruni mentions cities eastwards of Bari, viz 
Ayodhyft and Benares, Pitaliputra and Mungiri (Mudga- 
giri) or Monghyr capital of the P&las of Bengal who were still 
supreme), Janpa (Champ&), Dugampur (?) and Gang&s&gara 
where the Ganges falls into the ocean. 

Going east via Bari (North-east) you come to Bihat and 
Tilwat (where people are black and flat-nosed like the Turks) 
and to Kamrup ( Assam ), and in the opposite direction (West) 
Nepal, beyond Bhuteaivara and the highest mountain. 
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Going south-west from Kansuj you come to Jajahuti capital 
of which is Khajuraha and which has the two hill forts Kalanjar 
and Gwalior. This is a correct description of the kingdom of 
Bundelkhand ruled by Chandella kings. Then southwards 
Dahala (southern part of Bundelkhand) capital Tiauri (Tewari 
or Tripur ) “of which GSngeya is king now This is also a 
correct description of the Chedi kingdom of the Haihayas and it 
seems that their great king GSngeya was still alive. Al- 
Beruni mentions two great kings only of middle India viz. 
GSngeya and Bhoja. 

Again south ( -west ) from Kanauj “Asi, Sahanya, Jandra, 
RAjauri and Bazan the capital of Gujarat ”. This town defies 
identification though Gujarat is recognised, from inscriptions, to 
be the country round modem Jaipur. The country was certainly 
part of what is modern Marwad, and Bazan, according to our 
view, may be Bhinmal which was once capital of Gujarat 
or Kuchalo of Hiuen Tsang. For Al-Beruni states that the 
town was in ruins and the people had gone to another place 
called Jadura. “Moslems called the'town Naraina” which also 
may be explained by the fact that there was a temple of the 
sun (NSrSyana) at Bhinmal. Bhinmal and Srlmala are one and 
Srimali Brahmins and Banias are still well-known sub-castes- 
Al-Beruni adds that Mathura was as distant from Bazan 
as Kanauj was from Mathura. Probably he refers here to the 
Sambhar kingdom of the Chauhans. Al-Beruni does not mention 
Ajmer which was not yet founded nor made capital by the 
Chauhans. 

From Mathura, Al"Beruni takes us southward to Ujjain 
via two or three towns not recognisable. But BhAilsdn 
(Bhailla-svAmin), or modern Bhelsa is mentioned and the im- 
portant statement made that Bhaillasvamin was the name of 
the idol there and the town was named. after the idol. Bbailla- 
BvSmin is mentioned in inscriptions (vide Vol. II p. 127) and this 
statement of Al-Beruni gives us for the first time the reason of 
the name of the town. Then ftgain the word SvSmin shows 
that it was an idol of Vishpu and we further remember that 
there was a famous temple near Bhelsa of Vishnu on whose 
Garudastambha an inscription of a Yavana Buddhist king, as 
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old as the first century B. C. has been found. In Sanskrit 
literature the name of the town, however, is Vidisa. 

From Bazan southwards you come to Mewad the capital 
of which is Jattaraur ( Chitod ). From thence you go to Dhar 
the capital of Malwa. Ujjain is east of Dhar, 7 farsakhs and 
Bhaillasvamin is east of Ujjain 10 farsakhs. This is a correct 
description of Malwa with its important towns. 

From Dhar south ( -east ) are given certain towns upto 
Mandagir on the Godavari as also Nemavar on the Nerbudda, 
and south “ MarfithadeSa and Kunkan the capital of which is 
Thana on the sea-coast The name Marathadesa had come 
into use by this time even with foreigners and in Konkan was 
the northern Silahara kingdom at this time, their capital being 
Thana. Its fame had reached even Kashmir as we shall see 
later on. 

From Bazan southwest was Anhilvara with Somnath 
on the sea- coast and south of Anhilvara, Lardesa capital 
Bihruj and Rihanjur on the sea-coast. From Bazan west was 
Multan and Bhati and southwest, Aror fifteen farsakhs from 
Bhati, a town between two arms of the Sindh river, Bahmanwah, 
Al-Mansura and Loharani at the mouth of the Indus. These 
were towns in Sind which was under the Arabs. 

Al-Beruni reverts to Kanauj and says N. N. W. of it are 
Shirsharaha and Pinjaur on the mountains, and opposite in the 
plain, the city of Thanesar, Dahamala, capital of Jalandhar at 
the foot of the mountain, Ballawar, westward Ladda, fortress 
Hfijagiri, thence marching northward, Kashmir. 

Again west (N. W.) Diyamau, Kuti, Anar, Meerut, Panipat, 
** between the two the Jumna^ flows’*, Kawital and SiinnSm. 
Then going northwest we come to Adittahaur, Jajjanir, Manda- 
hukur, capital of Lauhawar on the Ravi, Chandraha, the Bias 
and Jailam, Wahind capital of Kandhar west of the river Indus, 
PuTshawar, Dunpur, Kabul and Ghazni. 

Al-Bertini further describes Kashmir and says that there 
are no horses or elephants in Kashmir; people ride in palanquins. 
No one is admitted to Kashmir now except Jews. Even former- 
ly accredited persons alone were admitted. He mentions 
Baramula on the Jhelum which, he says, rises in the same place 
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as the Ganges where snow never melts. The Jhelum oomes 
into Kashmir, the capital being on both sides of it, then gets 
into a swamp and through it into the gorge which is guarded. 

The Sindh rises in the Kularjak mountain where you 
reach through Gilgit where live the Bhatta Turks. Their 
king is called Bhatta Shah. (This shows that these Turks 
were Hindus still and Gilgit according to Sir Grierson still 
shows traces of Vedic civilization and language). Lahur and 
Bsjagiri are south of it ( Kashmir ). “These are the strongest 
places I have seen. This is the northern boundary of India. 
On the western frontier live the Afgan tribss”. 

“ The southern boundary of India is the ocean. After Munha 
small and great ( mouths of the Indus ) on the seacoast, come 
Cutch noted for Bawarij ( pirates ) and Somnath. The cities on 
the coast are Tawalleshar, Loharani, Kachha, Baroi, Somn&th, 
Kambayat, Asawil, Bihroj, Sandan, Sopara, Tana, thence to 
L&r&n, city of which is Jimur, then to Vallabba, Kanji, Darvad 
and then Sarandib ( Ceylon ). Al>Beruni finally mentions 
Rameshwar on the junction of the western and eastern oceans 
with its ridge. He also mentions the Div islands “which 
appear and disappear ( a phenomenon doubted by many ).’’ 

AI-Beruni states that there is no rain at Multan but near 
the mountains the rains last four months from Ash&dha. In the 
mountains the rainy season extends over two and a half 
months from Sr&vane^ Beyond the mountains there is again 
no rain. In Kashmir snow falls in M&gha and there are some 
showers in Chaitra. Al-Beruni gives Hindu months which 
are immoveable through the seasons and not the Mahomedan 
months naturally enough and he is thoroughly conversant with 
Hindu astronomy. 

Unfortunately Al-Beruni mentions no kingdoms nor king& 
nor does he make any reference to the political events of 
which he has personal knowledge certainly. He does not mention 
any of Mahmud’s exp^itions. He does not tell us that Kanauj 
was abandoned owing to its being captured and plundered, nor 
does he say when he mentions Somnath that the place had 
recently been carried and the temple and the idol of Somnath 
broken by Mahmud. One would have thought that such 
statements could not have been avoided by any writer who is 
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almost an eye-witness of the events. However, certain it is 
that he does not mention any political events. This silence 
may be of set purpose and therefore cannot be construed either 
for or against the truth of these eventa We, however, think that 
his description affords us a complete and a good picture of the 
political condition of the country. There was the big Kananj 
empire of the PratihSras still in existence ; east of it was the 
F&la kingdom of Monghyr. Nopal and Kamarupa, Bhutan and 
Tirhut are also mentioned. In the south Cholas are alone mention- 
ed and they were undoubtedly supreme in the Madras presidency 
at this time. The Chandella kingdom of Kalanjar and the 
Chedi kingdom of Tripura are mentioned, as also Chitor and 
Dhar, capitals of Me wad and Malwa. Naharwala, Lata and 
Konkan kingdoms are well alluded to. Kaohha and Sind 
are there. Bazan is, according to our view, a town of the 
Chauhan kingdom of Sambhar or Marwad. North of Kanauj 
and north-west are mentioned Meerut and Panipat, Thane- 
sar and Kabithal. Properly enough, there is no mention 
here of Delhi. Delhi was an insignificant place in 1030 A. D. 
and the Tomaras there wore potty kings. Lahore on the Ravi 
was the capital of a kingdom or a province and Jalandhar and 
Rc^auri wore separate kingdoms. KashrairiWas of course a 
powerful kingdom at this time and is well described. Then 
we have Wahind, capital of Kandhar, on the west of the Indus 
and finally Kabul and Ghazni. This is a correct description 
of the political divisions of India obtaining at this time. We 
miss the country of Mah&rashtra and Kran&ta, but they arc, 
we think, alluded to by the words Mar&thadesa to the south 
of the Nerbudda and Vallabha occurring later on. 



NOTE 

GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA AS GIVEN BY RiJASEKHARA. 

Esjasekliara the well-knowa poet-laureate and also Guru of MahipSla 
(910*940 A.D.) of theimperial PratihSrisof EanauJ has given in his ESvya- 
MlmSnsS a detailed geography of India and it is very probable that this 
work cr the work BhuvanakoSa of the same author to which it refers was 
before Al-Beruni when he wrote his India a hundred years later. One may 
wonder why geography of India is introduced in a work on poetics. But the 
occasion is taken to give this information in warning poets not to make 
geographical mistakes as they offend the sense of the hearer or reader; for 
instance he should not describe ESnchi as situate in the east of India or 
even give a wrong complexion to the various peoples inhabiting this 
country. (It is allowable, we suppose, to make historical mistakes and to 
mention Erishpa, as Ealidasa does in Raghu VIII. in a speech of the 
companion of Indumatl who married at a Svayamvara Aja, ancestor of 
RSma, for ordinary people are not expected to be so conversant with 
ancient history). Whatever the propriety, this geographical chapter in 
Eavyarnimansa is important for the history of this period, as the Skanda 
Par5n i geographical, chapter was important for the history of the last 
period ( Vol. II p. 41 ) or the Varaha Mibira geography was important for 
the first period (Vol. I, p. 143). Of course we must note that Indian authors 
are not as scrupulous as Al-Beruni, as they introduce namos of countries 
which are traditional though these countries may not exist in their time. 
With these remarks we give below the geography of India sketched by 
Rftjasekhara in his work Eavya-MIm3nsa chapter 17. 

He wb) conquers Bharata Kbanda from the Himalayas to the 
southern sea is called a Samr3t while he who conquers the country from 
EumSrIpura to Bindusara ( lake ) is called Chakravartin. 

Thsre are seven mountain ranges, Malaya and others. The country 
between the eastern and western seas and the Himalaya and Vinddhya 
mountains is called ArySvarta ( this definition extends the usual limit and 
includes Bengal) ; from here good conduot:(religiously considered) proceeds. 

In this the country to the east of Benares Is called the eastern country. 
The peoples therein arc Anga, Kalioga, Eosala, Tosala, Utkala, Magadha, 
Mudgara, Vidtha, NepSla, Faundra, FrSgjyotisba, TSmralipta, Malada, 
Malla, Vartaka, Sumha, Brahmottara &c. The big rivers ( Nada) are Soi^a 
andLauhitya and lesser rivers (Nadis) areGayS,Earatoy3, Kapisa &c. The 
products are La/ali, Granthaparpika, Aguru, DrSksha, EastUri and others. 

To the south of Mahishmati is the Dakshipapatha (or southern path ). 
The people are Maharashtra, Maliishaka, Asmaka, Vidarbha, Eu itala, 
Eratbakaisika, Surparika, Eanobf, Kerala, Kavera, Mur ala, Vanavasaka, 
Sinhsla, Choia, Dandaka, Paudya,* Pallava, Ganga, Nas'kya, Eonkapa, 
Eollagiri, Vallara &c. The rivers are Narmada, TSpi, PoyoshpT, Oodavarif 
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EaTeri,Bhainiarathi, Va^S, VanjarS, TungabhadrS, Tsmraparoi> UtpalB^atf, 
RSvaQa--gang8 and others. Products are Chandana and pearls. 


**To the west of the DevasabhS riser is the western country. The 
pecqple are Deyasabha, SurSshtra, DSseraka, Travaca Bhrigukaohbs, 
Kaohoha, Anarta, Arbuda, Brahmaratha, and Yavana. Sarasvatli FrabbS- 
yatl, VSrtaghnI, Mahi, HundirS and others ars the rivers. The products 
are EarTra, Pilu, Quggula, Kharjilra, and Earabha ( camels). 

** Beyond Fritbndaka is the Uttar Spatha or the northern path, where 
the peoples Saka, Eekaya, Vokkara. Haua, VapSyuja, ESmboja, BShika. 
Palhavai LimpSka, Eulnta, Elra. Tanga^a, TushSraj Turushka, HSrahuuai 
finbuka, Sahuda, HansamSrga, Ramatha, Earakantha and others live. The 
rivers are Gangs, Sindhu, Sarasvatl, Satadru, ChandrabhSgS, YamunS. 
AirSvati, VitastS, VipSsS Euhu and DevikS &c. The products are Sarala, 
DevadSru, HudrSksha, Eunkuma ( saffron ), Ohamara, Ajina, Sauvfra, 
Srotonjana, Saindhava and horses. 

“ W ithin these four countries is the middle country ’* Strangely enough 
Bsjasekbara gives no information about this part, remarking that the peo- 
ples, the rivers and mountains and products of the middle country are well- 
known. Thus the most valuable information is withheld from future ages. 

“ The country between the Ganges and the Jumna and from Vinasana 
to FraySga is called Aatarvedl. The ancient authors declare that the 
directions should be given in reference to this land. But I, Y5ya.varfya» 
opine that directions should be given measured from Mahodaya (Eanauj).'* 

“The complexions of the people are dark in the eastern country, black 
in the southern, whitish (Pandu) in the western and white in the northern. 
In poetical descriptions there is not much difference between the dark acd 
the black complexions and the fair and the white. But the speciality is that 
in the eastern country the complexion of Rajput women and others may be 
fair or white ; so also in the southern*'. 

These remarks about the complexion of the people are very interesting. 
They show clearly that predominant people in the east and south wore 
Dravidians of black complexion while those on the west and north were 
Aryans of fair complexion. But even in the east and the south, the higher 
classes, Rajputs and Brahmins, may be described as of a fair or even 


white complexion. 

It is curious that in the north Kashmir and Kabul, the two most 
important Aryan pooplos. arc not montionad, almost all thw montionod 
being Mleohohha people of mixed Aryan and TnraniM rwos. The Yavanas 
an mentioned in the west and they are the Arabs 
not yot boon oongnend by the Turks in the beginning of the 
when RljaSekhara wrote wd Kabul probably had no »«*^**;J*^ 
away o»ar the Penjab. But ona axpeots that Kwhinlr shouM 
tlonwlasalsoTrigartaand Jflandhara. All 

Knbhg an mentioned and among the products saffron and salt peculiar to 
yMhmlr and the PanJab an mantionad. 



CHAPTER II. 

(A) THE SAMANIDBS OF BOKHARA. 

In order that one may understand correctly the power and 
the civilization of the Turkish kingdom of Ghazni, one must 
go back to the Samanide empire at Bokhara under which the 
kings of Ghazni rose and grew. Combining the history given 
by Utbi and others, a writer has given a short account of this 
empire in J. R. A. S. Bengal XV Part I from which we take 
the leading facts in the following summary. The founder was 
a converted Persian Zoroastrian king of Bokhara whose name 
was Asad (825 A. D.). His son Ahmad acquired the sovereign* 
ty of Samarcand, Bokhara and Ferghana. His son was 
Nasr whose son Ismail was the first great king of the Saraani* 
des and came to the throne in 903 A. D. He encouraged science 
and literature and raised Bokhara to eminence. The kings 
were called Amirs a title which was taken up by aspiring 
noblemen later on like Sabuktagin and from them it came to 
India in the form of Hammir. Historians have given each Amir 
ftom Ismail a distinctive epithet and this first illustrious king 
is called Amir MSzi. His son was Ahmad who is called Amir 
Shahid as he was killed in a religious war and his son was 
Nasr II who is styled Amir Sa’id (August). It was in the time 
of this king that a brave and ambitious brazier by name Yakub* 
i-lais collected turbulent spirits and made raids on India, first 
taking Herat in 301 H. ( 912 A. D. ). India, it must be remem- 
bered, then included almost the whole of modem AlGghanistan 
which was then divided into Zabulistan and Xabulistan or Zabul 
and Kabul. Kabul in the north was governed by the Brahmin 
dynasty founded by Lalliya or KaUar ( VoL I p. 201 ) and Zabul 
in the south was governed by Rajput or Kshatriya kings proba- 
bly Bhattia Yakub-i*lais not only took Zabul but also Kabul 
and it appears that the citadel of Kabul from that day. remain- 
ed in the possession of Mahomedans. 

The Brahmin kings of Kabul regained possession of the 
town. But it seems that they from this time removed their 
oapital to Wahind on the west bank of the Indus. Of this we 
shall speak again later oa Yakub-i4sis is said to have laid 
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the foundations of the city of Ghazni by building a fort there. 
He conquered Zabulistan and drove away the Rajputs and 
these appear to have crossed the Indus and settled in the 
Panjab, . This part of modern Afghan territory is known by the 
name of the land of Rahbuts, which is a'misreading for Rajputs 
in Persian, in the Mahomedan histories of that period ( see 
Raverty’s Afghanistan ). Yakub-i-lais was not able to supplant 
the Samanide power nor to found a kingly line but appeared 
and disappeared like a comet. 

Nasr II was succeeded by Nuh who is called Amir>i-Hamid 
(laudable) in 334 H. (942 A. D.). In his reign Turkish slaves began 
to acquire power in the kingdom. These Turkish slaves were 
kept as guards by the Samanide kings. Turks from beyond 
the frontier ( Jazartes ) were entertained in the army also. 
They were often bought as slaves when young and being bold 
and courageous were often given military commands. The 
employment of foreigners as guards has throughout eastern 
history led to the destruction of the power of the employer. The 
Turks thus supplanted the Persians at Bokhara and founded a 
kingdom at Ghazni. Ghazni in its turn was supplanted by the 
Afehanstthe. Afghans by the Moguls, the Moguls by the Marathas 
and the Marathas at Poona by the English. A nation or a kingly 
dynasty which entrusts the protection of its cquntry to an army 
of foreigners, however small, must naturally enough be over~ 
taken by this fate. 

It would interest the reader to recount here how a just but 
strict minister of Nuh met his death at the hands of disaffected 
noblemen. Indeed ministers under Mahomedan governments 
usually ended their lives in strange fashions. The|||) were two 
cedar trees at the palace gate and they were forcibly bent down 
and tied to the two legs of this obnoxious servant of the state rad 
then were let go, hoisting up the unfortunate man and tearing 
him into two pieces. The historian remarks pithily ‘ The 
fame of being too just was as dangerous at Bokhara as at Athens . 

Nuh was succeeded by Abdul Malik styled Ami^i'Rashid 
( orthodox ) in 343 H and he was followed by Mansur called 
Amir Sadid (steadfast) in 350 H. Powerful Turkish officra 
began to form independent principalities and Alptagin who 
was first Hajib or doorkeeper to th : Abdul Malik estab* 
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lished such an independent principality at Ghazni. His 
slave was Sabuktagin who was also in the beginning Hajib or 
doorkeeper to the Samanide king at Bokhara. 

Mansur was succeeded by Nuh II who reigned from 986 to 
1008 A. D. The daring and intrepid Sabuktagin, known for bis 
justice also, was already elected king at Ghazni by Turkish 
officers there after the death of Alptagin in place of his inca> 
pable son. The power of Sabuktagin was acknowledged by Nuh 
who sought his aid when Ilekkhan the Turkish ruler of Kashgar 
invaded Bokhara and Sabuktagin went in person to relieve his 
master with a large army and 300 elephants obtained from 
Indian kings as we shall presently relate. In the battle fought 
Mahmud son of Sabuktagin was present and received his first 
lesson in Bghting The battle was won and Sabuktagin was award- 
ed the title of Nasir-ud-doula or supporter of the realm and 
Mahmud was given the title Saif-ud-doula or sword of the realm. 

But the days of the Samanide empire were numbered. Turks 
who were in service and Turks who were invaders brought the 
kingdom soon to an end. The final stages of the catastrophe are 
interesting. Nuh was succeeded by Mansur who was blinded 
by his own officers who raised Abdul Malik an infant to the 
throne of Bokhara. But Ilekkhan the Turk invaded Bokhara 
and capturing it imprisoned every Samanide claimant. One 
claimant Muntsisir, however, escaped firom custody in the dress 
of a female. He made gallant efforts to regain power ; but 
being unfortunate like Dara Shikoh was opposed by the officers 
si even Mahmud. He had to fly from place to place till at last 
he took in an Arab camp. The chief of the Arab camp 

fell upon urn at night and killed him. Mahmud of Ghazni 
)>ad so much respect for his once superior lord that he seized 
the perpetrator and put him to a cruel death. 

The civilization of the Samanides and their empire was 
inherited by the Turkish kingdom at Ghazni. The empire was 
extensive and included Khorasan and Mawar-ul-nahar and other 
territories such as Sistan, Karman, Jurjan, Bay, and Taba- 
ristan. The duration of its rule from Ismail was one hundred 
and two years and sixteen days as given by Utbi in Tarikh-i- 
Yamini (Utbi gives the names of the kings and their periods 
of rule by days even), i. e. from 90S to 1005 A. D. Mahmud coq- 
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quffired and annexed many of their proyinoes especially Ehora> 
■an and Ehwarism which were the centres of the civilization of 
this modem Persian empire. The Persian language was culti- 
vatqd by the learned of these provinces which were to Persia 
what the provinces of -Antarvedi and Kashmir in Medissval 
and Deccan in modem history were to India and learned 
men from these two provinces always came to the court of 
the kings of Ohazni and even to that of the Mahomedan 
kings at Delhi. Persian was the ordinary language of official 
businesrat Ghazni and Delhi and Arabic was used for reli- 
gious and select state records. The form of administration 
and names of offiicers were naturally borrowed from Bokhara. 
Curiously enough this presents an aspect much like Medi- 
eval 'Hindu India where Sanskrit was tha language of state 
documents, Prakrit the language of the learned and a mixed 
jargon the language of the common people. We find in 
Ghazni also three languages being used, Arabic for religion, 
Persian for literary discourse and Turki for slaves and the 
army. Even Mahmud speaks in Turki to his servants (see 
Baihaki) whenever he has something private to say. 

(B) FOUimiNO OF THE KINGDOM OF GHAZNI. 

The Turkish kingdom at Ohazni which later under Mah- 
mud became so powerful as to engulf not only^ Ehorasan and 
Ehwarism in the west but the whole of the Panjab in the 
east was first founded, as stated above, by Alptagin, a Turkish 
general under Mansur king of Bokhara. The history of Mah- 
mud resembles so completely the history of Shivaji that the 
similarity extends back even to the history of his father and 
grandfather. Like Maloji, the acquirer of the original Jaghir 
the centre of Bhosla power, Alptagin was the founder of the 
principality of Ghami. He was first the Hajib of Amir 
Abdul Malik, father of Mansur and subsequently governor of 
Ehorasan. Having opposed the accession of Mansur, he had to 
leave the kipgdom and he went towards India and seized Ghaz- 
ni and established his rale there. His slave was Sabuktagin 
who filled the same position as his master at Bokhara and he 
gave him his daughter in marriage, Sabuktagin naturally ac- 
knowledged the soveriegnty of Mansur though Ghazni was his 
separate acquisition in the same way as Shahaji acknowledged 
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the suzerainty of the Bijapor Darbar though his Jaghir of Poona 
and Supa was his own acquisition from the Nizamshahi now 
no more. Sabuktagin acquired great power and influence in the 
court of Bokhara in consequence of his efficient army composed 
of Turks, Afghans and others whioh he maintained in the same 
way as Shahaji whose army was always a valuable asset of 
the Bijapur Darbar. And Sabuktagin fought the battles of the 
Samanides against their enemies as Shahaji did those of Bijapur. 
Extensive additional territories were assigned to Sabuktagin 
as to Shahaji. Indeed they were both almost kings though 
nominally sardars of the suzerain power at Bokhara or Bijapur. 
Both laid the foundations and evolved the necessary ingre* 
dients of an independent kingdom, though they never aspired 
to independence in their own life and left that glory to their 
sons Mahmud and Shivaji. 

The ordinary title of Sabuktagin was Amir and he was in- 
vested with the further title of Nasiruddoula for his services in 
repelling the Turkish invasion by Nub. Utbi, the historian of 
Mahmud, usually calls him Nasiruddin and gives instances of 
his great ju'stioe and strict discipline. Seeing some poultry in 
the hands of a Turkish soldier, he enquired how he had got it 
and when told that he had purchased it he called the alleged 
seller, a villager, who replied “A Turk never pays”. The en- 
raged king ordered the soldier’s ears to be bored and the birds to 
be suspended from them and the soldier was paraded through the 
army, the birds flapping violently against the head of the guilty 
Turk. By such strict discipline Sabuktagin kept the turbu- 
lent Turks in control and advanced the prosperity of the coun- 
try he ruled; 

It is natural that popular belief should invest such a man 
and father of Mahmud with illustrious pedigree. It was believ- 
ed that though a slave of Alptagin he belonged to a Turkish fami- 
ly of chieftains who were descended from a daughter of Yezd'gird 
the last emperor of the Persians. High pedigree is also assigned 
to Shahaji whose descent from the Udaipur Sisodia Rajput fomily 
was believed in even in his days. The story of Sabuktagin be- 
ing descended from Yezdgird is said to have been told by Mah- 
mud himself (Tabakat-i-Nasiri). It is not neqessary that great 
men must have illustrious lineage, but popular sentiment is not 
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satisfied unless an illustrious origin whether real or imaginary 
is assigned to the gpreat men of the nation. Whatever the truth 
of the story, we may note the similarity of Shahaji and 
Sabuktagin in this respect also. 

Popular belief also assigns divine greatness to the birth 
of Mahmud as to the birth of Shivaji, Mahmud being as great 
a favourite, religiously considered, with the Mahomedans, 
as Shivaji is with the Hindus. It is related -that Sabuktagin 
once while hunting seized a buck and taking it up on horse- 
back turned homewards. Seeing the mother of the buck follow- 
ing him to a great distance, he was moved with compassion 
for the affliction of the mother and set down the buck to the 
delight of the female deer. Mahomet appeared to him in a 
dream and applauded his act of kindness and promised him a 
kingdom. It is also stated that when Mahmud was born, 
Sabuktagin had a dream, presaging the.birth of the great king, 
in which he saw a tremendous tree grow suddenly from the fire- 
place in his house. As he was telling his dream, news came of 
Mahmud’s birth which fell on the same day as the day of 
the birth of the great prophet and Sabuktagin said “ I name the 
child Mahmud Such stories about heroes naturally arise 
after they have achieved their greatness. A third story relates 
that, on the day Mahmud was bom, the idol temple at Wahind 
faU in the same way as at the birth of the great prophet the 
fire temple in the palace of the Persian kings was destroyed 
by an earthquake. This presaged the relentless war which 
Mahmud was to wage against the idolatry of the Hindus. 
Mahmud was born on the 10th of Mohurrum in 361 H corres^ 
ponding to 2nd October 971 ( Tabakat-i-Nasiri and Elliot p. 69 ) 
but Firishta has given the 9tb of Mohurrum 357 H (note ditto). 
This makes a difference of nearly four years. Sabuktagin 
ruled from 977 to 997 A. D. He extended his dominions in the 
south by conquering Kandahar and Bust the capital of 
Zabuliiitan and he tried to extend the same towards the east 
where the kingdoms of India lay. His immediate neighbour on 
that side was Jaipal described variously as king of Hindustan, 
of Kabul and ot Lahore. We must determine who this king 
was, as even so late as Sir Vincent Smith different views have 
been entertained on this subject. 
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JAIPAL KING OF HINDUSTAN. 

Who was Jaipal king of Hindustan ? He is evidently the 
king of Kabul belonging to the Brahmin dynasty founded by 
Lalliya and described in the previous volumes. ( Vol. IT. p. lii? 
and Vol. I. p. 201 ). But this obvious identification ha.s not 
been accepted by the now almost authoritative Early History 
of India which states even in the third edition ( 1914 ) as 
follows “ In those days a large kingdom comprising the upper 
valley of the Indus and most of the Panjab to the north of Sind 
extending westward to the mountain and eastward to llu; 
Hakra river was governed by a king named Jaipal whose capi- 
tal was Bathinda ( Bhatinda ) situated s. s. w. of Lahore and 
westward from Patiala ”. This, though not expressly, clearly 
distinguishes this Jaipal from the Brahmin Jaipal king of 
Kabul. In the foot-note here ( p. 382 ) Smith remarks that 
this summary statement has been given by him from Raverty 
“ differing as it does from current accounts ’ He gives greater 
details in his article on the Chandellas in I. A. XXXVII ( 1908 ) 
where he refers for Bathinda to a note in Raverty’s translation 
of Tabakat-i-Nasiri and further observes in a note there that 
Miss Buff in her ‘chronology’ is wrong when she identifies 
this Jaipal with the Jaipal of Wahind. He further states in 
a note on p. 383 E. H. I. that “ Elliot mixes up the dynasty of 
Bathinda commonly called the Shahis of Ohind with that of 
Kabul and so renders the whole story unintelligible”. But 
after giving due consideration to the arguments advanced by 
Raverty in the aforementioned note and the whole evidence on 
this subject, it appears to us that Sir Vincent Smith is mis> 
taken in setting up a distinct kingdom for this Jaipal and that 
the earlier view of Miss Duff and Elliot is correct. We pro- 
ceed to examine this question at length. 

In the first place the reason why Raverty was led to 
suggest this new theory appears to be that Wamand was read 
in Nasiri for Wahind where the statement is made that “On 
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the day Mahmud was boni« an idol-temple in Wamand in 
Pershaur on the Indus fell. ” Baverty supposed that this 
temple was to the east of the Indus and he made an attempt to 
read the name Wamand in several ways. It may be noted 
that in Persian and probably even in Arabic writing, the 
absence of dots defeats the correct pronunciation of Indian 
names ; as b, p, t, n as also v, and d, and h, oh and j are often 
not to be distinguished. And Col. Raverty finally fixed upon 
Bathinda as the proper pronunciation of the name and took 
hint for this from a Persian history of the Rajas of Jammu 
written by a Hindu author, wherein was found the statement 
that JaipaFs capital and place of residence was Bathinda* 
Now no reference is given to this history, nor is its date 
mentioned and it is possible that even here Bathinda is a mis- 
reading, or miswriting in the Persian copy, of an original 
Wahind. Nay more, since the Jammu chronicler appears to be 
a modern writer and not a contemporary of Mahmud, he must 
have taken this statement from some previous Persian history 
and himself read Bathinda wrongly for Ohind or Wahind. It 
is to be wondered how Col. Raverty was misled by this 
Jammu chronicle and it is still more to be wondered how Sir 
Vincent Smith was misled by this note of Col. Raverty. We 
proceed to give in detail the arguments which arise against 
this view. 

In the first place Al-Beruni, a contemporary of Mahmud 
and a well-informed writer, does not mention in his geography 
of India this capital of Jaipal. We have specially given this 
geographical chapter from Al-Beruni*s 'India ’in order that, 
the reader may have a correct idea of the political divisions of 
India existing at the time of Mahmud. Al-Beruni mentions 
distinctly Wahind as the capital of Kandhar which is equiva- 
lent to OandhSra and places it on the west of the Indus and 
then gives Peshawar, ]^abul, and Ohazni. He mentions 
Mandahukur as capital of Lohawar east of the Ravi. This 
town has not been identified but it can not be equated with 
Bathinda as it is not on the Ravi and on the east of it. ( Perhaps 
this is a wrong translation for Lohawar capital of Mandahu- 
kur ). It seems probable that the Brahmin kings of Kabul were 
at this time masters of the whole of the Panjab. The extent of 

^ -iniaiic >»»ciety, Galcuito 
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the kingdom of Jaipal as given by Smith from Mahomedan 
historians is of course correct. From the mountains to the 
west of the Indus it extended over the Panjab to the river 
Ghaggar or Hakra of the Mahomedans. But the kingdom of 
Wahind and Kabul cannot be separated from this kingdom for 
these were one and the same kingdom. 

Al-Idrisi again writing some years after Al-Beruni distinct- 
ly states that Atrasa on the Ganges was a frontier fortress of 
the Kanauj kingdom the limits of which extend as far as Kabul 
and Lohawar. He distinctly makes Kabul and Lohawar one 
kingdom conterminous with the kingdom of Kanauj. Thf oiiate 
of political divisions in India in the beginning of the eleventh 
century clearly shows that there was no separate kingdom of 
the Panjab. The same thing appears from the statements of 
Al-Masudi who wrote about 953 A. D. that the Indus comes 
from the uplands of Sind, Kanauj, Kashmir, Kandhar and 
Tafan. Only four kingdoms are here mentioned ; Kandhar 
being the kingdom of Gandhara of which Pershawar (Peshawar 
formerly Purushapur) was the ancient capital. Lastly even in 
the Tabakat-i-Nasiri the idol temple is said to be in Wamand 
or Wahind in Pershaur which plainly means “ In the province 
of Peshawar. ’* 

Historical considerations as well as geographical point to 
the same conclusion. First the names of the three kings 
mentioned are identical and come in the same order. Jaipal 
was succeeded by Anandapala and he by TriloohanpAla 
both in the kingdom of Kabul and in this supposed kingdom 
of Bathinda. In his article in I. A. XXXVII Smith gives the 
name of the last king as Brahmanapala but this is again a 
misreading for Trilochanapala t being mistaken for b and oh 
being mistaken for h. Any person conversant with Persian 
orthography can see how BrAhmanapala may be read for an 
original Trilochanapala. The name is in fact read by some as 
Tirojanpal. BrahmanapSla is not a name which can be taken 
to be a Hindu name and is certainly a misreading for Trilocha- 
nap&la which was long ago suggested as the proper reading 
even by noted European scholars. The identity of the three 
names and their identical order would go far in favour of the 
two kingdoms being one. 
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Further, these kings of Hindustan ’ are everywhere des- 
oribed as Brahmin kings and we know that the kings of Kabul 
were Brahmins. We find Brahmin kings at this time in Kabul 
only and this also shows that the two kingdoms must be the 
same. Again the great glory of the Shahi kings of Wahind or 
UdabhSnda described and deplored by Kalhana in the Rajataran- 
gini can only be explained by holding that their kingdom ex- 
tended over nearly the /Whole of the Panjab. It could not have 
been Confined to Kabul and Wahind only. Lastly when it is 
stated that Mahmud after conquering Jaipal in the battle fought 
near Peshawar went and attacked the capital of Jaipal, we are 
nearly certain that this capital was Wahind in the vicinity of 
Peshawar on the west of the Indus and could not have been 
Bhatinda so very distant as to require Mahmud to cross all the 
rivers of the Panjab and come as far as Patiala on the south of 
the Sutlej. It is, therefore, almost certain that the capital of 
Jaipal king of Hindustan was Wahind. 

It would be interesting to explain how Jaipal is called king 
of Hindustan as also of Kabul and often of Lahore. It is clear 
that before the 10th century the whole country east of the 
Helmand was Hindustan. Even Ghazni when it was first 
taken by Yakub-i-lais was in India and so was Kabul (See Vol. I 
p. 191) and Kandahar which was in the country of Rajputs 
(Al-Masudi, 953 A. D.). When the Ghazni kingdom was foun- 
ded, it was bounded east, south and north and even west by Hin- 
dustan and Sabuktagin conquered the adjacent parts of India 
gradually and included them in the kingdom of Ghazni. 
Jaipal was king to the east and north of Ghazni ; this country 
was still properly called Hindustan, the people] being still 
Hindus. The Brahmin dynasty founded by Lalliyai; ruled ori- 
ginally in Kabul. When Yakub-^Hais conquered Kabul and the 
citadel was taken and retained by the Mahomedans, it appears 
probable that the Brahmin kings removed their capital to 
Wahind though they still retained possession of the town of 
Kabul. The surroundiug country was also in their possession. 
That they did not dislodge the Mahomedans from the citadel 
of Kabul seems strange ; but the fact of its being in the hands 
of the Mahomedans seems certain from its being clearly men- 
tioned in Mahomedan writings. Possibly the Brahmin dynasty 
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for a time aoknowledged the supremacy of the* Mahomedans 
(See Yol. I p. 193). One Kabul Shah even offered to assist his 
suzerain Mahomedan king of Ohazni against the invading 
Turks (See ditto). Whatever the reason, a Mahomedan garrisoii 
remained in the citadel of Kabul and the Brahmin kings 
of Kabul must have found it convenient to shift to Wahind or 
Udabhanda on the west bank of the Indus. 

But they retained possession of the town of Kabul and 
always respected it as their original capital. Writers have stated 
that every king of this family had to be crowned in Kabul ; 
“otherwise the people would not acknowledge him king” 
( Vol. I p. 201 ). The Brahmin kings though they resided 
in Wahind went to Kabul for their coronation. Such action can 
well be conceived when we remember that in modern history 
the Peshwas residing in Poona had to go to Satara and be 
invested with the robe of Peshwa or minister at the hands of 
the titular king. The Brahmin kings of Kabul were similarly 
originally commanders-in-chief (or Sphalapati) of the Kshatriya 
kings of Kabul and people would insist on their assuming their 
dignity in Kabul. The above remark of the Mahomedan 
writers becomes easily understandable when we remember that 
Kabul was the original capital and Wahind the new capital of 
these Brahmin Shahi kings. 

The kings of Kabul and Wahind appear to have extended 
their dominion to the Panjab some time in the 10th century 
and not before. We know that Lalliya the founder was con- 
quered by a Kashmirian king and Kabul itself was held in 
subjection for a time by Kashmir. In the Panjab then ruled 
some Tekka king and Kashmir kings and even the kings of 
Kanauj and Multan held territories in the Panjab adjacent to 
their kingdoms. But in the 10th century the evidence of Al- 
Masudi^ and Al-Idrisi show that the Kabul or GandhSra kings 
held the Panjab as far as Lahore so that their territory was 
conterminous with that of Kanauj. Lahore was their capital 
in the Panjab. Who founded this city does not appear. It was 
called Lohapura and popular tradition says it was founded by 
Lava son of Rama, (Lahore Gazetteer) ; but historically speak- 

* Translation by Aloyt Sprento Vol. 1. has* the loUowiiit sentence 'tha Hindu nstkm 
extends from the monntafn of Khorsssn to that of Tibet* 
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ing, as Hiuen Tsang does not mention it, we may safely hold 
that the city was founded or at least it came to importance in 
the days of these Brahmin kings who are thus described various- 
ly as kings of Hindustan, of Kabul, of Wahind and of Lahore. 
Lahore is written usually in early Mahomedan Vv^ritings as 
Lohawiir, or even Lohur which in Sanskrit would be Lohapura. 

Rao Bahadur Dayaram Sahani has noted in tlie annual report 
for 1917 (p. 20) three inscriptions belonging to tliese kings des- 
cribed by him properly enough as kings of Kabul and the 
Panjab, now lying in the Lahore museum. The first belongs to 
Bhima described in the inscription as king of kings, Bhlma- 
deva with the mace son of Kalaka ( ma ) lavarman. The other 
two short inscriptions belong to Jayapaladeva who is described 
as son of Bhimadeva. Rao Bahadur Sahani thinks that the title 
varman given to Kamala makes it certain that he was a Ksha* 
triya and not a Brahmin “as Al-Beruni and those that follow him 
believe*'. But it is impossible to ignore the statement of such a 
critical and contemporaneous writer as Al-Beruni. There is no 
reason why he should wrongly describe these kings as Brahmins. 
The name^ending suffix whether varman, gupta or dasa is again 
not conclusive as to caste as we find all these three originally 
applicable to Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras*^espectively, taken 
by Brahmins. But further the dynasty of Kamalu was for 
ail practical purposes Kshatriya and it is no wonder if Kamala 
who was actually a king is called Kamalavarman. It may, 
therefore we think, still be believed that these kings were Brah- 
mins by caste though their marriage relations were made with 
Kshatriya ruling families. Chandanadasa Vaisya, Narayanadas 
Brahmin and Bhagwandas Rajput are other instances. 


♦ It may be mentioned that Mahidasa Aitareyathe autlicir of Ihe Aitareya RUveda Brab- 
nana U treated In legend a son of a Brahmin from a Sudra woman but even then according to 
caste rules then obtaining he would be a Brhamln lik: Vyasa. Sudasa similarly of the Vedas 
is wrongly treated from name ending by some as a Sudra kinli But Sudasa is a Kshatriya 
name in both the solar and lunar genealogies. Vish^ugnpta author of the Panchatantra 
was a Brahmin. 
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The Mohyals who are a subsect of the Sarssvata Brahmins and who 
are found all over the Panjab, the North-Western Frontier. Province and 
even Afghanistan claim with justice and propriety that Jaipal and Ananda- 
p5la w.'?re Mohyal Brahmins. The Mohyal Brahmins throughout Mahoroe- 
dan, Sikh and British times have undoubtedly distinguished themselves as 
great generals and soldiers. Indeed these Brahmins bold that begging or 
trading is prohibited to them. They believe that they are descended f])om 
Asvatthama and other Brahmin heroes of the Mah3bb3rata. Whatever this 
may be, it is probable that this Brahmin subcaste became Kshatriya or 
military casto and attained to fame in the days of the Shahi Brahmin kings 
of Kabul. Indeed their case is similar to the case, in later times, of the 
Chitpawan Brahmins. From the days of Balaji Vishwanath, first Peshwai 
the Chitpawans beoame a military casto and in the time of the Peshwas 
they were employed both as military and civil officers. Under the British 
they are employed only in civil services naturally enough. 

Tbe Mohyals are divided into seven exogamous families ; Datta, Vaid, 
B3li, Chhibbar, Mohan, Bamwal and Law a. Jaipal is said by Mohyals to be 
a Datta with BhSradvaja gotra. It may be mentioned that Rambhuj 
Datta Chcwdhari of Amritsar was a Mohyal Datta and the revenue minister 
to the late Amir of Afghanistan, Dewan Narayandas of Bhera now aged 90, 
is a Mohyal Chhibbar. It is not necessary here to mention the noted 
Mohyal commanders who distinguished themselves in Mahomedan. Sikh 
and British times. 



CHAPTER IV 


SABUKTAGIN AND JAIPAL. 

The history of the conflicts of Turks and Hindus and espe- 
cially of the invasions of India by Mahmud has been written 
in detail by Maliomedan historians from Al-Utbi a contemp- 
orary of Mahmud to Firishta who lived about 1500 A. D. in the 
Deccan and by European writers from gifted Gibbon down to 
Elliot, Elphinstone &c. and Lane-Pool e and Smith, as also 
by noted German and French writers. Dr. Vincent Smith fur- 
ther has brought to bear upon this history his extensive know, 
ledge of Indian epigraphic and numismatic evidence. Yet the 
history requires to be sifted and reconsidered from the Indian 
point of view and in the light of modern Indian research. It 
requires to be examined in the crucible of historical probabili- 
ties and tested by the fire of historical criticism. It is no doubt 
Impossible to add many new facts but it is possible to reject 
some absurd stories and ideas. We shall try to do this in the 
succeeding chapters, as far as can be done by bringing to bear 
upon this history the light derived from rrtodern Indian re- 
search and by looking at it from the view-point of the Hindus. 
It may be pointed out that even contemporary historians like 
Utbi who are more to be relied upon than any later writers 
have to be subjected to the usual criticism ; much more so later 
writers like Firishta. 

Sabuktagin having established himself in the principality 
of Ghazni naturally tried to extend his dominion. This small 
principality was like a drop of oil on the surface of the expanse 
of Hindu waters. But the oil expanded on all sides till it 
spread, in the days of his son, over the whole expanse of Af- 
ghanistan and the Panjab. Sabuktagin first conquered Kandahar 
and Bust, capital of the Rajput country, as stated before. He 
also conquered and annexed Al-Rukhaj or Arachosia of the 
Greeks which was called “ White India ” by the Parthians 
( VoL L p. 191 ). Conquering Kasdrxr the capital and its king 
he made him a tributary using the coin and name of Sabukta- 
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gin ( Utbi p. 33 ). Having thus secured his rear, Sabukta* 
gin aspired to conquer east and north and naturally came into 
conflict with Jaipal king of Kabul and Wahind. 

It is needless to enquire who was the aggressor, for the 
law among kings and even nations or peoples not only in 
ancient times but even in the twentieth century was and is 
the law of the brute, viz. that the strong should despoil and 
even destroy the weak. Utbi simply says “ Having completed 
the conquest of Kasdar, Sabuktagin directed his thoughts to- 
wards the conquest of the infidels “ To the desire of conquest 
was added the zeal of the true believer “ With sincere 
fervour and pure design of pleasing God he undertook the hard- 
ship of that sacred war and possessed himself of many castles 
and strongholds of those far lands **. “ By these fortified places 
and territories he augmented the boundaries of his kingdom 
“ But when Jaipal king of Hindustan marked these things and 
saw the line of his frontier continually diminishing and the 
losses caused every moment in his states, that grievance ren- 
dered him inconsolable ” ( Utbi. p. 34). He, therefore, attempt- 
ed to muster his full force to oppose Sabuktagin. Utbi relates 
that a strong force composed of many allies entered into the 
territory of Sabuktagin who advanced from Ghazni to meet 
it. There was a terrible conflict lasting for many days. 
“ Eventually Mahmud suggested to his father that in the region 
where the encampment of the accursed lay, the water of 
a spring was clean and bright, but whenever any impure thing 
was thrown into it, furious winds arose and a bitter cold suc- 
ceeded. Nasiruddin, therefore, commanded that they should 
cast some wine flasks into the fountain. Immediately a grey 
mist spread over the land, extreme cold came and the soldiers 
of Jaipal could not endure their sufferings. He therefore sued 
for peace and on his threatening that all the Bajputs would die 
the death of despair on their swords, peace was granted on 
condition that a large sum of money was given and a number 
of elephants, as also certain fortresses in the country of Jaipal 
were handed over to the Moslems. Thereupon Jaipal retired 
but eventually when in his country he refused to hand over 
the fortresses and imprisoned the mbn who had come to take 
possession. Sabuktagin who had marched back to Ghazni 
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again set out with his army and plundered Jaipal’s territory, 
massacred the inhabitants and carried away the children and 
cattle as booty ’* (Utbi p. 39). He made the territory of Lamghan 
entirely stript and bare and destroying the temples built mosques 
in their place. 

“When Jaipal witnessed the destruction of his kingdom 
and the consequences of his treacherous infraction of the treaty 
he found himself powerless to do anything. He, therefore, 
despatched letters to the various princes of India imploring 
aid “An innumerable army assembled and advanced. The 
Amir, whose forces were comparatively few, ordered that suc- 
cessive attacks by cohorts of his horsemen should be made and 
in this way they forced their onward march and terrified the 
infidels. Then they made one simultaneous charge and made 
some prisoners while the rest fled throwing away their weapons 
and incumbrances”. “The judgment of God is upon those 
who stray away from Him and this judgment cannot be eva- 
ded”. “The Hindus did not invade again and this territory 
was entirely annexed to the land of Islam and the inhabitants 
brought beneath the wings of his prosperous care”. “And 
whenever he needed, a thousand horsemen attended his stirrup”. 

Such is the account given by Utbi of the conflicts between 
the Amir Sabuktagin and Jaipal. They were two in number 
and until the end of hjs reign Sabuktagin dodb not appear to 
have had any further conflicts with Jaipal worth mentioning, 
his attention being engaged towards the west in succouring 
his overlord Mansur bin Huh, the Samani king, in increasing 
his influence at his court and in acquiring provinces, so to 
speak, in Jaghir. Mahmud is said to have assisted his father 
in both these conflicts ap also in his activities in the west 
in the Samani empire. 

Subsequent Mahomedan historians have added to this 
account many more details which may be neglected ; but this 
account itself requires to be subjected to the test of probability 
and historical criticism. Utbi has not given the dates of these 
events and Utbi's dates are often faulty (Elliot II X Sabukta- 
.i^n ruled from 977 to 997 A. D. and these events may be taken to 
have happened about 980 to 985 A. D. If the date of Mahmud’s 
bfrth be taken as October 971, he would be too young to take 
4 
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part in these wan but if it be taken four years earlier, he would 
be then from 14 to 17 years of age and a young prince of 
this age in the east is considered fit, and is allowed, to take 
part in actual ficditing. But he can not be taken to be able to 
give counsel to his father or to insist on continuing hostilities 
to the bitter end, as later Mahomedan historians represent. 
Then again, the supernatural element in the account has to be 
given up and we may believe that the intense cold and mist 
or snowfall which came to discomfit the Hindus in the first 
battle was a natural phenomenon and was not caused by any 
supernatural agency. The story of the water of the fountain 
in the Hindu camp being defiled may, however, be believed in 
as the Bajputs of those days, at least the reigning kings, 
abstained from wine, as even Arab writers testify (See VoL II 
p. 185). Especially Jaipal being a Brahmin must certainly 
have abstained from wine. The spoiling again of the water 
firom which the enemy drinks is a measure which is often 
resorted to in war. It is advocated even in the MahSbhSrata. 
It was practised in ancient western fights and was resorted to 
even in the last European War. Handicapped for want of 
pure water to drink and harassed by the intense cold of the 
inclement adventitious weather to which the soldiers of the 
plains of Northern India were not accustomed, this confederacy 
of Indian princes failed to achieve its object. But it was not 
defeated and the Rajputs were ready to sell their lives dearly 
if necessary. It seems probable that the negotiations for peace 
at this first battle must have ended in honourable terms of 
peace, viz: the imyment of an indemnity and the present of a num- 
ber of elephants. And the allies must have returned home. 

This view is further supported by Indian epigraphio 
evidence (as already stated in Vol. II p. 127) which shows 
that the Ohandella king Dhanga who appears to have taken 
part in this confederacy of Indian princes is declared to be 
“the equal of Hammlra". This battle was most probably a 
drawn one and the Indian allies returned in consequence of 
inclement weather. The battle may be taken to have been 
fought in 980 A. D. Dhanga began his reign about 950 and 
ruled long till about 1009 A. D. and died when he was above 
a hundred years old. 
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When Firishts and other later historians write that kings 
of Delhi, Ajmer, Eanau j and Ealanjar took part in this war, 
they certainly exaggerate and bring kings of later renown 
into the affair. We know and have seen that Delhi was in- 
significant in 380 A. D.; it is not even mentioned by Al-Beruni 
in his geographical chapter on India. And Ajmer had not even 
been founded ; and the Chauhan kings of Sambhar were not so 
strong as to send a contingent. Bhoja of Malwa came later 
still, i. e. in 1010 A. D. to the throne. Al-Utbi has not given 
the names of the countries in India whose kings took part in 
this general endeavour. And Indian epigraphio evidence 
speaks of Dhanga only. Eanauj or the imperial Hindu king- 
dom of Northern India might have taken part in the confede- 
rapy. From the Ohamba Gazetteer we find that its king S&hila- 
varman took part in this religious war. 

Utbi’s account of the second battle seems to be of more 
doubtful credibility! In the first place the first defeat of the 
Hindus was only nominal and the delivery of fortresses in 
Jaipal’s territory was a condition too exacting. Secondly, if it 
had been agreed upon, Jaipal was not the man treacherously to 
break it as soon as he was safe within his own country. The 
Brahmin kings of Kabul, like in fact the Bajput kings of the 
whole of India at this time, were men of hopour. Even Al- 
Beruni praises this high character ; Mahomedan though he 
was, he was a truthful observer of the Hindus and their charac- 
ter and he gives a very flattering description of the probity 
and goodness of these kings of Kabul “ In all their grapdeur ” 
he remarks ( Yol. II Saohau p. 10 ) ** they never slackened their 
ardent desire for doing what was gpood and right ; they are 
men of noble sentiment and noble bearing.” Thirdly, it is not 
possible that kings of different countries in India would again 
combine so soon after their first attempt had failed. Lastly, if 
the combined array was so vast as to number about one lakh of 
men and inoluded several hundreds of elephants, the tactics of 
Sabuktagin in attacking them incessantly with bodies of 500 
horsemen could not have succeeded and the Hindus could not 
have been so signally defeated. Sir Vincent Smith mentions 
here the feet that Alexander had adopted the same tactics in 
his battle with Porus. But Alexander’s cavalry was disciplined 
and Sabuktagin’s cavalry could not have been a disciplined 
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force in the sentw that Alexander’s cavalry was. The Rajputs 
too were not less known for their cavalry and it is impossible 
to believe that in such a vast force there was no cavalry with 
the Hindus. The FratihSras of Eanauj were, even according 
to Arab writers, known for their numerous and efficient cavalry. 
And the Eanauj monarch, the foremost king and emperor in 
Middle India contiguous to the kingdom of Jaipal, must have 
been one of the allies assembled to assist Jaipal and he is 
actually mentioned as taking part. The probability is that this 
account of the second battle is an exaggerated one containing a 
repetition of the story of the assembling of allies with a vast force. 
It seems that Sabuktagin must again have invaded the territory 
of Jaipal after some time on one pretext or another or on no 
pretext whatever for reasons stated in the beginning. 

Jaipal must have opposed him with such force as he could 
muster from his own kingdom and he was signally defeated. 
He lost much of his territory upto the Indus but not the whole 
of GSndhSra. He may have lost the southern part of it inolud* 
ing Bannu, for he still appears to be ruling in Parshawar 
and Wahind as we shall presently see. 

Sabuktagin appears to have thoroughly incorporated the 
oopquered territory with his own kingdom, by forcible conver- 
sion of the people to Mahomedanism. Elliot thinVn that both 
the battles may have been fought in the valley of TAmghitn m 
Jalalabad (IL p. 436). And Lainghan south and north of Eabul 
river must have been lost to Jaipal. The story of the conversion 
of the.Aspahdad of Eabul, inoidently related by Al-Beruni, 
must have belonged to this iwriod and not to the time of 
Alptagin as is supposed by some ( Elliot H p. 420 ), as It 
.. appears that Jaipal was long called king of Eabul 

After this affair, according to IJtbi, Sabuktagin’s attention 
was absorbed by his affairs in the Samani empire, and this was 
feasible as his eastern frontier up to the moutain range to the 
west of the Indus was now safe. Mansur died about this tiitiA 
and he was succeeded by his son Huh who called upon his 
services in crushing certain rebellions in his provinces and 
Sabuktagin gladly and loyally gave this assistance and quelled 
the rebellions. Ho was rewarded with the governorship of 
Ehorasan and Sabuktagin appointed Mahmud to that poet 
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Mahmud wag here attacked by a rebel, Abu All, and in the fierce 
battle fought with him Mahmud distinguished himself by his 
personal bravery. In this battle Hindu soldiers and elephants 
were used by Mahmud. As we shall have to explain elsewhere, 
Hindu soldiers had no objection to fight for anyone who paid 
them. But the chief thing to be pointed out here is that Mah- 
mud could use elephants with great advantage and the cavalry 
of the enemy could not do any thing against them. “ The war 
elephants seized the horsemen with their trunks and broke their 
backs beneath their feet until innumerable people perished on 
that battle-field ( Utbi p. 162 ). 

Eventually Sabuktagin became so powerful in the Samani 
empire by means of his powerful and disciplined army that he 
could make and unmake viziers at Bokhara the capital of the 
Samani kings, as Shahaji could make and unmake kingrs in 
Hizamshahi and even kept the Samani emperor Nuh in 
fear of himself as Shahaji was feared at Bijapur. Sabuktagin 
usually resided at Balkh and not at Ghazni latterly and even* 
tually died there He intended to return to Ghazni but that 
was not to be. He left the Ghazni kingdom to his son Ismail 
by will, probably thinking t^t Mahmud would be satisfied 
with his governorship of Ehorasan at the capital of which viz : 
Nishapur he resided. This was again something like what 
happened to ShivajL Shahaji left his own acquisitions at Ban- 
galore to his other son and left Shivaji to remain content with 
the Poona Jaghir. Apparently Mahmud and Shivaji, though 
more capable, were less favourite with their fathers than their 
brothera However In both cams the more capable son asserted 
himself and eventually became the master of the whole 
estate. It is needless to relate at length how Mahmud laid 
claim to Ghazni and the treasure amassed there and being 
opposed advanced on Ghazni, fought a battle with Ismail 
before its walls, defeated him and eventually took him prisoner. 
In this battle ** black masses of elephants fought on the side of 
Ismail but to no avail Elephants were useful within oertain 
limits and Sabuktagin like other Mahomedan kie ga kept 
elephants and used them in fighting. Naturally fliese were at 
this time in the hands of Ismail whose incapacity, however, pre- 
vented him from using them with effect. By t&is battle Mahmud 
became the master of the Ghazitavide kingdom in 997 A. D. 
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MAHMUD AND JAIPAL. 

After coming to the throne, Mahmud’s attention was for 
a time directed towards the west. Prom the Samani emperor 
Nuh, he requested investiture with his father’s dignities and 
Nuh confirmed him in the government of Balkh, Herat, Bost and 
Sarmadh. As to the governorship of Nishapur ( Khorasan ) and 
the generalship of the army the new emperor Mansur, Nuh’s 
son, thought they might remain with Bektuzun a loyal and 
capable servant of the state who had meanwhile been entrusted 
with them. But Mahmud would not tolerate this and moved 
with his army against Bektuzun ; but when Mansur himself 
advanced against him, he was loyal enough not to attack . his 
' master and retired to a safe distance. But the Samani kingdom 
was now nearing its end and certain unscrupulous ofiicers 
seized the young emperor Mansur and put out the eyes of that 
young and handsome prince. Mahmud in rage moved against 
these rebellious officers who fled with the new king whom they 
had raised to the throne in place of Mansur. Mahmud refused 
allegiance to this puppet and declared himself independent 
king of Khorasan and Ghazni. The Ehalif Kadir Billa of 
Baghdad acknowledged him as sovereign ruler and sent him a 
robe of investiture and conferred upon him the title Yaminud- 
daulat-va-Aminulmillat (right hand of the empire and guardian 
of religion ). Mahmud received the messenger with great 
honour and the title assumed by him as independent king was 
not Amir which he and his father used already but Sultan a 
title never used before him by any Mahomedan king. This 
title after him became general and Amir came down to signify 
a subordinate Sardar. Utbi records that Mahmud ruled justly 
and wisely in Khorasan and secured happiness to the people. 
As to the Samani capital Bokhara, as already stated, it was 
subsequently seized by Ilekkhan the Turkish king of Kashgar 
who imprisoned and eventually probably put to death all the 
representatives of the Samani dynasty which thus came to an 
end in the beginning of the reign of Mahmud. This was just 
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like what happened at Bijapur. Shivaji proclaimed himself king 
by his Rajyfibhisheka or religious ceremony of coronation at 
the hands of Gagabhatta who gave him the new title of 
Chhatrapati, as the Mahomedan religious head at Baghdad 
gave the necessary religious sanction to the assumption of 
independence by Mahmud and gave him the new title of Sultan. 
A]id Shivaji’s overlord, the Bijapur Sultan, was soon over- 
thrown after this by Aurangjeb, the Ilekkhan of India, who 
removed the last claimant of Bijapur to Delhi and annexed the 
remaining territory of Bijapur to the Mogul empire. The 
actions of destiny working through human nature which is the 
same every where must necessarily be usually similar. 

These events happened between 997 and 1000 A. D. ( the 
Samani kingdom ending five years later in 1005 A. D. ) and 
Mahmud became the master of a large portion of the Samani 
kingdom including Khorasan. He was engaged in conquering 
Sistan, another province of the Samani kingdom when news 
reached him that J aipal was arming himself; probably Mahmud’s 
generals had attacked Jaipal’s dominions and he was preparing 
for a conflict. With the suddenness of resolve and celerity 
of movement which distinguished this great vanquisher as also 
Shivaji, Mahmud moved from the west and entered the terri- 
tory of Jaipal at the head of 15,000 cavalry. ^For such sudden 
movements, cavalry is best suited and we find both Marinmd 
and Shivaji using cavalry on such occasions. “ Pershawar 
(Peshaw^ar) was in the midst of the land of Hindustan” 
( Utbi p. 280 ) which means that Jaipal was still master of this 
part west of the Indus, with his capital at Wahind. It appeals 
that Jaipal's preparations were not complete. He delayed 
the commencement of the battle in order that those men 
of his army who wore coming up should arrive ( Utbi p. 81 ). 
But the Sultan saw his opportunity and at once attacked 
Jaipal. The battle was bloody and by mid-day 5000 of the 
infidels were cut in half by the sword. And Jaipal wdth 
all his family and children and several officers was taken 
prisoner. “ The booty in ornaments was incalculable. So 
many necklaces were found on the necks of the princely 
prisoners and of the wounded and the slain, set with rubies 
and pearls and diamonds, that tlu. army of Islam (3)iaiued 
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anlimited riches **. The rage of Hindu kings and nohles for 
ornaments has been marked even by Arab travellers (See 
Vol. II, p. 187); but it is strange that Jaipal and bis Sardars 
and even soldiers should have gone to the battle-field, bedecked 
as if for a marriage procession. It seems probable that they 
were not prepared for battle and were attacked when encamped. 
“Thousands of children and young people and girls were 
obtained from that country and all those provinces of India 
which were on the side of Ehorasan (i. e. on the west of the 
Indus) submitted to the Sultan.” This victory took place on 
the 8th of Mohorrum in the year 392 H. (1001 A. D.) and “the 
news'of it spread to the most distant horizon.” (Utbi p. 283). 

Such was the memorable battle fought on the plains of 
Peshawar in 1001 A. D. which put an end to the dominion of 
the Hindus to the west of the Indus and even their future 
existence there. For the Sultan finished his victory by push- 
ing on to Wahind the capital of Jaipal and conquered and 
captured that place. This place could not be Bhatinda as is 
supposed by some as the latter would be too distant from Pesha- 
war, being on the south of the Sutlej. Mahmud could not have 
traversed the whole of the Panjab with his limited force as 
stated already and as pointed out long ago by Elliot (II p. 438). 
The whole country to the west of the Indus, or on the side of 
Ehorasan in the words of Utbi, was annexed and not only 
brought under Mahomedan rule but entirely “purified from 
filthy ungodliness” by the forcible conversion of the people. 
'* The soldiers of India in the hills and castles of these frontiers 
who stirred up violence and wickedness were made the food 
of swords and the subject of justice”. The frontier tribes 
gave trouble to Mahmud as they do now and he punished them 
severely. Their conversion and the conversion of the people 
to the west of the Indus generally belongs to this period. Mahmud 
thus not only knew how to annex provinces but also knew 
how to cement his annexations by forcible conversion, a subject 
on which we shall have to speak at length later on. 

'With regard to Jaipal and his family, Mahmud is said to 
have ordered their detention in a fortress in Ehorasan. 'Whe- 
ther Jaipal was taken to such a distant place or not, ft appears 
that Mahmud soon released him, taking firom him 50 elephants 
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as ransom and his son as hostage and dismissed him to his 
kingdom which now lay to the east of the Indus. Instead of 
returning to it, Jaipal, feeling deeply the ignominy of his cap- 
ture and imprisonment and being perhaps very old, thought 
himself unfit to rule and burnt himself on a pyre as many 
Hindus, even kings, in those days did. Utbi says that a letter 
was received by his son who was a hostage with Mahmud 
announcing this self-immolation and this son who was Ananda- 
pala himself, the successor of Jaipal, Mahmud set at liberty and 
allowed peacefully to go and rule his kingdom. The tragic 
end of Jaipal and his long life, unfortunate throughout its 
length, cannot but raise our pity and admiration for his 
dignified death. 

Mahmud after this event consolidated his power in the 
west by entering into a formal alliance with Ilekkhan the Turk 
who had taken Bokhara by this time. Mahmud obtained the 
iOuthern provinces of the Samani kingdom, Khorasan and 
others, while Ilekkhan retained Mawarun-nahar the provinc(3 
to the north of the Oxus, with Bokhara the principal city oi 
the Samani kingdom. Mahmud appears to have strengthened 
this peace with Ilekkhan by marrying his daughter to his son. 
Thus secure in the west of his kingdom, Mahmud was free to 
devote his attention to Hindustan the riches and idols of 
which tempted his desire and offended his religious zeal. It 
need not be supposed, however, that India was the sole or 
chief subject of thought with Mahmud henceforward. For 
his activities and his energies required, and found scope in, 
watching the west as well as the east and are described with 
equal detail by Utbi. We will, however, properly enough con* 
fine our attention now to Mahmud’s doings in reference to 
India. It is sometimes represented that Mahmu(| made a vow 
to make every year a religious expedition to India. This is, 
however, not only not correct in fact but is also an afterthougiit 
of Mahmud’s later chroniclers and Utbi mentions no suc^^^ow. 
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EXPEDITION TO BHATIA. 

Later Mahomedan historians have counted these expedi- 
tions as twelve and this number has become traditional even 
with European historians. That they were more than twelve 
cannot be doubted and Elliot enumerates seventeen expeditions 
in a detailed note in an appendix to his second volume. It is 
not necessary to discuss here the question of the number of 
these expeditions which is more academic than important and 
we will describe these expeditions in detail without numbering 
them. The next expedition which Mahmud undertook was 
against Bhatia. Unfortunately the exact position of Bhatia 
cannot yet be fixed as historians dijffer most materially on this 
subject and as we find no arguments strong enough to decide 
in favour of any particular place. We will first give the de- 
scription of this expedition as per Utbi ( p. 322-24 ), “ When 
the Sultan concluded the settlement of the affairs of Sistan, he 
determined on executing his design for the conquest of Bahatia. 
He passed over the Sihun ( Indus ) and the province of Multan 
and encamped before Bahatia. The city had walls which could 
be reached only by eagles and the watchman on it, if he liked, 
might give kisses on the lips of the planet Venus (!!!). It had 
a moat like the girdling sea with a deep and wide abyss. The 
king relying on his migthy heroes came out of the city and gave 
engagement. For three days the Sultan fought and on the 
fourth when the sun arrived in the middle of the ocean of the 
sky, the cry of ‘ God is great * rose to the heavens and the 
Moslems made a charge which wiped out the blackness of those 
infidels. Most of the enemy fled into the fortress, but the 
champions of religion seized upon the passage to the fort. 
Young men of the army filled up the moat and widened the 
passage. Bijairai escaped by a rope from the fortress into a 
fissure of the mountain and sought refuge in a wood, where he 
was pursued ; but he drew his khanjar and killed himself with 
it. As for his army the greater part passed through the sword. 
A hundred and sixty elephants were captured. The Sultan 
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made that place a station in order that the country might be 
cleansed from the odiousness of idolatry. And he drew the 
people under the bond of Islam, arranged the construction of 
mosques and appointed Imams. During his return many 
misfortunes befell the army, men and baggage were destroyed, 
many suffered from disgrace and fear ; but the precious life of 
the Sultan was saved. Abul-Fath Bosti, Mahmud’s confidante, 
gave him excellent counsel and refused his consent to such 
aims and enterprises but the Sultan did not accept his advice". 

We have given this long description from the pen of Utbi 
both to show his poetical manner of description and the diffi* 
oulties which consequently arise. Utbi was not an eye-witness 
of these events and he, a secretary of Mahmud, wrote from 
information. It is first difficult to understand why this ex- 
pedition to such a distant place was resolved upon. Utbi 
assigns no reason. Subsequent historians have stated that 
Bijairai was a subordinate of Jaipal and did not pay his quota 
of the tribute to be paid to Mahmud. But that was no reason for 
Mahmud to attack Bijairai. Moreover it does not appear that 
any tribute was promised to be paid by Jaipal when he was 
released by Mahmud. Nor was AnandapSla allowed to depart 
on condition of payment of tribute. In fact Mahmud had 
despoiled a large portion of Jaipal’s terri|ory and that was 
sufficient compensation. The cause of this war was, therefore, 
some thing else than this and Utbi gives no clue. The Bhatia 
king was perhaps a powerful independent king to the south- 
west of Multan who laid claim to territory on the western 
side of the Indus and incited the people there. The Bhattis 
were originally masters of Zabulistan as we have already seen. 
The surmise that Jaipal, Anandap&la and others were not 
Brahmins but were Bhattis is not correct according to our 
view. Though the name-ending changed here from deva to , 
p&la in the Brahmin Shahi line, it does not indicate a change 
of 'dynasty for deva is as much taken by Esbatriya kings as 
lAla and the Shahi kings though Brahmins were practically 
Eshatriyas, marrying Eshatriya princesses and giving daugh- 
ters to Eshatriya princes. In fine, it does not appear that 
Mahmud determined to march against Bhatia because the 
king of the place was an offending relation of Jaipal, 
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Whatever the reason which induced Mahmud to undertake 
this difficult and distant expedition, he executed it with his 
usual vigour and completeness, Bijairai (Vijayaraja) also ap- 
pears to have fought bravely and refused to become a prisoner 
and killed himself before the same disgrace as befell Jaipal 
could overtake him. The fighting inhabitants of Bhatia pro- 
bably mostly died on the battle-field and the others accepted 
Islam. No mention is made of persons taken into captivity, 
or of any plunder. This expedition, therefore, does not appear 
to have been undertaken for the sake of plunder or the destruc- 
tion^of any famous idol. The place and the people were in 
dangerous proximity to the territory of Ghazni on the west 
bank of the Indus and hence probably its complete subjugation 
and conversion. 

Where was this place ? That it was an important place 
there is no doubt ; for Al-Beruni mentions Bhatia in his geo- 
graphy as a place further than Multan which was to the west of 
Bazan. Now Multan itself is not to the west of Bazan exactly, 
but a little to the north-west and Bhatia may be to the south- 
west of Multan and not to the north-west of it. Thus it cannot 
be Bahawalpur which has further no mountain near it. But it 
may be mentioned that the description of the fort or city of 
Bhatia shows that it was not in the immediate vicinity of a 
mountain. For a mountain fort cannot have a deep moat round 
it, though it may have a wall reaching the heavens. Plainly 
Utbi writes poetically and without personal knowledge, Mah- 
mud is said to have passed the territory of Multan and therefore 
he must have come to the south-west of Multan. He is described 
as crossing the Indus only and not any other river ; so that 
this town may have been to the south-west of Multan between 
the Indus and the Sutlej which agrees With its situation given 
by Al-Beruni. Firishta, when stating that Bijairai took shelter 
in the wood on the bank of the Indus, may be right, if we take 
this Bhatia as situated between the Sutlej and the Indus. 

Elliot, however, is for correcting the reading and instead 
of Bahatia would read Bhera and place it in the north-west (?) 
of Multan, somewhere under the Salt Bange on the left bank of 
the Jhelum (p. 440). He would look upon the Palas of Wahind, 
JTaipftl and Auandapftla as Bhattis and relations of Bijairai. 
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But this guess is not correct as stated above and is also not 
necessary. Elliot, no doubt, rightly observes that for this ex- 
pedition Mahmud came via Bannu through Kurram valley, 
crossed the Indus and came to Bhatia by the border of Multan 
without entering it. As we shall presently see, Mahmud did 
not like to create difficulties by entering foreign and also 
hostile territory viz. that of AnandapSla or of Multan and he 
took the most circuitous road. But this does not fix the posi- 
tion of Bhatia to the north-west of Multan, for in that case 
Mahmud would not have had to even go along the border of 
Multan territory. The difficulty created by Utbi’s statement 
that Bijairai took refuge in a mountain-wood would be remov- 
ed by looking upon it as an hyperbolical description and by 
holding that there were only hills in the neighbourhood of 
Bhatia. In any case no modem town can be fixed upon as 
representing this Bhatia and we must leave it unidentified, 
simply stating that it was a town well-known in the days 
of Al-Beruni south-west of Multan and between the Indus 
and the Sutlej. 



NOTE.— BHATIA. 


(1) The Bahawalpur Gazetteer looks upon Bhatinda as Bhatia (p. 32) 
and states ** In 1004 A. D. Mahmud was engaged in the reduction of 
Bhatinda whose g#7ernor Raja Bijai Rai had revolted against the suzerain 
AnandapSla and had molested Mahmud’s deputies/' **In the next campaign 
Mahmud advanced on Multan by way of Bhatinda.*' Both these state- 
ments do not seem to be probable from what Utbi has stated about the 
march of Mahmud. (2) The Imperial Gazetteer under Bhatnair (Hanu- 
mSngarh) Bikaner states states that it is believed that that was the place 
Mahmud attacked in 1004 A. D. but adds that this is doubtful. (3) The 
Bikaner Gazetteer makes the same remark and adds that the fort was 
taken by Timur from a Bhat! chief named Raja Dulohand and was de- 
scribed as an extremely strong and fortified place ** renowned throughout 
Hindustan '* (p. 397). (4) The Jaisalmer Gazetteer gives the ancient tradi- 
tion of the Bbatis as follows: — ** They were descended from Jadu and 
after the dispersion of the YSdavas from MathurS they went beyond the 
Indus and a king named Gaj founded the city of Gazni. They were sub- 
sequently defeated by a Khorasan chief and they recrossed the Indtia 
and settled in the Panjab. They regained Ghazni but in the time of 
Baland, they were driven out of Ghazni* Baland’s son Bhati conquered 
many of the neighbouring chiefs. He was succeeded by his son 
Mangalrao, whose fortune was not equal to that of his father; and 
who on being attacked by the king of Ghasni abandoned bis kingdom and 
fled across the Sutlej and found refuge in the Indian desert which has 
been ever since the home of his descendants.** This tradition supports to 
some extent the existence of a town of Bhatis somewhere between 
the Indus and the Sutlej which was destroyed by the Turks and the Bhatis 
then crossed the Sutlej and entering the desert settled in Jaisalmere. 



Chapter vn. 

EXPEDITION AGAINST MULTAN. 

Knowing that Mahmud was engaged in a distant war, 
Ilekkhan’s army invaded Mahmud’s territory in the west and he 
himself taking the aid of Eadir Ehan of Chin crossed the Jihun 
(Ozus). Mahmud getting information returned like light- 
ning to Ghazni and proceeded to Balkh. A terrible battle was 
fought with Ilekkhan who was signally defeated and he fled 
beyond the Oxus. In this battle, Utbi records, Mahmud’s 
army was composed of Turks, Ehiljis, Afghans and Hindus and 
there were five hundred elephants which Mahmud posted in 
the centre and Mahmud himself rode a furious elephant, attack- 
ed the personal guard of Ilekkhan of five hundred select Turks 
and killed many of them by his own elephant. This shows 
that materials which, with incapable leaders, were of little 
avail could be used with effect by a capable commander. The 
same Hindu soldiers and elephants who could not secure vic- 
tory to Jaipal were used by Mahmud with conspicuous effici- 
ency against his own Turks. 

Mahmud returning to Ghazni resolved upon capturing 
Multan and driving away the heretic Mahomedan governor 
there. Multan was at this time an independent state, Maho- 
medan Sind being divided into two kingdoms, Multan in the 
north and Mansura in the south. The king of Multan was a 
Mahomedan but he belonged to the Karmatian sect. This sect 
was founded by one Abdulla bin Maimun, a Persian. He 
preached that the seventh Imam was the last Imam. He denied 
resurrection and believed in incarnation. This sect was 
driven out of Persia and coming to India found many adhe- 
rents here. (Indeed these two doctrines were perhaps taken 
from Hindu philosophy). There were esoteric doctrines ^so 
such as the saoredness of the numbers 7 and 12, stages of ini a- 
tion, mystical interpretations and so on which are always 
catching with religious simple minds, especially in India. The 
governor and many people in Multan were Kannatians and 
M^bnuid ^ho was a gtaunoh Mahomedan properly reso vs 
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to wipe out this heresy from India. Indeed it appears that tha 
father of the governor of Multan had been driven out of 
Ehorasan by Sabuktagin. 

Mahmud knew the difficulties and dangers of the direct 
route to Multan. While returning from Bhatia, as stated 
before, bis army was harassed, his baggage was lost and even 
his life was in danger, how and where the discreet Utbi does 
not oven mention much less describe* He was a court his- 
torian ; he poetically describes at length Mahmud’s victories 
but is very succinct in describing his reverses. Possibly the 
people in the country of Bhatia, exasperated at the tragic fate 
of their king and their capital, rose against Mahmud and 
harassed him as he returned. More probably still, the trouble- 
some tribesmen who inhabited the valleys and mountain gorges 
on the frontier of the present N. W. Frontier Province, attack- 
ed Mahmud. Whatever the exact nature of the difficulties, 
Mahmud this time preferred a less troublesome though circui- 
tous route to Multan and requested permission from Ananda- 
pSla the king of the Panjab to pass through bis territory. This 
proves that Anandapala was king in the Panjab at least and 
was an independent king. But he refused permission as the 
governor of Multan was his ally. It is said that the governor 
had. even assisted Jaipal in his great battle with Sabuktagin. 
Mahmud, however, would not have a refusal and resolved first 
to attack AnandapSla and then Multan. Anandap&la was 
defeated and pursued till he fled into Kashmir. The place 
where this battle was fought is described as situate in the pro- 
vince of Peshawar by Elliot but Peshawar was already in the 
possession of Mahmud. It must have been some place in the 
Panjab on the east of the Indus. Utbi does not give the place 
at all. He simply says ‘‘ So the king commanded his arm^ to 
plunder and destroy and bum the villages and cities”. “And 
they cast Anandap&la firom one strait into another until they 
expelled him into the province of Kashmir". “ When Abdul 
Futah saw the fate of Anandapfila he packed up his treasures 
and sent them on backs of camels to Serendib (Ceylon) and fled.” 

Mahmud entered Multan and finding the citizens involved 
in heresy fined them a heavy sum. “The account of this 
stand for religion passed to all cities and even went to Egypt 
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and the main source of infidelity and heresy in these parts was 
cutoff.’* (Utbi p. 328-329). It appears that along with Kar- 
matian heresy, there was also the schism about the Khilafat. 
While some followed the Khalifa of Baghdad as the true Kha- 
lifa, others followed the Khalifa of Egypt whose name was 
read in the Khutba. Mahmud was of course the champion of 
the Khalifas of Baghdad and had even declined to accept a 
robe of honour sent by the Khalifa of Egypt, 

By what route Mahmud went and returned from Multan 
is not clearly stated by Utbi. But it seems possible that he 
did not go via Bhatinda as stated by some later historians ; 
and Elliot properly holds that he must have gone by the road 
of Bhera u e. from the north ( Elliot II p. 432 ). In what year 
this expedition was undertaken is also not clear. Some his- 
torians place it after the defeat of Ilekkhan while others place 
it before that event. Elliot inclines to the latter view, follow- 
ing Utbi, But Utbi’s dates are not always consecutive and 
ho does not give the year of this event. We have, however* 
given it before this expedition to Multan in order to fit 
in the very important account of Anandapala’s letter given 
by Al-Beruni (Vol, II p. 10), already quoted in Vol, I of 
our history (p. 199.) “ I learn the Turks have rebelled against 
you. If you wish, I shall come myself or s^nd my son with a 
force of 500 horse, 1000 soldiers and 100 elephants. I have been 
conquered by you and wish that another man should not con- 
quer you.” This chivalrous offer could not have been made by 
Anandapala after he had been causelessly attacked and 
defeated by Mahmud when the latter proceeded through 
his country to attack Multan. Internationally speaking, 
Anandapala’s refusal to allow Mahmud to pass through his 
territory to attack a friendly state like Multan or even a neu- 
tral one was proper and just, as indeed his conduct had gener- 
ally been even according to Al-Beruni. But strong powers 
disregard such obstacles; as Germany did when Belgium refused 
her permission in the r6c4fit European War to pass through 
her territory to attack Franco and drew the attack of Germany 
on herself first. And Mahmud acted like Germany and first 
dealt with and punished Anandapala. After this plainly un- 
fair conduct of Mahmud, S.nandapala could not have written 
6 
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the above letter. He, in fact, became a stem enemy of Mah** 
mud as Al-Beruni himself tells us ; but the cause he assigns 
is different. “ The same prince AnandapS.la cherished opposite 
feelings when his son was made a prisoner; but this Trilooha* 
nap&la was the opposite of his father**, i. e. was on friendly 
terms with the Mahomedans and had love and respect for 
them. When Triloohanap&la was made a prisoner oannot be 
d termined. He might have fallen into Mahmud*8 hands 
I 7en in this expedition against Multan; and subsequently 
eleased with honour which may have made him of a different 
Jrame of mind. No doubt Al-Beruni, when giving the above 
substance of AnandapS.la*s letter, adds the remark * that their 
relations were strained’ when the letter was written. But 
this expression can not cover an actual attack by Mahmud on 
Anandap&la and his pursuit from place to place till he fled 
into Kashmir, and may refer to previous ordinary relations 
which were never friendly. 

Mahmud while returning from Multan does not appearto have 
seized any territory of Anandap&la though, as stated before, he 
had plundered and devastated it. When Mahmud retired 
beyond the Indus, AnandapSla must have returned to his terri- 
tory feeling his defeat bitterly and, as we shall presently 
relate, resolved to make a desperate effort to crush the power 
of the Ghaznavide ruler. 



CHAPTER Vni 

(A) FINAL FIGHT OF THE COMBINED HINDUa 

Ansndap&la called to his aid the several kings of India 
and Firishta gives a very exaggerated account of this final 
effort of combined Hindus to crush the growing danger to 
their religion and independence. But Utbi does not give 
any such general aspect to this effort. As usual, the truth 
lies between the two. Marathi Bakhars, we know well, exag- 
gerate incidents as time rolls on, each later Bakhar adding to 
the marvellous. Indeed this is also true of even the ancient 
history of India, each later edition of the RSm&yana or the 
MahAbh&rata adding to the marvellous element in the story. 
Mahomedan historians are not an exception and cannot resist 
the natural temptation to add to the marvellous. Thus Firi- 
shta states ( Elliot II p. 446 ) : — 

“In the year 399 H (1008 A.D,), Mahmud having collected 
his forces determined to invade ‘Hindustan and punish 
AnandapSla who had shown much insolence during the late 
invasion of Multan. AnandapSla invited^ the aid of other 
Hindu kings who now considered the expulsion of the Maho- 
medans from India as a sacred duty. Accordingly, Rajas of 
Ujjain, Gwalior, Ealanjar, Eanauj, Delhi and Ajmer entered 
into a confederacy and collected an army greater than ever had 
marched against Sabuktagin. AnandapSla himself took com- 
mand and advanced against Mahmud. The two armies met 
on thd plains of Peshawar and encamped facing each other. 
They remained so for 40 days, neither side showing any eager- 
ness to come to action. The troops of the idolaters daily in- 
creased. The infidel Gakkhars also joined them in great 
strength. The Hindu females sold their jewels and sent the 
proceeds from distant parts to supply their husbands with 
necessaries. Those who were poor contributed from their earn- 
ings by spinning cotton and other labour " 

This is certainly an exaggerated account when we com- 
pare it with what the cojitemporary Utbi states about this 
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fight. When the Sultan arrived on the bank of the Wamand 
Wabal-bin*-Abdbal oame to confront him with a numerous 
army. And from morning to evening the fire of battle burnt. 
And it had nearly happened that the army of the Sultan was 
worsted and the infidels had obtained the high hand. How- 
ever, the promise respecting victory to the word of Islam was 
fulfilled and the Sultan with his own guards made a charge 
under which the feet of the rebels were unable to stand 
(Utbi p. 340—41). 

The statement of Firishta that ladies contributed to the 
expenses of tbe soldiers by selling their ornaments and by 
receipts from spinning and other labour is simply an exaggera- 
tion. The kings of India were rich enough to support their 
soldiers and contributions from merchants and from rich tem- 
ples could have been taken if necessary. The coming together 
again of contingents from several Hindu kingdoms may be 
believed in, though not mentioned by Utbi, as the force 
gathered was evidently so large as to make the result of the 
fight tremble in the balance for a time. Moreover, Indian 
epigraphio evidence is in support of some kings coming to 
assist Anandapala. But, as before, tbe names of the states 
given by Firishta are mentioned from imagination working on 
the basis of later history. Ujjain does not appear to have taken 
part though Bhoja was then ruling Malwa and was strong enough 
to send a contingent. As will be stated in Paramara history, 
Bhoja is said in an inscription to have fought with the Turks 
but is said to have conquered them. Kalanjar certainly took 
part in this conflict, the king being Ganda, following the ex- 
ample of his father Dhanga who had taken part in the previous 
combined effort against Sabuktagin. Eanauj of course must 
have sent a contingent as it was the Imperial power of Nor- 
thern India. Gwalior was subordinate to Kalanjar and there 
was a feudatory powerful king belonging to the Eacbhapa- 
ghftta (modem Eachhwaha) .clan and a contingent from 
Gwalior might have taken part though inscriptions yet found 
do not mention the fact. Delhi and Ajmer were either not yet 
founded or were not able to take any part in tbe conflict. 
Many Pan jab chiefs, however, subordinate to Anandap&la may 
have joined him. Firishta does not mention Kashmir and the 
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Bftjataranginl also does not allude to any contingent being sent 
to assist Anandap&la on this occasion. However, it seems 
undoubted that a formidable force was collected by Ananda- 
p&la for this heroic effort to protect Hindustan from the new 
power at Ghazni which threatened to destroy its independence 
and its religion. 

Firishta places this decisive battle in the plain of Pesha- 
war, but Elliot does not think this probable. Utbi has not 
mentioned the site of the engagement. But as Wahind and 
the territory to the west of the Indus was already under Mah- 
mud, he might have taken steps to meet the enemy in his own 
land, like a consummate commander. Utbi mentions the bank 
of the Wamand (p. 340) but what river it is cannot be deter- 
mined. He also does not mention whether the river was crossed 
and if so by whom. The Gazetteer of the Attock district 
places this battle in the plain of Chhachh lying in that district 
between Attock and Hazro, and the Rawalpindi Gazetteer 
reiterates the statement. Both opine that the battle was fought 
between Mahmud and Anandap&la Shahi Kabul king who was 
also master of the Fanjab. The king’s name as read in Utbi 
is Wabal-bin-Abdbal, but this is certainly a misreading; the 
last name is no doubt Anandapftla ; Wabal may have been 
the name of one of his sons. ^ 

The manner and course of the fight described by Firishta 
so completely resembles the course of the fight between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans in 1761 at the battle of Panipat 
that one might have been tempted to suggest that the descrip- 
tion of Firishta was copied from the description of the fight 
between Sadashiv Bhau and Ahmadshah Abdali. But Firishta 
wrote more than two hundred years before the latter battle was 
fought. We are, therefore, simply reminded here of the maxim 
history repeats itself. On the plain of Chhachh, in 1008 A. D., 
the Hindu and Moslem armies lay in front of each other 
in entrenched camps for forty days, being equally balanced, 
each watching for an opportunity to gain advantage over the 
other, like two powerful wrestlers in touch with each other 
yet motionless for a time. The Gakkhars whose number 30,000 
seems to be exaggerated, wild, bareheaded, half-civilized men 
who had come to the assistance of the Hindus, however, began 
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the fight by rushing the entrenched Qhazni camp and dasring^ 
a few thousand Mahomedan soldiers in a few minutes. The 
two armies now became grappled in confiict and until midday 
the advantage was with- the Hindus as even IJtbi admits. 
The tide, however, turned, by what accident ITtbi does not 
relate, but Firisbta states “ that the Sultan seeing the fury of 
the Gakkhars* withdrew himself from the thick of the fight 
that he might stop the battle for that day. But it so happened 
that the elephant which Anandap&la rode became unruly 
from the effects of naptha-balls and arrows hurled at him, 
turned and fled. And the Hindus believing that this was a 
signal for flight on the part of their general all gave way and 
fled. Abdulla Tai pursued them and 8000 Hindus were cut to 
pieces”. This account is not given by Utbi but he states 
another fact which is more important viz. that the Sultan with 
his own guards made a charge "under which the feet of the 
infidels could not stand”. All this was exactly like what 
happened in the battle of Panipat between the Marathas 
and the Afghans. Till noon the tide was in favour of the 
Marathas, under the execution of the guns of the battalions 
of Ibrahimkhan and the charge of the Huzurat horse. Sud- 
denly a. ball struck Vishvasrao dead on his elephant and the 
news spresuling that the general was dead, the army gave 
way. At this advantageous moment, Ahmadshah Abdali 
like Mahmud made a furious attack with a force of Afghans 
which he had kept in reserve and the Maratha army broke 
and fled. Probably AnandapMa like the brave but unfort- 
unate Bhaoosaheb rushed' into the thick of the fight on foot 
and embraced death on the battle-field. For we do not know, 
what became of both after the battle nor do we hear that they 
were found dead or alive. Such was the momentous battle 
fought in 1008 A D. between the Hindus and the Mahome- 
dans, a precursor of the struggle seven and a half centuries 
later. The Hindus after this battle no doubt continued in 
strength in the PanJab for a time as after Panipat, but the 

* The Gakkhart ir« now Mabomedant and Inhabit ebieflT tha Riwalpfndl Dlatrlet 
ttala JabindSd Khan a Gakkhar chid atatca that FIrlihta wronihr ilTea the nand d 
Galkhara for Khokkara who raaUt attacked Mahmud, Khokhmare a dlHerenl arlld 
tklbe erhlth la aitoo Mahomadan now* 
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blow was severe. Indeed both battles put an end to the dream 
of the Hindus to drive the Mahomedans out of India. 

We must pause here a little before proceeding with our 
narrative and consider the causes of the defeat of the Hindus. 
As at Panipat» so at Chhachh they were not handicapped for want 
of sufficient numbers. If at all, they had the advantage of 
number on their side. They were again not less brave than 
the Moslems. Here as at Panipat the Hindus fought bravely 
and even desperately. Thirdly there was no superiority of 
arms on the side of the Mahomedans in either battle. At 
Panipat both had artillery and if at all the artillery on the 
side of the Hindus was more efficient. In the battle near 
Hazro neither side had any fire-arms. They were not known 
then. Both used the same weapons viz. swords and lances. 
And Hindu swords and lances were as sharp and strong, if not 
sharper and stronger, as those of the Mahomedans. For one 
thing it may be said fate favoured the Mahomedans at Hazro 
as at Panipat. Those who deny fate as one of the factors 
leading to success properly maintain that fate is the cause 
overspreading every event in this human world. But when 
fate is said to be favourable or unfavourable, the word is usu- 
ally used in the sense that certain accidents which are outside 
the control of man occur to help the winding side and to dis- 
comfit the losing one. In the previous fight of the Hindus 
beyond the Indus with Sabuktagin, we saw that a sudden snow- 
storm arose to harass the Hindus who being residents of the 
plains of India were unaccustomed to such cold weather. 
At this battle the elephant of Anandapala under arrows and 
naptha-balls became unruly and turned and fied. But we 
must remember that war elephants were always trained to 
encounter such missiles. Arrows and naptha-balls were not 
new or strange weapons, for the first time used in this battle. 
This accident was exactly like the accident which happened 
at Panipat by which Vishvasrao was killed. At this distance 
of time we, not at all conversant with the modes of elephant 
fighting, are tempted to observe that it is indeed strange that 
in such fights commanders, especially when kings in person 
assume the command, should ride elephants and become easy 
targets for naptha-balls, arrows and especially gun bullets. 
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But when we find that Mahmud himself rode an elephant 
when he fought with Ilekkhan near Balkh, we cannot suppose 
that AnandapSla committed a blunder in riding an elephant, 
though we may hold that Vishvasrao’s riding an elephant and 
exposing himself to bullets was a serious blunder at Panipat. 
There were no guns in the days of Anandapala and the only 
missiles that could be thrown against him were arrows and 
naptha-halls against which his armour and that of the elephant 
were a sufficient protection. 

But the historian cannot but observe that Hindus have 
always failed to exhibit that grip, that resourcefulness which 
brave and strong men are expected to exhibit when an adverse 
accident befalls them. We have already noted this defect in 
Vol. II (p. 246) and have tried to explain the strange beha- 
viour of Indian armies which, often unbeaten, fly when an 
accident happens to the commanding king, by the fact that 
Indian soldiers in consequence of the absence of all feeling 
of nationality have no sense of patriotic self-interpst in the 
success of the fighting. All the same, we may note this defect 
in Indian character ( Hindu and perhaps even Mahomedan ) 
viz. that Indians do not possess that doggedness of fight under 
adverse oirourastances which distinguishes the western and 
notably the British soldier. There is no doubt that Mahmud 
possessed this quMity so necessary in a commander. Like 
Shivaji he never was despondent when fortune seemed un- 
favourable and fought on stubbornly. I.'oreover, Mahmud 
clearly was a great general. Like Ahmadshah Abdali he had 
a reserve force of resolute and brave body-guards which the 
Gbaznavide kings and Mahmud particularly, maintained at 
a high level of efficiency and at great cost. Mahmud himself 
with this guard led the final attack at the proper moment like 
Ahmadshah Abdali and gained eventual success in this memo- 
rable battle which practically sealed the fate of the Panjab, if 
not of the whole of India. 



NOTE:- THE SITE OF THE CONFEDERATE BATTLE, 

A§ stated aboyei Firishta places this battle near Peshawar and some 
natiye writers eyen state that it was fought between Peshawar and Jamrud 
where is a plain exteniiye enough for a fight between armies numbering 
at least a lakh on either s de. ’’The Attock and Rawalpindi Gasetteers, 
however, place it in the plain of Chhachh on the east side of the Indus near 
Hazro. Indeed the geography primer for Attok District now taught in 
Vernacular schools therein states distinctly that the battle was fought 
near Hazro. We personally saw this plain and the town of Hazro and we 
think that this suimise of the Gazetteers may he accepted. On what 
authority this statement is based cannot he ascertained. Uthi mentions 
a river Wamand at which the Sultan arrived. As there is no river of this 
name fn Peshawar district, we may read here river (Indus) near Wahind. 
The similarity between this battle and the battle of Panipat in 1761 A. D. 
which has been already noticed suggests that Mahmud crossed the river Indus 
himself as Abdali did the Jurana lower down while Bhausaheb was think- 
ing of crossing the Jumna higher up and meeting Abdali in Antarbed. 
Probably AnandpSla advanced from the south as far as Hazro and wished 
to cross the Indus himself at Wahind. The sketch map, given here, of the 



position will explain the movements of the armies, Mahmud entrenched 
himself seeing the superior force or position of the enemy. Why inanda- 
pala did not oppose Mahmud's crossing the river may be explained on the 
supposition that inandApSlA did not think that Mahmud would cross the 
Indus ; or that he wished to fight with him on the east of the Indus ; or that 
he did not get information in time. As Chaoha is known to have opposed 
Easim when the latter crossed the Indus in Sind, we have no mentis of 
AnandapSla opposing Mahmud when he crossed the Indus. Perhaps Mah- 
mud was already to the east of the Indus when inandapSla advanced agains t 

7 
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and met him. In this case Hazro must have been in the possession of Mah- 
mud. The plain to the south of Hazro is 'wide enough for such a big battle 
and th^re is pUn<y of water to be found at a depth of 10 to 15 ft, in this 
plain and there are no boles or drops in the ground so that the plain is like 
the plain of Paoipat suitable for movements of cavalry. Even now it seems 
that the plain is used for military manmuvrcs by the British r rmy. 

The plain is flank-^d by the hills of Kashmir and AnandapSla is said by 
some writers to have fled into Kashmir after bis defeat. The Gakkhars in- 
habit those valleys and we can see easily how Gakktars in great number 
joined AnandapSla's army in this fight. The shook of the defeat must have 
been felt throughout the Pa jab, as tho shook of the defeat at Panipat was 
felt so far south as the Nerbudda and it was thus easy for Mahmud to march 
on to Kot Kangra and plunder that place. 

It may be added that if we suppose that the battle was fought near 
Peshawar in Mahmud's territory as it then was, with the Indus before the 
fugitives, it would have been diftoult for Anandapala or muob of his force 
to pais beyond the Indus. It is recorded by Utbi and others that only a 
small number of persons (8000) was slain in the pursuit. The number would 
have been far greater had the Indus confronted the fugitives. 

(B) THE RAID ON NAGARKOT. 

Having routed the Hindu confederate army and put it to 
flight, Mahmud took advantage of this favourable moment to 
make a sudden raid on Nagarkot which was famed then for 
its great idol as well as for its immense riches. This wa.^ the 
first expedition undertaken by Mahmud with the set purpose 
of obtaining immense plunder. Whether Mahmud can bo 
blamed for attacking Hindu temples and cities for mere plun- 
der we will discuss later on. Here it will suffice to remark 
that like Shivaji, Mahmud must have maintained an efficient 
intelligence department and obtained accurate information as 
to where plunder might be obtained, through emissaries who 
travelled openly or incognito in the Hindu kingdoms of 
Northern India. Nagarkot was a stronghold in the kingdom 
of Kangra. There was a famous idol there of what Hindu 
deity is not stated anywhere ; for the JvalamukhI temple which 
is sometimes confounded with this temple was different , 
(Jvalamukhi is fifteen miles distant from Nagarkot and there 
some jets of gas issue from the top of a hill which priests ignite 
when worshippers come). People from distant parts came to 
worship the Nagarkot idol as well as Jvalamukhi and made 
rich presents. There being a strong fort there, the kings of 
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India, as Mahomedan historians relate, kept their treasures 
there. Nagarkot is the modern name but the ancient name 
was Bhlmnagar ; the town was said to be founded by Bhima 
supposed to be the Mahabharata hero, but probably by Bhlma- 
deva of the Brahmin ^hahi dynasty of Kabul. Utbi gives the 
name “ Fort of Bahim ’* which would be read easily for Bhim. 
The account which he gives of this raid is as follows “ And then 
he (Mahmud) arrived at the base of the fort of Bahim Bagra 
(Bhlmnagar). This is a castle in the midst of water high as a 

mountain And the people of India made it a treasury for 

their great idols, and load upon load of precious goods and 
jewels had been transported there, for the purpose of obtaining 

salvation The Sultan closely surrounded this fortress 

and they began to fight in defence of the castle with resolute 
fierceness; (eventually) they capitulated and con- 
sented to serve under the banners of the Sultan The 

Sultan found such an amount of jewels and precious stones 
and rare treasures that fingers could not count and account- 
books were not equal to catalogue them. The gold and silver 
was given into the charge of his twp chamberlains Altontash 
and Istargin, while he himself took charge of the jewels and 
transported the whole on the backs of men and camels. And as 
far as could be computed, the treasure consiste/3 of 1070 packets 
of royal dirhams and 700800 mans of gold and silver. And as 
for robes of silk and cloth, they were so many that the clerks of 
the state could not arrange them and acknowledged that they 
had never beheld such beauty of workmanship and delicate 
excellence. And they found a large house of silver, sixty 
cubits long and fifty wide, with broad flooring so arranged and 
so contrived with ropes that the whole could be thrown together 
or could be separated into divisions, that it could be folded or 
expanded ; with curtains of Grecian brocade and two golden 
statues and two silver statues. The Sultan then left trust- 
worthy officers to protect the fortress and returned to Ghazni, 
where he exhibited the jewels, pearls, jacinths, emeralds and 
other precious stones on a carpet in a serai and chiefs of coun- 
tries and deputies of provinces and envoys of the king of I urks 
put the finger of astonishment into their mouths • We have 
given this description of the spoils as a speciipen in order that 
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the reader may realize the enormous quantity of plunder whibh 
Mahmud obtained in his raids and in order that such descrip- 
tions may not be repeated. It may also be pointed out that 
Mahmud like Shivaji kept a detailed account of all the 
treasures he obtained by plunder and that the same was duly 
appraised and certain rules must have been observed by which 
the share of the state was reserved and the rest distributed 
among the soldiers. We know that Arab expeditions in the 
beginning of the spread of the new religion were conducted 
under strict rules of division of plunder between the state or 
Khalifa and the commander with the soldiers. In short as 
under Shivaji the plundering was systematic as also the 
division of the spoil. 

“ The impassable waters which surrounded Nagarkot*’ wore 
according to Elliot, *‘the BSnagangft and the Biyfthl rivers. 
The town of Bhlma was on the spot now called Bhawani 
(goddess) about a mile from the fort (Elliot Vol. II p. 445). 
This raid on Nagarkot must have immediately followed the 
defeat of the confederate ^Hindu forces near Hazro as XJtbi 
clearly seems to convey by the introductory words ‘Jnd then*; 
but some historians place it in the following year viz. 1009 A.D. 

NOTE— EANORA, ITS FORT AND TEMPLES. 

Eangra is a most fertile plateau in the Himalayas with a inow-olad 
range at iti baok and with perennial streams running through it into three 
or fonr khuds or rirers* It must have oome under Aryan civilization in 
most ancient times and wo have seen that lunar race Rajput kings now 
called Katooh ruled there from the days of the MahSbhSrata. The fort of 
Kangra which had usually been their strong place for retirement is also an 
ancient fort and was indeed impregnable in those days when oannon was not 
nown. The fort stands on an eminence at the oonfluenoe of two deep 
khuds or rivers named the Ba^agangS and the ManUoi, only a narrow 
■trip of land dividing the two deep basins. The steep sides of the fort 
along the rivers are almost perpendicular rising about 300 feet. In 
the neok of the narrow strip between the rivers a deep moat has been dug 
and the entrance to the fort is beyond this artificial ohaem. The fort 
can easily be defended on this narrow neok by a small garrison. There 
was a famous temple in this fort according to Mahomedan historians which 
was destroyed by Mahmud. What temple it was we will now try to deter* 
mine firom local information as well as from the Arch. 8. R. for 1905 
wherein wo dnd much information about Kangya temples which existed 
before the earthquake of 1905. 
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The history of the fort is thus giren in this report (P. 11) ; “The fort 
was taken by the irresistible Mahmud in 1009. In 1387 it was again taken 
by Muhammad Tughlsq and also in 1851 by his suooessor Firozshah. :It 
permanently fell into the hands of the Mahoraedans when conquered by 
Jahangir in 1621. When Mogul power declined it was taken back by Raja 
SamsSrchand II in 1786 { or by his father Ghamandohand according to Ool. 
Janakchand member of Council, Jammu and Kashmir, and himself a 
Eatoch ). It was handed over, however, to Ran jit sing in 1809. The Sikhs 
handed it over to the British in 1846 and it was garrisoned by British 
troops till 1900” At present of course it is in ruins* 

*^he most important monuments in the fort were the temples ofLakshmi- 
NSrSyapa and SltalS ; both of them have fallen in the last catastrophe* 
We may safely assume that they were posterior to the sack of the fort by 
Mahmud”. 

**The temple of AmbikS still used for worship is a plain structure and 
has not been damaged by the earthquake. The features of the construction 
of the temple indicate that it happened during the Mahomedan occupation**. 

“To the south of the AmbikS temple there are two Jain statues, one a 
pedestal and the other a seated statue of AdinStha with a partly obliterated 
inscription dated according to Cunningham St. 1523 i. e. 1466 A. D. in the 
reign of SamsSroband I” (p* 15.) 

**Plate ni shows the temple of Indre4vara in Kangya town. It is 
ascribed to RSjS Indraohandra and is a Siva temple. If be is identified 
with Indraohandra mentioned by Kalha^a as a contemporary of Ananta* 
deva (A. D. 1028-63) it shows that tbit temple d^tes from the 11th century* 
There are two Jain images on both sides of the temple an one of which is 
the date 30 of LokakSla* It was supposed to be contemporaneous with the 
pra4asti on the BaijanSth temple and hence as old as 854 A. D, But as the 
date of the Baijanath inscription has been recently read as 1204 flt. 
the imagd rosy be 1154 A. D old. The four pillared pavilion has been 
levelled to the ground in the earthquake, but the rest of the building is 
safe with the two Jain imaged** (p. 16). 

“But the most celebrated sanctuary of Eangra District was the temple 
of Vajre4varl in Bhavan, a suburb of Eangpa town. Prom a remote age the 
spot was sacred but the temple which fell down in the earthquake was not 
an old one. An inscription preserved in the porch says it was built in the 
time of Sri Mahammad (identified by Cunnlngham wlth Mahammad Sayyad 
who ruled at Delhi from 1533 to 1546). At the time of its foundation Raja 
SamsSrchand was the king of Eangra.’* This temple has now been built 
again by the Hindu community. 

The above information will show to us that neither the LakshmlnS- 
rSyapa and SitalS temples in the fort nor the Indre6vara temple in the 
town could be the temple thrown down by Mahmud, as they are all later 
constructions# The only temples that remain are the AmbikS temple in 
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the fort and the Vajrei^arl temple in Bhavan. Now the Hindu oemmuntty 
in rebuilding this Vajrei^yarl temple in Bhavan) in their printed prospeotufl, 
state that this temple was destroyed by Mahmyud in 1009 and was rebuilt 
by a Kangra king in 1043. It was again destroyed by Muhammad Tughlaq 
in 1337) again rebuilt by the Hindus and again thrown down in 1360 by 
Feroz. It was rebuilt by SamsSrohand I in 1440. It was thrown down again 
by Ehawas Khan, genera] of Sher Shah, in 1540 and rebuilt by Raja Dharam* 
ohand In ^kbar*8 days. The present Maharaja of Guler who is indeed a 
very learned and well informed person and of urbane manners told us that 
in bis opinion the temple thrown down by Mahmud was the Vajreivarl 
temple in Bhavan and that there was onoe a wall round Bhavan. This 
opinion is also entertained by many persona. But it seems to ns that 
the Vajre^varl temple was first built in the days of SamsSrohand I. We 
will give our reasons for this view. In all descriptions of Mahomedan 
writers, Mahmud is said to have taken the fort of Kangra and destroyed 
a temple there. The VajreSvarl temple is not in the fort but is in Bhavan 
a suburb at a distance of about two miles from. Kot Kangya or town 
Nagar Kot. In order that the reader may understand the situation we 



give^here a sketch of the position of Kot Kangra, Nagar Kot and Bhavan. 
If there was a wall around Bhavan, it could not have been a strong one 
and it could not have been as difiSoult to take it as Kot Kangya. Then 
again the temple with idol thrown down by Tughlaq appears also to have 
been in the fort which he took. The Katoch kings retook the fort and 
rebuilt the temple in the fort which was again taken by Firoj Tughlaq. 
It appears that after these repeated disasters, the Hindus moved down the 
temple to Bhavan in the days of SamsSrcband 1. 

It must be mentioned, further, that the idol in the Vaireivari temple 
is not fashioned by the hand but is a svayumbbU idol viz. a natural stone 
ooming out of the earth, having some appearance of a head, at least eyes. 
This is the only svayambhu idol of Devi which we have seen. The legend 
is that the deity was discovered by a cultivator who, while ploughing 
his field, accidently struck the deity with the iron-head of the plough and 
brought out blood. This is, of course, the usual story of the disoovery of 
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a swsyambhTI deity. It seems probable that as at Benares or at IJJJaln 
( MahSkSla ) the Mahomedans even under Mahomedan rule allowed the 
Hindns to have a temple of the same god in the vicinity of the old temple 
thrown down, so in Kaugpa the fort remaining in the possession 
of Mahomedans, the Hindus were allowed to have a temple of the 
same deity in Bhavan. Samsaraohandra the first ereoted the Vajre^vari 
temple in 1440. and the iconoclastic Shershah again threw it down a 
hundred years later. The tolerant Akbar allowed the temple to be rebuilt 
by king Dharamchand. 

This interesting history, however, shows the strong Hindu spirit of 
the Katooh Rajas of Eangrk and the temple of Dharamchand built about 
1600 Was standing till it was destroyed by the earthquake of 1905. Strong 
Hindu sentiment has again caused the temple to be built, the dome of which 
is being now adorned with gold. 

It is necessary, however, to add that the AmbikS temple in the fort 
is etill the plaqe where Katooh Rajputs go to worship. In fsot we were 
told that every Katooh sends his hair out in the godSna ceremony to be 
placed before the AmbikSdevT in the fort. This fact along with the legend 
of the discovery of the Vajresrarl idol, leads us to believe that the famous 
temple in KangrS which was thrown down by Mahmud was the AmbikS 
temple in the fort * or it may have been the original Vajresvari temple 
in the fort. The idol in the present AmbikS temple is also an 
unfasbionod one or swayambhli. In ail such cases there are movable idols 
in the temples also and Utbi actually states that the people of India made 
the temple a treasury for their great idols. 

When Utbi relates that ** he ( Mahmud ) came to the fort of Bahim 
Bagra a castle in the midst of water high as a moundsin and an inacces- 
sible pit*' (p. 941) he refers to this very fort at the confluence of the 
two rivers* Of course Bahim Bagra has to be read as Bhim Nagar and 
it is believed that Bhimashah of Kabul founded the to^n Bhavan* The 
further desoriptionby Utbi cannot apply to Bhavan and Bhimnagar must be 
taken to mean the whole place including Nagarkot,Bhavan and Kot Kang^pa. 


» The present balldinr of the temple tocordtos to the A. S. RepoH Istw 
ban Mshmad, 



CHAPTER IX. 

SUBJUGATION OF THE PANJAB. 


The Sultan’s attention, as stated before, was constantly 
divided between the east and the west and his far reaching and 
unceasing activities extended in both directions with equal 
vigilance. Having settled some disputes and troubles in 
Kirman and Kohistan in the west and the north, Mahmud 
again directed his attention to the settlement of the question 
of the Panjab. He had humbled the king of the Panjab and 
taken one of the strongholds of that kingdom, Kangrakot. He 
determined to capture Nardin another strong place on which 
probably the king relied. And he arrived in the provinces of 
India, and “ began to devastate the land, to punish the infidels, 
to overturn the idols and to make an example of high and low. 
And as to the prince of those accursed ones, he sent him 
prostrate to hell. And when the king of Hind saw these 
wounds in the nearest and distant parts of his kingdom, 
he sent his kindred to offer submission ” (Utbi p. 361). Such 
is the succinct account which Utbi gives of this expedition. 
Although he mentions Nardin as stormed in the heading of 
this chapter, he does not describe it. From later historians- 
Elliot thinks that there were two expeditions and not one, as 
some suggest, and that by Nardin Utbi means to refer to Nahar- 
wala the capital of Gujarat. The second expedition was 
against the fort of Nandan, as will be stated in the next 
chapter, and is described by Firishta and others. It 
indeed appears plain, even according to Utbi, that there were 
two expeditions and the second he describes later on. It is, 
however, difficult to identify Nardin with Naharwala as 
Mahmud could not have gone so far south, leaving the Panjab 
yet unsubjugated. We, therefore, take it that Nardin was 
some place in the Panjab itself and that Mahmud carried a 
devastating campaign which compelled the king of India to 
proffer submission. Who this king was is not mentioned ; no 
doubt one epief is said to haye been killed, and it is probable 
that Aiiandap&la himself was killed in one of these combats* 
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His son TriloohanapSla must have offered submission. We 
have already seen that AUBeruni has recorded that Ananda- 
pSla had latterly become a deadly enemy of Mahmud but that 
TriloohanapSla his son was better disposed. We, therefore, 
take it that Anandapala, instead of being killed in the battle of 
the confederate Hindus, was killed at this time (1009 or 1010) 
and TriloohanapSla offered terms of submission. Mahmud 
granted the terms and by these Panjab practically became a 
subordinate province of the Ghaznavide empire. The terms 
were as follows: “The king bound himself to tribute and fide- 
lity and appointed sixty yokes (?) of elephants and a paynient 
to be mutually fixed and sent by the nobles of the province 
and the people to the treasury. And by way of acting as vice- 
roy the king was to keep two thousand men at his court and 
acknowledge fealty every day and month and year, and the 
succeeding rulers were to) obey and follow the same law. 
The Sultan was content with these conditions 1 1 1 and this 
secured tax became a fixed source of revenue in the book of 
the finance court of the Empire Thus the road for caravans 
and merchants between the districts of Khorasan and Hind 
became open ”. ( P- 302 ). 


Such is the normal course of the successive steps m the 
fall of kingdoms. We are here reminded of the fall of 
the Maratha kingdom eight centuries later. There was 
a stubborn struggle in the beginning by the combined Marathas 
against the English in 1803. The Maratha confederacy was 
defeated in the battle of Assaye by the greatest general of the 
English, Wellesley, much as the great Hindu 
defeated by the masterly tactics of Mahmud in “ear Hazre. 

Baiirao, like Trilochanapala. submitted and consented to ma 
taiU subsidiary force at Poona, of British regiments This 
was the opposite of what was stipulated by Anandapala s son.. 

He as the usual fashion then was with subordinate kings, 
ne, asine uHuo (-ihayni a force of two thousand 

promised to maintain ^ of hiQ cost The 

8 
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tion overtook Trilochanapfila soon enough (after about 4 years) 
as we shall presently see ; but in the parallel case of Bajirao, 
it overtook him after the lapse of 15 years. 

This subjugation of the Panjab was necessary in order that 
Mahniud should securely direct his attention towards the 
troubles which often arose in the west. And one of these we 
will specially mention as it has an interest for the Indian 
reader. In the immediate vicinity of Qhazni towards the west 
was the small province of Ghor, a mountainous valley inhabited 
by an unruly tribe which constantly gave trouble to caravans 
and merchants under the very nose ef Mahmud. “ The infide- 
lity and the insolance of these inhabitants of Ghor who levied 
heavy imposts on caravans and travellers on the strength of 
their appalling cliffs required to be corrected. And the Sultan 
ordered his army to attack them in their fastness and himself went 
with his body-guard and cutting his way through the passes^ 
arrived before the stronghold-nest of the king of Ghor. After 
stubborn fighting, the Sultan ordered his men to turn their 
backs and to show as if they were yielding. These doomed 
ones were deluded and the Hindu no longer remained firm but 
fascinated by the desire to plunder came into the open plain. 
Upon this the Sultan wheeled round and laid them all on the 
couch of sweet sleep. He took the son of the chief as prisoner 
and carried away as booty, wealth and arms which chief after 
chief and infidel after infidel had accumulated” (Utbip. 364-65). 
The inhabitants of the valley of Ghor were originally infidels 
and even Hindus. They were forcibly converted by Mahmud 
and in the course of about two hundred years, themselves becom- 
ing zealous Mahomedans they conquered the Hindus of India. 
Secondly, we find here Mahmud employing the same tactics in 
fighting as were employed by Shivaji and the Marathas* (called 
in Marathi Bakhars the ganlml kdiM or enem:f deception). 
THirdly, like a great ruler Mahmud always bestowed attention 
upon the safety of roads for the encouragement of commerce. 
He wished to see that caravans between Khorasan and Hind 
ishould safely travel. Mountain tribes in those days as in later 
times levied heavy imposts on them whenever the central 
government was weak. And Mahmud exhibited the same 
vigilance and power as is exhibited by the British Empire at 
the present di^ in this respect. 



CHAPTER X 


BATTLE OF NAZIN AND THE ANNEXATION 
OF THE PANJAB. 

For four years Pan jab remained unmolested. Probably 
Triloohanapala quietly paid the stipulateli tribute without 
demur, and Mahmud also appears to have been engaged in the 
west. A terrible famine is described by Utbi as raging in 
Ehorasan and its capital Nishapur. He also mentions troubles 
with Ilekkhan the Turk who must have taken advantage of 
these difficulties. Utbi also describes the conquest of Garjistan 
( Georgia ) which had belonged to the Samani empire and the 
Shar of which ( “ the king of Georgia was called Shar, as the 
king among Hindus was called Rai, among Turks Khan and 
afnong Greeks Caesar” — Utbi p. 377) defied Mahmud, and 
Mahmud with his usual swiftness and completeness reduced 
him to subjection. Mahmud then found time to turn his atten- 
tion to Hindustan. Human feelings would tempt Mahmud to 
finally annex the Panjab which had been only subjugated and 
the same would impel even TrilochanapSla to rebel and throw 
off the yoke imposed upon him. It is, therefore, probable that 
some pretext must have been found by one party or the other to 
begin the conflict again, as in the parallel case noted before viz: 
the Maratha war of 1818 wherein after the defeat of Bapu 
Gokhale Bajirao II finally lost his kingdom. 

Utbi describes this conflict thus ( p. 389-392) : — ^“The Sul- 
tan having in 400 H. ( 1009 ) reduced Hindustan and built 
mosques &c. wished to take possession of the remainder of the 
land of the infidels. Therefore, he summoned his victorious 
armies and covered them with great honour. Whep he arHved 
at those territories, much snow had fallen and hence he returned 
to Ghazni but returned again in spring. The kin^ of India sat 
down under the protection of the mountain and took refuge in 
a pass and posted elephants in its narrowness. He summoned 
the cavalry and infantry of his kingdom. ^ And ^ great army 
of infidels from Hindustan, Sind and all* quarters raged like; 
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hornets in heat and heads were cast upon the battle-field like 
balls. And wherever the elephants came into the engagement, 
the Moslem army with swords and spears cut their throats and 
trunks. When the Sultan saw him ( his lieutenant Abdulla 
Tai ) in distress, he sent some stars from his special guard and 
the flame of battle blazed in this way until it was quenched by 
the water of victory. And at one blast of the good fortune of 
Mahmud all their affairs were scattered like dust. And they 
made prizes of their property and elephants. Thus this terri- 
tory became exalted amongst the extent of Islam and this vic- 
tory was entered in the register of expeditions**. 

From this description it may be inferred that Trilochana- 
p&la made a third attempt to collect the forces of many Hindu 
states for his final fight with Mahmud; and a stubborn and 
terrible battle was fought which was gained by the Mahomedans 
through Mahmud's good fortune and the bravery of his body- 
guard. This battle was fought in 404 H. or 1014 according to 
Elliot who quotes Utbi himself for this date though, as above 
stated, in some copies the year 400 H is given, and other his- 
torians also give the same date. The place where this battle 
was fought is also in dispute. Utbi mentions, in the heading 
of his chapter, Nardin; others call the place Ninduna. It is 
suggested by some that the battle was fought near the moun- 
tains of Jud and the hill of Balnath overhanging the Jhelum. 
Elliot, however, thinks that the pass referred to by Utbi is the 
Margalla pass ( Elliot II p. 451). Elliot gives the following 
further account of the battle from a fuller description of it by 
Nizamuddin Ahmad : — 

“ In 404 H. the Sultan marched his army against the fort 
of Ninduna, situated in the mountain of B&lnath. Puru-Jai- 
pal left veteran troops for its protection while he himself passed 
into one of the valleys of Kashmir. Having taken the fort by 
mining and other operations, the Sultan went against Puru- 
Jaipal but he fled further. The Sultan obtained great spoil 
and many slaves. Having converted many infidels and spread 
Islam, the Sultan returned to Ghazni*’. Elliot thinks thait the 
chief who fought at Ninduna was Bhima son of Jaipal. In 
fact he refers to Utbi for this name given as Nidar Bhim^ We 
do not find that name in the translation we have used of UtbL 
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Possibly there are variations in the available copies of UtbL 
But strangely enough Elliot does not go on to explain who 
Puru Jaipal was. We plainly see here a misreading of the 
name Triloohanapftla who was the king at this time and that 
name may easily be read in Persian or Arabic as Puru Jaipal. 
Jaipal and even Anandapitla were already dead and Trilochana- 
pSla was on the throne of the Shahis in the Panjab. His son 
was Bhima and it is probable that Triloohanapala retired into 
Kashmir leaving his fearless son ( Nidar Bhim ) to fight this 
battle. The battle was lost and the further account of Utbi 
may be construed as showing that the Panjab or at least its 
largest part was annexed to the kingdom of Ghazni. As Al- 
Beruni has stated that Trilochanapala died after this date, 
having lived upto 1021, the other account may also be accepted 
and it may be believed that he and even Bhima escaped into 
Kashmir and for about seven years more reigned in the hilly 
submontane districts of the Panjab at the base of the 
Himalayas. 

But Stein the editor of the R&jatarangini thinks that the 
important battle fought between Trilochanapala and Mahmud 
on the Tausi river which falls into the Jhelurn from the west 
in the Hazara District which is conterminous with Kashmir 
and so vividly described by Kalhana in that history of Kashmir 
was fought at this time ( 404 H. or 1013 ). In this battle Trilo- 
chanapala was assisted by a strong contingent from Kashmir 
under Tunga, Trilochanapala advised him to fight a cautious 
battle with the wily Turks by taking the support of the hills. 
But Mahmud used his usual stratagem, and sent a contingent 
beyond the Tausi river which being attacked and defeated by 
Tunga fled back across the river. Tunga was emboldened and 
came into the open and joined battle with Mahmud* ( Raj. 
VII 47 ). The battle was hotly contested, many Kashmir 
oflEicers fell in battle and Trilochanapala himself performed 
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deeds of valour. The cause of the Hindus was, however, des- 
tined to be lost and Mahmud was victorious. Triloohanapala 
escaped into Kashmir never to return. And Ealhana utters a 
painful lamentation here over the final destruction of the Shahi 
kingdom of Kabul which we have already quoted in our first 
volume. If we reconcile this account with the statement of 
Al-Beruni that Triloohanapala ruled till 1021 and Bhima ruled 
for five years after him, we have either to postpone this battle 
to 1021 A. D. or to believe that Triloohanapala lived and ruled 
till 1021 some other insignifitant portion of the hilly submon- 
tane part of the Panjab or went to Kanauj and there again fought 
with Mahmud. 

Lastly, it would be interesting to note that the Jhelum 
Gazetteer identifies Ninduna with Nandana a hill fort in the 
Salt Range where there are some remains of ancient buildings 
belonging to Kashmir rule. At page 62 it states that the dis- 
trict was once in the possession of Kashmir and then went 
under the Shahis of Kabul, “ Anandapala and Jaipal described 
by Mahomedan historians as kings of Lahore being really Shahi 
kings of Kabul”. But when the Gazetteer quotes Firishta as 
placing the capture of Nandana in 1008, it may be noted that 
this is very probably a mistake, the year 400 being a misprint 
for 404 H. The conversion of the Rajputs of the Salt Range 
dates according to the Gazetteer from the days of Shihabuddjn 
Ghori. “ Though it may be that Rajputs and Jats and others 
were forcibly converted by Mahmud, yet they must have re- 
turned to Hinduism as soon as his back was turned. ” But we 
have to remember that 'this district remained in the possession 
of Mahmud and his successors at Ghazni ever since this con- 
quest. The Mahomedan Rajputs of the Salt Range, the J anjuas, 
are believed to be the most ancient inhabitants of the Panjab 
being descended from Anu the fifth son of Yayati and it is even 
thought that Jaipal of Lahore was himself a Janjua (Jhelum 
Gazetteer ). 

Utbi relates that a stone was brought out of the temple 
the writing on which declared that the building was forty 
thousand years old. “What a folly” the Sultan observed 
when the learned of the world have agreed that the world is 
itself not more than seven thousand years old 1 1 1 ” To us in 
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the twentieth century, both the statement on the stone and its 
criticism appear equally absurd. Probably this was a very 
ancient inscription dating from the time of Asoka and the 
people in the neighbourhood not knowing its exact date 
assigned it a fabulous age. Nandana in the Salt Range is 
undoubtedly an ancient place as its remains indicate. 

NOTE 1— THE FORT OF NANDANA. 

The Jholurc Gazetteer thus describes this fort (pp. 46-47) “Fourteen 
miles due east of Choa Saidan Shah, between the villages of Baganwala 
below and Ara above, the outer Salt Range makes a remarkable dip. 
There is a steep rooky hill which hat absolute command of the route across 
the range. There are extensive remains here of a temple, a fcrt and a 
large village. The temple is in ruins. It is like other temples in the range 
in the Kashmirian style ; but the platform on which it stands is of very 
great age and older than the temple. lu later times a mosque was added 
close to the temple and is also now in a ruinous state. In its court-yard 
is a fragment of an inscription of the same period which is now too far 
gone to be legible. This fort was attacked by Mahmud of Ghazni, a fact 
which has strangely enough hitherto escaped notice.** 

It maybe added that Bhera which is about twelve miles distant from 
Nandana might have served as a third capital to Anandapala when Wahind 
was lost ' The present town of Bhera is on the east bank of the Jholura, 
but we know* that the old town was on the west bank where mounds 
still show the ancient site and where ancient coins are still found. Bhera 
even now is, like Poona, a centre of learning, trade and art and the elite of 
the Panjab lawyers, engineers &o. oomo from Bhera. They are usually 
Eshatriyas by caste who have taken to civil professions. Bhera was also 
a centre of learned Brahmins as also of skilled artizans in wood, metal 
and cotton. In short Bhera exhibits all the marks of being a capital city, 
and lying as it does, midway between Lahore and Wahind may have served 
as a third capital to the Sbahi kings. 


* The Imperial Gazetteer under Bhera states that the old town was on the west 
bank of the Jhelum and was plundered by Mahmud as also later by an army of Jaughlr , 
The new town was founded in A.D. round a mosque which still exists and is now 

a terminal Railway Station. 



NOTE 2-THE SHAHI KINGS WITH REVISED 
DATES AND THEIR COIJIS. 


We gave the probable dates of Shahi kings in Vol. I. (p. 201) and 
V'ol, II ( p. 157 ) estimated on the usual average of 20 years per reign, going 
back from 1021 A. D. given by Al-Beruni as the last date of 
ohanap3la*8 reign, as given here in the margin. It is necessary to reivse 

these dates from the detailed information 
Jaip3l 960-980 available now in the writings of Utbi and 

inandapSla 980-1000 other ohorinideJ's. It is certain that Jaipsl 

TriloohanapSla 1000-1021, ruled till 1001 A. D. He may be taken to have 

ruled from 960 i. e. for forty years. We know 
that he burnt himself on a pyre both on account of his dishonour as of extreme 
old age. Wahind was taken possession of by Mahmud ; and AnandapSla 
must have resided at Bhera the next city in the kingdom which was on 
the trade route from Wahind viz. Hazro and the Margalla pass andcararans 
took the fruit of Kabul to Peshawar and Lahore and MuUan via Bhera 
and took back Indian goods, cotton &c., to Kabul. Anandapala was killed 
in the battle of Nardin in 1009 or 1010 A. D. and TrilochanapSla made his 
submission and accepted terms and ruled without molestation till 1014 A.D. 
In that year Mahmud again invaded India and was confronted by Trilocha- 
napSla in the Margali i pass. He was defeated and he escaped into Kash- 
mir. His son Nidar Bhim defended Nandana fort and the access to Bhera. 
He too fled and retired into Kashmir. Bhera was taken by Mahmud and 
plundered. TrilochanapSla ruled in some hilly part of the Panjab near 
Kashmir till 1021. On he was immediately pursued in 1014 and was defeated 
in the battle of the TauSi fought in that year or in 1021. He then again 
escaped into Kashmir acd thence to Kanauj. As stated in a subsequent 
chapter we, however, do not believe that Trilochanapala went to Kanauj, his 
mention there by later historians being a misreading for RSjyapSla. He 
died as stated by Al-Beruni in 1021 probably in the battle on the Tau^i and 

Bhima died five years later. Perhaps he went 
JaipSl 960-1001. to Kanauj and died in the battle of the Rabib 

Anandapala 1001-1009. described in a subsequent chapter. The 

TrilochanapSla 1009-1021. amended dates with the name of Bbiroa in 
BhimapSla last king of addition would be as given in the margin, 
the Shahis 1021-1026. One prince of the family is spoken of as taking 
refuge with Bhoja of Malwa ( Sachau)* 

That these kings ruled from Kabul to Lahore is conceded by almost 
all historians. Sachau the translator of Al-Beruni writes in his preface 
to the latter’s India “When Al-Beruni wrote, the P5la dynasty which 
ruled Kabulistan and the Panjab had disappeared from the theatre of his- 
tory and their dominions were in the firm grasp of Mahmud and his slave 
oflficers”. This is incontestably proved by the fact that coins of these kings 
are found all over the Panjab. Thus in the Gazetteer of the Ludhiana 
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District we read that coins of SSroantadeva who was king of Kabul and 
the Panjab are found in the mound of the dilapidated town of Sunet ; no 
coins of Delhi kings or of Mahomedan kings are found, though coins of 
ancient kings, Kushan and others, arc also found which shows that Sunet 
was destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni*'. 

Of the Shahi kings, SSmanta was a great king vvhose accession is placed 
by Thomas in 935 (but this is not certain, Elliot II p. 425) and he appears to 
have conquered the Panjab as his coins are plentifully found there. Coins 
of Bhima are also fouud though rarely in the Panjab, but they are plen- 
tifully found in Kabulistan. We have seen that he founded Bhimanagar 
below Eot Kangra. He was grandfather of DiddS the notorious queen oppres- 
sor of Kashmir. No coins of Jaipal have been, strangely enough, yet 
found; but coins of Anandapala are found in plenty in the Ppnjab and 
even in the northern parts of the Qangetic Duab .(ditto). No coins have 
been found of TrilochanapSla or BhImapSla who probably did not rule 
over any part of the Panjab* 

These rulers appear to have been Saivites from their coins which 
contain a figure of Nandi (Siva's bull) but Bbima I seems to have been 
u Vaishi^ava as he is said in the TaranginI to have built a temple of 
Keshava in Kashmir as already n;^ticed in Vol. I (p. 194). Vaishpavism 
appears to have been prevalent at this time in the Fanjab as also in 
Kabulistan. 

Elliot mentions that the last king Bbima wrote a letter to Chandrarai 
(of Bundelkhand) advising him not to fight with Mahmud ; and quotes 
Utbi as his authority (p. 4^7) extract from whose work is given at page 
48 (Elliot II) As already stated, diflferent copies^ of the Yamini read 
differently at certain place ? espaci illy in giving names. The translation 
which we have used of the Yamini does not contain this name ; and we 
have taken tho advice given to Chandrarai to retire as coming from Rajya- 
pala of Kanauj which is mere probable as Bhima could not have come so 
far south. But If be did, as his father Trilochanapala is also represented 
to have done, he roust have the j been an ally of Mahmud whoso subordi- 
nate he had become. The mention of his uncle being converted to Maho- 
medanism which we have in one copy also, seems to refer to one Sevakapala 
(nabira nuptra-Jaipal i. o. a daughter’s son of Jaipal) who had accepted 
Islam and who had been appointed by Mahmud govrrnor of I'eshawar. 
Subsequently he revolted and Mahmud attacked him and he was 
eventually killed. 



CHAPTER XI, 


THE EXPEDITION TO THANESAR. 

We may pause here a little and see how the small kingdom 
of Ghazni had become an extensive empire by this time. It is 
sometimes urged that Mahmud merely undertook plundering 
expeditions without the object of annexing territories and 
solidifying a powerful state. This appears to be wrong from 
what we have seen of the expansion of Mahmud’s kingdom upto 
this time. He achieved a conscious expansion of his territory 
and solidified his state by forcible conversion. In this he was 
actuated by religious zeal as well as by a correct appreciation 
of the essentials of a strong state. He first secured Khorasan 
and other provinces immediately to the west of bis kingdom 
over which even in the days of Samani supremacy Sabuktagin 
had ruled. He next turned his attention to the east. The pro- 
vinces of Jalalabad and Kabul (Lamghanat) were already annex- 
ed and forcibly converted to Mahomedanism. Mahmud first 
secured the Bannu district of the present N. W. Frontier pro- 
vince which was an ancient tract of the Hindus and was 
clearly in possession of the Shahis of Kabul. There are exten- 
sive mounds near Bannu which show that this district said to 
be settled first by Bharata, brother of Rama ( vide Ramayana 
Uttarakftnda), was in the possession of the Kabul Shahis “In 
these mounds coins are found plentifully not only of Azij and 
Vasudeva of Indo-Bactrian period but also of the last Brahmin 
kingly line of Kabul” ; but they contain no coins of any Mahome- 
dan kings showing that the city was destroyed by Mahmud. 
The old road to Hindustan from Ghazni was via modern Bannu 
and the Kurrum and it fell into disuse when the Khyber 
pass was opened (Bannu Gazetteer). This district was, it 
seems, seized by Mahmud first and the people forcibly conver- 
ted in order to enable him to pass over to India easily. Mah- 
mud annexed the Peshawar District next, capturing Wahind 
after the signal defeat of Jaipal in the plain of Peshawar. 
Wahind was the capital of the Kabul kingdom and was also 
on the then second route to India, being a little above the 
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junction of the Kabul river with the Indus. The basins of the 
two rivers Kramu and Kubha (Kurxum and Kabul) well-known 
even in the Bigveda and situate in the first home of the Vedic 
Aryans, were thus in the hands of Mahmud and were now 
Mahomedan lands. Mahmud hereafter extended his kingdom 
westward by reducing the more distant provinces of the Samani 
empire and also eastward by first acquiring Multan which was 
already a Mahomedan state as also by annexing the kingdom 
of Bhatia which, as shown before, lay to the southwest of 
Multan and between the Indus and the Jhelum. Finally he 
annexed the Panjab the remaining province of the Kabul Shahis. 
He did not, for reasons which wo will explain later on, apply to 
this province the process of forcible conversion though probably 
even here he appears to have converted many people. Thus 
the extension of the empire upto this point was by the gradual 
absorption of neighbouring provinces just in the same manner 
as the British empire gradually extended from Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras by the gradual absorption of neighbouring 
provinces. We see Bengal first acquired by the British, then 
Bihar, then the U. P. and finally the Panjab by defeating the 
Sikhs. The process was here as with Mahmud the same, viz. 
first subjection with retention of previous powers as payers of 
tribute and then total absorption. Having thus extended his 
rule over the Panjab, Mahmud next turned his attention to the 
conquest and the plundering of the provinces further east. 
And the first kingdom which naturally he would attack was 
the kingdom of Thanesar which was immediately to the south- 
east of the Panjab. 

That there was a kingdom at Thanesar is probable, as Al- 
Beruni mentions Thanesar in his geographical chapter. (Strange- 
ly enough he mentions Thanesar once between the Jumna 
and the Ganges and again in the place where it should properly 
come; probably the first name has to be corrected). There was 
also a famous deity at Thanesar and there is one even now. 
Mahomedan later writers name it Jagsom, a word which can- 
not be reduced to its Sanskrit equivalent. Here was the ancient 
kingdom of Pratapavardhana, father of Harsha the last Bud- 
dhist emperor of Northern India. Mahmud is said to have 
undertaken this expedition against Thanesar to take possession 
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of some celebrated elephants which Utbi calls by the name of 
Silman, while later writers call them Moslem, as they bent 
down, in prayer as it were, like Mahomedans, in jenutlexion. 
Probably all the motives for Mahmud’s expeditions were pre- 
sent viz: desire of obtaining plunder, of breaking a famous idol 
and of subjugating an adjacent kingdom. Utbi describes this 
expedition as follows (p. 394-5): “Accordingly the Sultan 
marched towards Thanesar with an army educated in the 
chamber of the sacred war and passed a desert so dreadful that 
a bird would not fly over its atmosphere. But providence 
granted aid and they came to that place. Before them they 
found a running stream full of water, lofty mountains and 
ground full of impracticable stones. The enemy retired into 
the mountains. The Sultan crossed the river by two fords and 
attacked the enemy and (by evening) scattered them among 
the rocks. And as for the stamping elephants which consti- 
tuted their confidence they left them on the spot. The Sultan’s 
elephants went after them and brought them to the Sultan’s 
halting place. The army shed so much blood that the water of 
the river became undrinkable. ” 

The above account is simple and indicates that there was 
a stubborn fight with some chief not mentioned and that the 
elephants for which Mahmud principally came were secured. 
There is no mention of an idol being broken, but Utbi in the 
beginning mentions idol-breaking as one of the objects of Mah- 
mud. The identification of Thanesar becomes doubtfut owing 
to the difficulty of arriving at a stream after marching through 
a desert which does not fit in with the actual position of Thane- 
sar ( Elliot Vol. II 452). But we must remember that Utbi 
does not write from personal knowledge and is always hyper- 
bolical in his descriptions. There is the river Sarasvatl near 
Thanesar and the Karnal District Gazetteer, in describing its 
physical aspects, states that there are hilly tracts to the north 
of Thanesar from which torrential rivers come such as the 
Sarasvatl ( p. 1 ). The battle may not have been fought in the 
immedi ite vicinity of Thanesar but at some distance. The 
battle is rightly placed in 1014 A. D., as the Gazetteer also does, 
a year after the annexation of the Panjab and Mahmud may 
have come upon Thandsar suddenly through the desert via 
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Multan. The whole of the Panjab was now under him and he 
could take any route he liked. He had visited Multan ere this 
a second time and punished the Mahomedans there for again 
relapsing into the Karmatian heresy. 

The account given by Firishta of this expedition is, we 
think, wholly imaginary. Firishta places this event in 402 H. 

( 1011 A. D. ) and relates that Anandapala on learning Mah- 
mud’s intention to attack Thanesar and desecrate the famous 
idol, there named Jagsom, although he was subordinate to 
Mahmud, submitted a respectful protest. But Mahmud re- 
fused sayii.g that the followers of the religion of Mahomet 
exerted themselves in the subversion of idolatry to obtain 
reward in heaven. The Raja of Delhi thereupon called upon 
the Hindus of the whole of India to come together to defend 
the idol of Thanesar. But Mahmud attacked Thanesar before 
the Hindus could assemble. After capturing Thanesar, Mah- 
mud wished to march on Delhi ; his nobles told him that ho 
could not safely do it till he had conquered and annexed the 
Panjab behind him. All this is pure imagination as Delhi was 
not then in such a leading position as to appeal to the Hindus 
of the whole of India. It was, if it had come into existence, an 
insignificant subordinate kingdom. The expedition again 
according to Utbi took place after the reduction of the Panjab 
to the position of an annexed province at the battle of Nazin 
( Nandana ) and when Anandapala was already dead. Firishta 
by ante-dating this event has given this Imaginary glowing 
account. Even Elliot rightly says here, though he restricts 
his remark to Delhi only, “ There is nothing in the Yamini to 
warrant the reference to Delhi ; the existence of which is no- 
where alluded to by contemporary riters. ” ( Al-Beruni, as 
already stated, does not even mention Delhi in his geographical 
chapter). “ The frequent mention by Firishta of Delhi and its 
Raja in connection with the Ghazni kings does not rest on 
solid foundation. ” ( p. 454 ). The fact is that writers coming 
four or five centuries later oannot.^ifest themselves of their 
surroundings and must bring in Delhi which was so famous 
in their days. 



CHAPTER XIL 


THE SACK OF MATHURA. 

The last expedition convinced Mahmud that it was possi* 
ble to extend his raids into Mid-India where the city of Ma- 
thura famed for its temples and their riches was situate. He 
had also a cause of quarrel with the Fratihara Emperor of 
Northern India, Rajyapala, as he had twice assisted the kings 
of the Panjab in their fights with him. But he took time be- 
fore he undertook this distant expedition and made due prepara- 
tions. He wished to secure his rear and there were troubles 
in his western provinces. Utbi has related them in his history 
with fullness. He mentions also a change of viziers at Ghazni* 
The government at Ghazni was an ordered one and Mahmud 
exercised strict control over the governors of provinces. Kho- 
rasan was the centre of learning in those days and learned men 
from there were appointed to high offices. The language of the 
learned was Persian, but the new vizier who was himself a poet 
and a man of learning ordered all documents to be drawn up 
in Arabic. Ilekkhan king of Turks died about this time and 
he was succeeded by his brother. While Mahmud was attack- 
ing and subduing idolaters in Hindustan, the idolaters of Ohin 
and Mongolia came down upon the Mahomedan Turks of 
Kashgar with a force of one hundred thousand men. This was 
a precursor of those dreadful inroads of the Moguls under Chan- 
giskhan which devastated Asia two centuries later. Togankhan, 
brother of Ilekkhan, sent for succour from all Mahomedan 
states to oppose this formidable invasion and probably Mahmud 
sent a contigent. A fierce battle was fought and the idolaters 
of Chin like the idolaters of Hind were defeated and almost 
annihilated. Mahmud continued his previous friendly relations 
with the Turks under Togankhan and cemented them furthei 
by marrying a daughter of Ilekkhan to his son Masa*ud, whom 
he appointed governor of Balkh. 

Utbi also describes how Mahmud by his zeal for religion 
had become renowned and ** by his intelligence had even come 
to be considered a guide in expounding the law *’ and " watched 
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that the ordained statutes should be kept pure from the dust of 
innovation”. The Sultan commissioned spies to discover 
heretics and their places of meetings. They were brought 
from different places and cities to the court and impaled on 
trees or stoned. And the venerable Abu Bakar, a religious 
nobleman, coincided in opinion with the Sultan. Utbi further 
relates how a certain Tahirti who claimed to be a Sayyad and 
an emissary from the king and Khalifa of Egypt with letters 
and robes was proceeding to Ghazni but was stopped by order 
of Mahmud at Herat and conveyed back to Nishapur, capital 
of Khorasan and there tried for heresy and finally executed 
with the consent of Kadir Billah the Khalifa of Baghdad. 
Mahmud sternly suppressed heresy as well as the schism of 
Khilafat throughout his extensive dominions and thus acquired 
fame throughout the Mahomedan world ( p. 444 ). It is no 
wonder that zealous soldiers collected at Ghazni to take part 
in his religious wars against infidels which by the destruction 
of idols and the acquisition of plunder secured advantage in the 
next as well as in this world. 

Having conquered Khwarism which had meantime rebelled 
and having annexed that land to his other kingdoms, “ the Sul- 
tan thought he would undertake a third sacred conquest and he 
arrived at Bost and examined the accounts of collectors. The 
conquests of Hindu territories so as to become the territory of 
Tplttm were overflowing and “ the veil of infidelity remained 
nowhere except in Kashmir”. “Nearly twenty thousand men 
had come from the plains of Mawarannahar (beyond the Oxus) 
through zeal for Islam. They excited the purpose of the Sultan 
and he desired to proceed with those troops to Kanauj. This 
was a country quite unknown to foreign kingdoms.” 

Utbi thus describes the march to Kanauj and the fight 
nea r Mathura. “From the rivers Jihun(Sind) and Jhelum 
and Chand he went sraight to Tibet. And wherever he came, 
envoys came to meet him, offering submission and allegiance. 
And when he arrived near Kashmir, Habali son of Shasin, 
general of the army of Kashmir, joined his service. As he was 
told that there was no room for any one who had not accepted 
T.Um, he took his position with robbers (skirmishers) and went 
before the troops. The army passed valley after valley and every 
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night before the crowing of the cock, the sound of fife and drum 
arose ( vide description of the march of Harsha by Sana VoL I 
p. 143). On the 29th of Rajab in 409 H. ( 1018 ) they left the 
Jumna behind and came to the castle of Barm (Baran) in the 
country of Harun; the king was the greatest of the sovereigns of 
India but when he saw the army sea, he came down with about 

10.000 men and accepted Islam. From hence they came to the 
fortress of Kaljand who had immense riches, strong cavalry and 
grand army. He arranged his army, his cavalry and his ele- 
phants and waited for the approach of the Sultan in a wood 
into whose intricacies a ray of the sun could not penetrate and 
from whose leaves and branches a needle would not reach the 
ground. Tne Sultan commanded his advanced guard to force 
themselves into the midst of the forest. They found a road 
from the upper castle and when the green sea struck out “Allah 
Akbar” they stood firm for a time and made charges from their 
position. At length it became known that all events are in the 
grasp of destiny and the well-formed scimitar, though its force 
may be extreme and its edge sharp, is but a vassal to the decree 
of fate, if it penetrate to the Moslem blood. The despicable 
ones threw themselves into the river in order thal; the current 
might be the means of their preservation, but some came to 
the sword and some were drowned. Five thousand perished 
and Kaljand drew his dagger, killed his wife and ripping him- 
self up went to hell. Of their wealth 185 heads of elephants 
and other plunder came to the Sultan. In the city there was a 
place of worship of the Jndian* people, and when he came to 
that place he saw a city of wonderful fabric and conception, 
so that one might say this is a building of paradise ”. 

4. From this poetical but concise account of the secretary 
of Mahmud who was probably in Ghazni, we can determine the 
course of the expedition by the help of other information. Mah- 
mud marched with an army of about one lakh of men of whom 

20.000 were irregular amateur Turkish soldiers from beyond the 
Oxus. But he kept strict discipline on the march, as a great 
commander does, rising in the early morning and marching 
throughout the day. For he had to surprize the enemy by the 
celerity of his movement. He marched along the foot of the 
Himalayas in order probably to avoid crossing big rivers lower 
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down. And on the way, every oastle must have submitted to, 
or been conquered by, such a formidable force. He did not 
allow Hindus, in the name of submission, to join his army 
and create a discordant treacherous element and he asked the 
Kashmir contingent to march ahead. (It is difficult to imagine 
that Kashmir could have really sent one and we will speak 
about this later on). Having crossed the Jumna, on the 
20th of Rajjab or in December 1018 he marched southwards 
without crossing the Ganges, through Antarbed, as Kanauj was 
on the west bank of the river and as he did not wish to place 
that river before him as an obstacle in attacking Kanauj 
Naturally he was opposed here and there by feudatory Rajput 
chiefs, but generally they submitted as the king of Baran did. 
Baran is undoubtedly the modern Bulandshahar ; it is an 
ancient town sometimes identified with the Varanavata of tho 
Mahabharata and ancient coins of the second century B. C. of 
Saka satraps and Kushans have been found there as also a 
copper-plate belonging to the Gupta period. There was a feu- 
datory king probably belonging to the Dor Rajput clan and his 
name was Haradatta (which was read as Harun in Persian ). 
A copper-plate belonging to this line of kings dated 1096 A. D. 
has been found here, giving the genealogy of this line and in it 
Haradatta is the 7th king and he submitted to Mahmud ( Bu- 
landshahar Gazetteer). Probably his conversion with ten thou- 
sand of his followers is an hyperbole of Utbi. Marching south- 
wards, Mahmud was opposed near Mathura by one Kaljand 
with a considerable force and this Kulachandra fearlessly and 
stubbornly fought with the vast army of Mahmud. He was most 
probably a general of, and a feudatory chieftain under, the Pra- 
tihKra emperor Rajyapala of Kanauj. 

Mathura the most sacred city of the Hindus, especially the 
Vaishnavas, was in the heart of the empire of Kanauj and the 
PratihKra emperors were often devotees of Vishnu, Mathura 
had been founded by Satrughna, a brother of RStna and it was 
the birth-place of Srikrishna. Mathura was sacred to the 
Buddhists also and during the Hindu period its importance still 
more increased. The superb temples built there and the immense 
treasures accumulated therein could not be given up to the 
idoUbreaker and plunderer without a struggle and RajyapSla 
10 
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though unwilling to sacrifice himself must have sent a strong 
force to Oppose Mahmud* The battle is said to have been fought 
in a wood ; and the place has been identified with the village 
of Mahaban on the maps. And there must have been then a 
great forest surrounding the place ; for this is the place where 
Nanda lived and reared Srikrishna in a forest, which long re- 
mained uncut down to recent times. The place is about six 
miles from Mathura and Shahajahan is recorded to have killed 
tigers in the jungle (Mathura Gazetteer). There is a small 
bill and a fort there and Kulachandra may even have been the 
hereditary protector of this Mahaban which is also a sacred 
place. He fought stubbornly with his infantry, cavalry and 
elephants and Utbi as usual attributes the success of Mahmud 
to the dictates of fate. Mahmud had no doubt come with an 
irresistible force, but it may be related to the credit of the 
Hindus that they did not deliver their sacred city to plunder 
and devastation without making a frantic effort to save it. 
Kulachandra in the usual Rajput fashion when unable to avert 
his fate killed his wife first and himself thereafter. The almost 
superhuman grandeur of the city of Mathura and the immense 
booty which Mahmud undoubtedly got in its sack are thus 
described by Utbi. 

“They had built one thousand castles which they had 
made idol-temples and in the midst of the city they had built a 
temple higher than all, to delineate the beauty and decoration 
of which the pens of all writers and the pencils of all painters 
would be powerless. In the memoir which the Sultan wrote of 
this journey he thus declares that if any one should undertake 
to build a fabric like that, he would expend thereon one hun- 
dred thousand packets of a thousand dinars and would not com- 
plete it in two hundred years with the assistance of the most 
ingenious masters. And among the mass of idols there were 
five idols made of pure gold of the height of five cubits ; and one 
had a jacinth arranged on it which the Sultan would have 
bought in the bazar gladly for fifty thousand dinars; andano* 
ther had a sapphire of azure water of one solid piece weighing 
four hundred miskala. From the feet of that idol they got 400, 
miskale weight of gold. Of silver the idols were so many 
that they who estimated their weights took a long-time in 
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weighing them. They devastated all that city and the Sultan 
passed therefrom towards Kanauj, leaving the greater part 
of his army there.” 

Suoh is the account, painful to a Hindu, of the sack of 
Mathura by Mahmud in the declining days of the Imperial 
Fratihara kings of Kanauj. Wealth always has passed from the 
weak to the strong and one is reminded- here of the sack of 
Rome by Alaric in the declining days of the Roman Empire so 
graphically described by Gibbon “ Eleven hundred and sixty 
years after the foundation of the Imperial city which had 
subdued and civilized a considerable part of mankind, it was 
delivered to the licentious fury of the tribes of Germany and 
Scythia. The recently converted Goth spared the Vatican 
and many Christians found asylum there ; but a cruel slaughter 
was made of the Romans; gold and jewels were removed and 
the palaces of Rome were stripped of their splendid furniture. 
Many a statue was melted for its precious material and many 
a vase was shivered into fragments by the stroke of a battle-axe. 
It is not easy to compute the multitude who from a honourable 
position and prosperous fortune were suddenly reduced to the 
miserable position of captives. Fugitives from Rome filled 
the povinces and this awful catastrophe of Romo filled the 
astonished empire with grief and terror.” a 
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THE FALL OF KANAUJ. 

Grief and terror must have seized the Emperor of Northern 
India and R&jyap^la, like Honorarius the emperor of Rome, 
fled and was neither in Mathura nor in Kanauj but was already 
in Bari beyond the Ganges, a place not yet identified. Mahmud 
must have heard all this through his informers. He, however, 
took care to take an augury on the Koran and pursued 
R^jyapala beyond the Ganges with a small force that he may 
be tempted to come to a fight. Utbi rightly describes him as 
the chief of the kings of India and says that all kings bent 
their necks to him and acknowledged his power and dignity. 
The name of this king, wo now know, was RAj 3 ’'apala a word 
which might be read in Persian as'Raja Jaipal cr Haipal and 
Elliot in the absence of the epigraphic evidence we now 
possess, it is no wonder, identified him with Jaipal, king of 
Lahore who was already deadi and who perhaps, he thought, 
was acknowledged king even in Mid-India. Later Mahomedan 
historians call him by various other names which are all 
absurd guesses and some have called him Kunvarp^la i. e. heir 
apparent of Jaipal. On the 8th of Shaban (January 1019, Elliot 
II p. 457) ** Mahmud reached Kanauj where a mountain rose 
before him and his army passed the Ganges to pursue the 
fugitive emperor. As the Sultan did not probably come at 
him, he (returned and) reduced the seven fortresses of Kanauj 
placed on the margin of the water of the Ganges ” (Utbi p. 457). 
“ Nearly 10,000 temples were built in these castles and the 
lying idolaters declared that the fabrics were two or three 
hundred thousand years old Kanauj is an ancient town 
supposed to be ruled by the Vedic king KuMka father of 
Visv^mitra and its sacredness was as great as that of Mathu- 
ra. It was a flourishing city at this time and its grandeur had 
begun in the days of Harsha four hundred years before. It 
was already a vast city in his days as recorded by Hiuen 
T.sang whose description of it we have quoted in Vol. I (p. 28). 
The greater number of the people had left the place and the 
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Sultan took the forts in one day and plundered them. Kanauj 
appears, however, to have been not as grand as Mathura. The 
glowing description given by Mahmud is sometimes wrongly 
transferred to Kanauj but from Utbi it is clear that it belongs in 
reality to Mathura. Mahmud is not clearly stated to have 
destroyed the temples here as at Mathura. 

The Sultan thence turned to Manj a fortified place of 
the Brahmins and they for a time resisted him but finding 
resistance unavailable “ they threw themselves down from the 
castle while some killed themselves with darts and the edge of 
swords What place this was has again not been ascertained. 
It must have been a place lower down on the Ganges and said 
to be in the present Etawa District. From hence the Sultan 
came to the fortress of ‘Aster ’held by Jandbal the Violent. 
“ This fortress was situated in the midst of a forest upon an 
eminence and deep moats were drawn around it This place 
is identified with Asni now a village on the western bank of 
the Ganges in the Fatehpur district where there is even now a 
strong fort on the Ganges. Its chief was probably subordinate 
to Kanauj and likely to give trouble. Having subdued this 
chief, Mahmud directed his course towards Chandrar^i who 
was the owner of a very strong fortress. ” This was of course 
the Chandel king, the owner of the almost impregnable fort of 
Kalanjar, who was an independent king, as even Utbi relates 
that “ he had never owned submission to any one and knew 
nothing but boasting and pride (p. 450.) 

Utbi mentions here a quarrel between Jandbal the Violent 
(perhaps a chief belonging to the ancient Gautama clan which 
even now inhabits the Fatehpur District-F atehpur Gazetteer — or 
a Sengftr chief whose descendants are now on the south of the 
Jumna and known as the Maharajas of Jagmanpur in the 
Jalaun District) and Chandrarai, which cannot be well under- 
stood and in the midst of this quarrel Mahmud came upon 
Chandrarai who “depending upon the repelling power of his 
forts and his numerous army determined to oppose the Sultan. 
But Haibal advised him not to fight and he retired with liis 
army and treasures into a mountain.” Utbi attributes this 
advice of Haibal to the treacherous motive of taking possession of 
the fort (probably Kalpi) of Chandrarai himself when the Sultan 
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had defeated him ; but “ the Sultan without stopping to reduce 
the fort pursued Chandrarai into his place of retirement for three 
successive days and killed many men and seized their arms 
and accoutrements. They took some elephants by force and 
others came willingly whom they gave the name of Khudadad 
or God-given. They obtained from the treasure of Chandrarai 
three thousand packets of gold, silver and jewels and saphires 
and so great an abundance of slaves that the price of each did 
not exceed ten dirhams. The Sultan returned to Ghazni and the 
renown of his prosperity extended from the east to the west 
This certainly was the most extended, the most fruitful 
and the most energetic expedition undertaken by Mahmud in 
which he came as far south as modern Cawnpore and Ealpi. 
Later Mahomedan historians and Firishta especially have made 
many incongruous statements and additions in consequence of 
their ignorance of the real history of the period and even of 
the geography of Antarbed. And European historians have been 
at pains to explain the movements of Mahmud by relying 
chiefly on Firishta. But as Elliot has pointed out all this 
arose from following Firishta too implicitly without referring 
to more original and authentic sources (p. 408). That principal 
source is the Yamini of Utbi and we have given the above 
account from it. The real probable course of Mahmud after 
entering the Antarbed appears to be this:— -he moved via 
Meerut and Baran south as far as Mah&ban, then crossed the 
Jumna and plundered Mathura. He then repassed the Jumna, 
arrived at Kanauj, crossed the Ganges to frighten Rajyap&la and 
returning took Kanauj. Going south through Antarbed he 
defeated a powerful chief and crossing the Jumna again at 
Ealpi pursued Chandrarai into the mountains but hot as far as 
Kalanjar. He recrossed the Jumna at Ealpi and returned as he 
had come through the Antarbed. The same course is described 
in the history of Nizamuddin Ahmad, an extract from which is 
given by Elliot (Vol. II p. 460-1) in which Nizamuddin makes 
only a few alterations in what Utbi has stated. 

The real difficulty is in determining the names and actions 
of Hindu chiefs and we have already stated on the basis of 
epigraphic evidence now available which was not before Elliot 
that the king of Kanauj was the Pratihara emperor RS-jyap^la 
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and the Chandrarai was the Chandel king Ganda both of 
whom had assisted Anandap&la in his fight with Mahmud. 
Mahmud would certainly have not returned without giving a 
lesson to both. The advice which Haibal (Rajyapala) gave to 
Chandrarai appears to us to be a friendly advice and both 
escaped without being reduced to subjection. This must have 
troubled Mahmud and this is, in our view, the reason why he 
returned again next year as described by Utbi, Nizamuddin 
Ahmad and even Firishta. 

The year is not given by Utbi and Nizamuddin gives 400 
H while Firishta gives it as 412 which Elliot considers most 
probable. Nizamuddin states that when Mahmud heard tliat 
Raja Ganda had killed the Raja of Kanauj for having recog- 
nised and submitted to tha Sultan, he resolved to invade his 
territory. But this event must have happened later and 
Nizamuddin is wrong in assigning this cause for this expedi- 
tion. For then there was no reason for attacking Kanauj and its 
chief Haibal and defeating him at the battle of the Rahib as 
Utbi and Nizamuddin both describe. Further we are not yet 
told by Utbi that Jaipal (Rajyapal) had submitted to the Sultan. 
He had fled to Bari and had not come to any fight with 
Mahmud, To completely subjugate him the next expedition 
was undertaken by Mahmud. And it appears that like Shivaji 
or any astute general, Mahmud did not inform even his army 
that he was proceeding against RAjyapSla. Utbi says that 
Mahmud set out with the avowed intention of punishing the 
Afghan robbers who from their mountain fastnesses troubled 
caravans. Having done this Mahmud suddenly turned 
towards Hindustan “ passed the desert and left behind 
fords and passages of rivers, ravaged the country as he passed 
and arrived at the river Rahib (not identified) whose whirlpools 
oould carry away horsemen. Here in a fitting place Jaipal 
(RSjyapaia) had halted and would not permit any one to pass 
the water. The Sultan ordered hides to be inflated and 
eight men at night threw themselves into water. And R&jya- 
pftla sent five elephants and a body of men to oppose them 
but they held on and pierced those elephants through and 
through with arrows and bore the men to the ground. And the 
Sultan encouraged every ono to swim saying “ wc ought to 
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endure the toil of a day for the rtst of a whole life And men 
holding horses’ manes swam over. We are reminded here of a 
similar feat accomplished by Govind III, when he attacked 
Kanauj itsefl, described in Volume II (p. 166). And theykilled 
many men and brought seventy elephants to the Sultan’s yoke 
by compulsion. The infidels fled leaving their treasures as 
booty. The Sultan had taken augury from the Koran and the 
promise was fulfilled and “ the Sultan was raised on the effec- 
tual settlement of the seat of justice and felt assured of 
extended prosperity and empire Here ends Utbi’s account of 
this expedition and even here Utbi does not mention that Ka- 
jyapala submitted and even that Mahmud returned to Ghazni. 
It, however, seems that Mahmud did not retire without obtain- 
ing a formal submission from RajyapSla who, as we shall have 
to state later on, must have promised to pay a yearly tribute to 
the Sultan. Thus fell the empire of Kanauj, though the Prati- 
hara line of its kings for a time continued to rule, as stated 
elsewhere, till it was supplanted by the Gahadavalas under Chan- 
dra. Other historians bring in here Puru Jaipal. Nizamuddin 
mentions him and states that he opposed the crossing of the 
Jumna by Mahmud. Firishta mentions him as the grandson 
of Jaipal, Raja of the Panjab. Jumna is of course wrongly sub- 
stituted for the Rahib which may have been the Ghaggar or 
some other river in Oudh in which province Bari is placed by 
Al-Beruni. We know that Oudh was directly under Kanauj 
and it may be possible, as Elliot has surmised, that Trilocha- 
napala after his defeat on the confines of Kashmir at the battle 
of the Tausi may have taken refuge with Rftjyap&la king of 
Kanauj, Al-Beruni states that Triloohanap&la died in 1021 
A. D. ( 412 H. ) and this battle on the Rahib may have been 
fought in that year and Trilochanapala must have fought 
bravely in this battle and ended his life on the battle-field on 
the east bank of the Rahib. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


EXPEDITION AGAINST KALANJAR. 

From here onwards we lose the guidance of the jiccoiint 
written by Utbi, a contemporary and secretary of Mahmud and 
have to rely on later historians or Bakharkars who wrote two 
or three hundred years later. Why Utbi finishes his account 
here is inexplicable. There is not the smallest doubt that he 
lived upto the year 420 H and later for he mentions that in that 
year Kadhi Abdulla Said went on pilgrimage to Mecca and he 
also relates the controversies which raged between him and 
Abu Baker on his return. The translator of Utbi remarks in a 
foot-note here that if this year be correct Utbi must be taken 
to have lived longer than he is supposed to do ( p. 474 ). Again 
Utbi states that Mahmud passed a long life and the translator 
again remarks in a foot-note that this expression would imply 
that Utbi lived during a greater part of Mahmud’s life than is 
usually supposed ( p. 483 ). It is, therefore, a puzzle why Utbi 
does not carry on his narrative down to the year 420 H or 1029 
A. D.Trobably he finishes his account with the climax attained 
at this time ( 1020 A. D. ) by Mahmud’s good fortune. His 
empire at this moment was so extensive that it peached on the 
north-west to the Caspian sea, including as it did Khwarism and 
even Georgia, while on the south-east, it touched the Sarsuti 
including the Panjab and Thanesar. He had further humbled 
and subjected to a yearly tribute the emperor of Northern India, 
at. the battle on the Rahib and perhaps he" had defeated and 
entered into friendly relations with the king of the Turks beyond 
the Oxirs. He had finally obtained incalculable wealth from 
the raid on Mathura and Kanauj and human nature impelled 
him to expend it on a magnificent mosque at Ghazni, being 
incited thereto, perhaps, by the sight of the magnificent temple 
at Mathura which the best architects ” he said “ could not 
have built in two hundred years. ’* He, therefore, at this time 
designed and reared a splendid mosque at Ghazni, the old 
mosque there being built for a smaller number of people and at 
a time when Ghazni had but a small territory. Utbi describes 
U 
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the building of the grand Juma Masjid of Ghazni on which 
“slaves from Hind and Khorasan worked day and night and 
superintendents richly paid supervised from morning to evening. 
Trees were brought from Hind and Sind and used on the said 
works; mighty stones of marble, square and hexagonal, were 
brought from distant places. And they drew out the domed 
porticoes so perfectly spherical that the arch of the sky was but 
a myth in comparison. ’ They spared not the purest gold in 
their paintings and gilding, and crushed the bodylike idols and 
fastened them in the doors and walls. The Sultan commanded 
a closet to be constructed for his own use. “He commanded 
the fabric to be square with expanding porches and interlacing 
curvatures.” The pavement was made of white marble and on 
the sides of every court they delineated golden paintings shaded 
with lapis-lazuli. “ Every one who saw this fabric took the 
finger of wonder into his mouth and said ‘ Oh thou who hast 
beheld the mosque of Damascus and are maddened thereby 
and profess that no building like that is possible ’ come and see 
the mosque of Ghazni.’ ” “ In front there was an immense nave 
for great festivals and congregations in which six thousand 
servants might fulfil their duties.” “And he built near the 
precincts a college and supplied it with valuable books and 
rare volumes, of theology and to these pure walls of instruction 
professors and Imams and students directed their course ; and 
from the endowments of the college they received daily 
maintenance and necessaries and a salary monthly or yearly 
was paid to them. And during the reign of the Sultan the 
extent of Ghazni exceeded all cities in spacious buildings and 
solid edifices. And amongst other fabrics there were a thousand 
walled enclosures for elephants with their grooms, the suppliers 
of food etc. It was God who was the promoter of all this 
prosperity of the land.” ( p. 468-469 ), Utbi probably finishes 
his narrative with a further description of the Sultan’s just rule 
and the rule of his younger brother in Khorasan where he was 
appointed by Mahmud but unfortunately where he died young. 
It is probably at this climax that Utbi ends his account which 
does not seem to have an abrupt end. But we at this time are 
unfortunately deprived of a reliable account of the subsequent 
doings of this great sovereign. Elliot mentions the battle of 
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the Rahib as the thirteenth expedition and enumerates four more 
expeditions thereafter on the authority of Nizamuddin and 
Firishta. These do not mention their own authorities, yet it is 
probable that they had some reliable sources of information for 
their narrative, though we find that owing to distance of time 
and ignorance of localities they make many wrong statements. 
Utbi mentions state documents such as a register of expeditions 
and even memoirs written by Mahmud himself and it 
is probable that other contemporary writers such as Baihaki 
whose works are not available to us, supplied them with 
information. It is not, therefore, possible that these later writers 
give us imaginary stories though we must accept their accounts 
with caution and try to tally them with information available 
from Indian epigraphic evidence. Thus the statement of 
Nizamuddin that the Raja of Kanauj was killed by a Raja 
named Nanda for having submitted to the Sultan ( Elliot II 
p. 63 ), a statement made by him from some contemporary 
Mahomedan writer, is-borne out and supported by Chandella and 
Kachhapaghata inscriptions. As will bo related in Chandella 
history later on, a Chandella inscription states that Vidyadhara 
son of Ganda destroyed the king of Kanyakubja ( E. 1. I p. 222 ) 
and that in this he was assisted by Bhoja and the Kalachuri 
king. This combined force was led by a Kachhapaghata king of 
Gwalior who was a feudatory of the Chandella king and another 
Kachhapaghata chieftain of Dubhkund (in Gwalior territory) by 
name Arjuna is said in an inscription to have actually, when 
engaged in the service of king Vidyadhara, by his arrows in 
a great battle cut through the neck of Rajyapala. This speaks 
volumes of the spirit of the Rajput kings of this time who did 
not like the action of Rajyapala in submitting to a foreign king, 
the breaker of the idols of Mathura, and a combined army of 
Chandella, Paramara, Kalachuri and Kachhapaghata kings 
attacked Rajyapala in Kanauj and killed him. Probably they 
returned without doing more and Trilochanapala son of Rajya- 
pala succeeded him in due course at Kanauj. 

Though thus the account of Rajyapala being killed is true, 
it seems to us that Nizamuddin is wrong in placing this event 
before the expedition of Mahmud against Rai Jaipal (Rajyapala) 
and the battle of the Rahib described above and in misstating 
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that the eight men who crossed the deep stream of the Rahib 
crossed the Jumna where further Puru Jaipal opposed Mahmud. 
Again, Nizamuddin states that the eight men advanced on 
Bari which is mentioned by no other writer (Elliot II p. 464). 
The advance and capture of Bari must be correct as we know 
from Al-Beruni that Rajyapala had made it his residence. It 
must have been after the battle on the Rahib that R&jyap&la 
must have submitted and consented to the payment of a 
tribute. It was after this that Rajyapala must have been 
attacked by the Hindu confederacy led by the Chandella king 
and Mahmud on hearing of this must have thought it necessary 
to chastise both tho Chandella and the Gwalior kings. Lastly 
Nizamuddin twice leads Mahmud against the Chandella king 
once after the capture of Bari and again in what Elliot calls 
the fifteenth expedition viz. that against Gwalior and Kalanjar 
on the authority of the same author. Utbi does not mention 
that Mahmud went against Chandrarai after the battle of the 
Rahib, for at that time Rajyapala had not yet been killed. 
It seems probable that Chandrarai was only once attacked 
and not twice. 

Mahmud led in 1022 an expedition against Kirat, Nur^ 
Lohkot and Lahore (reckoned as fourteenth by Elliot); the 
first two are identified with Swat and Bajaur where Hinduism 
still lingered and the people were worshippers of the lion which 
Elliot thinks means Sakya Sinha or Buddha. But though this 
district was a staunch Buddhist district in the days of Hiuen 
Tsang yet, we think, Buddhism was dead in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries throughout these territories. The lion refers 
to the man-lion Avatara of Vishnu and we have shown in 
Volume I, that the worship of Narasinha was prevalent in the 
panjab, Multan being known as Prahladapura or the city of 
Prahlada, devotee of Narasinha. Mahmud conquered this ter- 
ritory and converted the people to Mahomedanism. He then 
went to Lohkot the impregnable fortress of Kashmir and 
returned without effecting an entrance into that inaccessible 
country, after paying a visit to Lahore* which was now the 
capital of one of his Indian provinces. He must have learnt 

Elliot n p. * 166 ; this contradicts the statement in the Lahore Gazetteer that MahmiUI 
did not visit Lahore at all which seemi Incredible. 
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here of the events at Kanauj and determined to lead an expedi- 
tion against Gwalior and Kalanjar next autumn. 

In 404 H (1023 A. D.) he led this expedition and he must 
not have crossed the Jumna at all as he had first to chastise 
the king of Gwalior. This king submitted without fighting and 
as he was merely a feudatory of Kalanjar, Mahmud did not 
wait here long but proceeded against Ganda, called Nanda 
wrongly by Mahomedan writers. Some European writers 
doubt the truth of this expedition and Elliot could not explain 
the inclusion of Gwalior in it (Elliot II p. 467) ; but when we 
know from inscriptions that both Gwalior and Kalanjar had 
together attacked RSjyapala, we may not only grant the neces- 
sity and truth of this expedition but see why Gwalior was first 
attacked and humbled. Nizamuddin detailing this expedition 
says that Mahmud again attacked Kalanjar which as we have 
seen is a repetition. In reality this was the first expedition 
against Chandrarai of Kalanjar (perhaps the second if we take 
into account the first invasion of Kalpi after Kanauj and 
Mathura were taken in 1018 A. D.). Ganda at this time retired 
to Kalanjar which Mahmud invested. Nizamuddin writes 
that this fort was unparallelled in the whole of Hindustan for 
strength. Nanda presented three hundred elephants and sued 
for peace.** “He also sent a few Hindi verses in praise of the 
Sultan which were shown to learned men of tlie country and 
court-poets who bestowed high praise upon them ; the Sultan 
was pleased and sending some presents bestowed upon Nanda 
fifteen fortresses.** It seems that Mahmud was prudent enough 
not to waste his power upon the reduction of such fortresses as 
Kalanjar and Gwalior, and contented himself with accepting 
their submission, and their non-interference with the king of 
Kanauj paying him a tribute. It is natural that Trilochanapala 
who had succeeded Rajyapala must have consented to pay 
a yearly tribute as covenanted by his father. 

NOTE -It seems to us that Sir Vincent Smith implicitly following 
Nizamuddin has given a different and probably mistaken account of these 
events in bis article on the Chandellas in Indian Antiquary XXXVII 
(p. 142). He observes “In the course of the 12th expedition in Jan, 1019 
KsjyapSla submitted and promised an indemnity of one million dirhems 
and 30 elephants. For this submission REjyapSla was killed by Qanda's 
eon In May 1019. Mahmud invaded again And an ally of Ganda whose 
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identity is obscured by the imperfection of the Persian alphabet but who 
was almost certainly Trllochanapala son ofBSjyapSla opposed Mahmud's 
passage ot the Jumna but failed. Mahmud crossed the river and captured 
and sacked the town of Bari and then marched southwards to chastise 
Ganda in his own territory. He collected a force in accordance with the 
usual Hindu custom comprising 36,000 horse, 115000 foot and 640 elephants. 
The Sultan felt uneasy and reconnitred the array from an eminence In 
the night Ganda fie i. The Sultan carefully attacked the deserted camp 
lest there might be a ruse and got immense booty. The cowardice and the 
immense plunder again induced the Sultan to invade his territory via 
Gwalior in 1023 A. D. Mahmud invested Kalanjar. Ganda. gave him 
300 elephants and immense presents and accepted back Kalanjar and 15 
forts from Mahmud. Notwithstanding the success gained so easily by 
Mahmud, the Chandel kingdom was not again attacked by Mahomedans 
until 180 years ha l elapsed and Ganda's successors were loft free to manage 
their own affairs **. This account is full of apparent incogruities 
owing to Smith's following Nizamuddin implicitly as stated above. 
I^Uzamuddin gives two expeditions against Kalanjar instead of one and 
places both after the defeat and death of Rsjyapsla at the hands of 
the Oh'indollas. In' this case the second expedition becomes an unneces- 
sary expedition as undertaken merely for plunder and via Gwalior 
for no reason. Secondly, Ganda’s running away at night when he had 
such an overwhelming force is on the face of it unbelievable. Utbi never 
describes such toenes ; but later Mahomedan writers are tempted 
to imagine such encounters wherein overwhelming forces are assigned 
to the Hindu king and he is shown to have run away without fighting. 
Even Utbi has described Ganda as an independent king full of pride 
and courage. This is a plainly imaginaiy scene invented by Nizam- 
uddin. For even on his own showing, if this expedition had been undertaken 
by Mahmud to puTiish Kalanjar for killing BSjyapSla, there was no neces- 
sity to cross the Jumna and go against Kanauj. It does not yeem likely 
that Trllochanapala would oppose Mahmud to whom his father had submit- 
ted. Lastly Utbi does not relate that Mahmud went against Nanda after 
the battle of the Rahib where the eight men crossed the turbulent river in 
Lee of opposition as stated by Nizamuddin himself. The proper explana- 
tion is that Nizamuddin is wrong in describing the march against Nanda 
at this time and also placing the event of the Raja of Kanauj being attack- 
ed and killed by Nanda before the battle of the Rahib. The course of 
event . according to our view was this. In the 13th expedition against 
Kanauj (1019) RSjyapSla did not submit but fled to Bari. In the 13th 
expedition Mahmud led an army against Rajyapala and Bari and con- 
quering him in the battle of the Rahib accepted his submission on condition 
of payment of tribute (1021 March). In May Rajyarala was attacked and 
killed by Nanda as.'^isted by Gwalior which Mahmud learnt at Lahore in 
1022 March and he led an expedition in 1022 Dec, against Gwalior and Kal- 
anjap and exacted submission from both in Jan. 1023. In this view Ganda 
does not appear to be c’^avem hearted as ho is made to appear. 



CHAPTER XV. 


EXPEDITION TO SOMNATH. 

We now come to the crowning event in the iflol-broaking 
and plundering career of Mahmud, the expedition to Somnath. 
Somnath w^as famous then as a great Siva shrine described 
in detail in the Skanda Purana of the 9th century A, D. and 
also mentioned by Al-Beruni both as a sacred place and a 
resort of pirates. Mahmud certainly would think of attacking 
Somnath and plundering it of its fabulous riches. Unfortunate- 
ly we have no mention of this expedition, the highest achieve- 
ment of Mahmud, in the work of Utbi though he lived up to 420 H 
(1029 A. D.) as stated before, i. e. four years after this event. 
Nor does Rashiduddin who wrote more than two centuries later 
mention the Somnath expedition, or Hamidulla Mustafi who 
followed him twenty years later (E. II p. 430-431). The first 
description is found in Ibn Asir and later writers have only 
embellished his account (ditto p. 468). And there is no men- 
tion whatever of this great calamity which overtook Gujarat 
in the palmy days of the Solankhi rulers whose account is 
fully given by many Gujarat Jain and Hindu c|;ironiclers from 
the time of the founder MOlaraja who came to the throne of 
Anhilwad, as will be shown later on, in 961, sixteen years before 
Sabuktagin. We do not also find the slightest hint about this 
calamity in any inscription found upto this time. Under these 
circumstances one is disposed to doubt whether this expedition 
was actually undertaken by Mahmud in distant Gujarat where 
he must have arrived after traversing a wide desert. Yet 
considering that Hindu writers would be loth to mention this 
disaster to one of their greatest gods and kings and that writers 
though writing centuries after the event had certain Moslem 
accounts before them and are not likely to invent a wholly 
imaginary story, we give the account given by Ibn Asir from 
the extract from his work given in Elliot II (p. 469). 

We may at the outset state that this account, exaggerated 
as it must be, still more increased in the marvellous element 
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in later writers who added imaginary stories to it, chiefly 
from a desire to heighten the religious greatness of Mahmud. 
The story, for instance, — a story told by even Gibbon — that 
immense treasure was concealed within the idol of Somnath, 
that Brahmins offered as ransom several crores of rupees to 
Mahmud which his generals advised him to accept and that 
Mahmud refused saying that he would like to be known on the 
judgment day as an idol-breaker and not as an idol-seller is a 
fabrication of some one, if not of Firishta himself. Wilson, as 
quoted by Elliot (II p. 476) commenting on this embellishment 
of the story of Somnath, observed “ The earlier Mahomedan 
writers say nothing of the mutilation of the features of the idol, 
for in fact it had none ; nor of treasures it contained, which, as 
it was solid, could not have been within it. Firishta invents the 
hidden treasure of rubies and pearls with quite as little war- 
rant ”, This story is plainly absurd, as the linga of Somnath 
must have been a solid block of stone. Similarly the story 
that Mahmud was led into a waterless desert by a treacherous 
Hindu guide and that Mahmud eventually by prayer was able 
to find water, as also the story that Mahmud wished to remain 
in Gujarat as it was a fertile country possessing gold mines 
but was induced to give up this idea on the representation of 
ministers that Khorasan was the country inherited from his 
father and the best for him to live in, are incredible. The 
story of Dabshilim, a recluse and a relative of the fugitive 
king, being entrusted with the government of the country 
when Mahmud retired from it is strange and unbelievable, 
though it has been suggested that he was an uncle of Bhima the 
reigning monarch of Gujarat at this time, who had indeed 
retired and who lived on the bank of the Sarasvatl as a recluse. 

Elliot has given extracts from many historians relating to 
this expedition which the curious reader may refer to, if 
necessary, but we do not think it necessary to summarise their 
accounts as they are mere embellishments of the story first 
given by Ibn Asir which is itself an exaggerated account. We, 
however, give this account in short. “ The idol of Somnath was 
the greatest in India to which people came, especially on lunar 
eclipse nights. Souls of men went to this place, it was 
believed, when separated from ib.e body. The temple was 
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endowed with 10,000 villages ( ? ). Water from the distant 
Ganges was daily brought with which the idol was washed. 
One thousand Brahmins performed the worship of the idol and 
introduced the visitors. Three hundred persons were engaged in 
shaving the heads and beards of the pilgrims. Three hundred 
women sang and danced at the gate of the temple. (Female 
singers and dancers, in ancient times, danced before Siva idols 
as described by Kalidfisa in MeghadOta, a custom still prevail- 
ing in Siva temples in the south, such as the Mangeda temple 
in Goa territory). It was believed that Somnath was displeased 
with the idols of Hind for not opposing Mahmud who, when 
he heard this, resolved upon breaking the Somnath idol and 
proving to the Hindus that their gods were false and that 
they might embrace the true faith. 

So he left Ghazni with 30,000 horse, on the 10th of Shaban 
414 H (1023), besides volunteers and reached Multan in the 
middle of Ramjan. Taking water and corn on 30,000 camels 
he started for Anhilwad through the desert. The chief of 
that town Bhima fled for safety to a fort (named Kandana by 
later writers and probably Kanthad in Cutch). Mahmud 
passed on to Somnath (it is not described anywhere that 
Anhilwad was captured and plundered) through a desert. He 
came to Dabalwarh, a place ten days journey from Somnath. 
The people stayed there believing that Somnath would destroy 
Mahmud. But Mahmud took the place, plundered it and slay- 
ing the people marched on to Somnath. 

He arrived at Somnath on a Thursday in the middle of 
Zilkad, and beheld a strong fortress on the sea-shore washed by 
the waves. The people of the fort were on the walls laughing 
at the Moslems and telling thern that their deity would destroy 
them all. On Friday the Moslems advanced to the assault and 
the Hindus fled. The Moslems scaling the walls with ladders 
entered and a fearful slaughter ensued. A body of Hindus 
entered the temple, cast themselves on the ground before the 
idol and implored him to grant them victory. 

Next morning the battle was renewed and the Maho- 
raedans drove the Hindus to the temple. A dreadful slaughter 
took place at the gate of the temple. Bands of Hindus would 
enter the temple and weeping and clasping their hands would 

n 
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entreat the idol, then issuing forth would fight until they were 
slain. Some took to the sea in boats but they were attacked 
there and were either killed or drowned. 

The temple of Somnath was built upon fifty-six pillars of 
wood covered with lead. The idol itself was in a chamber and 
was five cubits in height and three in girth and must have 
been two cubits hidden in the basement. It had no appearance 
of having been sculptured. Mahmud seized the idol, part of it 
he burnt and part sej.t to Ghazni, where it was made a step at 
the entrance of the Jami Masjid. The shrine of the idol was 
dark but it was lighted by most exquisitely jewelled chandeliers. 
Near the idol was a chain of gold to which bells were attached 
which were rung every watch hour to rouse Brahmins to 
worship. The treasury was near and in it were many idols of 
gold and silver, and veils set with jewels of immense value. 
The worth of the whole plunder exceeded two million dinars 
and the number of the slain exceeded fifty thousand (E. II 
p. 469-471). 

This is an account simple and credible enough. The 
Brahmins or perhaps Rajputs made a frantic resistance at the 
temple itself only to be slain. But the ruler of Gujarat Bhima 
could have made a stubborn resistance before Somnath. He 
could have brought into the field a greater army even, consis- 
ting of cavalry, than that of Manmud if he had been but true 
to his name and the Rajput character. But it must be 
remembered that Mahmud’s prestige by t iis time as a conquer- 
or, had by his constant success, risen to its highest pitch 
like that of Napoleon who himself was latterly looked upon as 
equal to one lakh of men. But even Napoleon was stubbornly 
ot)posed by the Germans and the English at the battle of 
Waterloo. The Hindu character, as stated already, lacks in 
stubbornness under unfavourable circumstances and it is no 
wonder that Bhirna took refuge in a fort in Cutch. After 
taking Somnath, Mahmud is said to have attacked him there, 
though he was impeded by the water of the Runn of Cutjh and 
passing it was dangerous in consequence of the possible rise 
of water at tide time. Bhima, when he saw the conqueror 
coming, fled even from there. Mahmud returned to Ghazni 
via Sind through the desert by a more westerly course where 
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be knew water was not available and where he could not have 
been deceived by treacherous Hindu guides. He was troubled 
extremely by the pirates of the Indus who are supposed to have 
belonged to the Jud country* By a subsequent expedition 
against these Jats, Mahmud gave them condign punishment. 

Mahmud is said to have come to Somncth via Multan 
through the desert by an easterly course taking Ajmer and 
Anhilwad on the way and returned via Cutch, Sind and Multan 
conquering Mansura on the way, as he feared that ‘‘Parainara- 
deva of Malwa (Bhoja) who was preparing to attack him would 
intercept him as he returned.” Probably he was afraid of losing 
the great plunder he had obtained, in a possible conflict with 
the Hindus. 


NOTE— SOMNATH. 

Sonina th Patan or town of Soranath is situated on the west coast of 
Kathiawar and is at present under Junagadh. The place was visited in 
1843 by a trav#?ller and de^’cribed in J. R. A S. VIII p. 173. “ 1 he old tem- 
ple is in ruins and a new temple has been built by Ahilyabai neer the site of 
the old. But the extreme gran !eur of the old temple is visible even in 
the ruins now remaining This old temple according to our view was 
the ore built by Siddharaja Jayasinba and KumarapSla and the temple 
which was destroyed by Mahmud was probably the one built by Bhoja 
ParamSra of Malwa as stated in one of their inscriptions to bo noted in 
ParamSra history. The building of Bhoja was probably 4of wood as stated 
by Mahorcedan historians. This building must probably have been erected 
before 10£6 A.. D. The building of a new stone temple was un^^ertaken by 
Jayasinba of Anhilwad r nd ccmpleUd by Kumarapala, as is evident not 
only from Gujarat croniv If rs but from an inscription in a temple in Som» 
nath Patan Which will be noticed in the history of Anhilwad. This Bhadra- 
kali temple Prasasti dattd 1169 A. D. is very interesting and begins with 
the description of a Brahmin from Benares who appears to have undertaken 
the rehabilitation of temples ( probably destroyed by Mahmud ) fallen into 
ruin and he travelled on this meritoriojs mission throughout India and 
came to Soronath after visiting Ujjain. Tli's mention of the sage Brah- 
min’s efforts corroborates in our view to some extent the story told by later 
Mahomedan writers about Mahmud’s expedition to Somnath and the 
description of the temple by them. It is expressly stated that the temple was 
DOW built of stones. This temple was destroyed by the Mahomedan kings 
of Gujarat in the fourteenth century. The story that Mahmud removed tho 
sandle gates of the temple of Somnath to Ghazni has not been credited by 

* Mahmud in lOS'l vrhilc returnin^rom Somnath is said to have been harassed by the 
Jatsoi the Salt range but tbes*! Jals ha«c bc\« . ♦..> hi 'us 'Ibrloni 

Gazetteer page S3), 
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modern scholars and the gates which were brought by the English in 1843 
aftert their conquest, of Afghanistan are lying unnoticed in the fort at 
Agra (Sardesai). 

We may mention that there is a reference to Somnath in the Bcstah 
of Sadi and he relates a queer story which is probably a concoction of his 
own. Sadi in his eztenair e travels came to Somnath and saw there an 
Ivory idol surmounted with precious jewels beautifully arranged, seated on 
a golden chair set on a throne of teakwood. The Bhahmin pujari had a 
contrivance by which the idol would raise its hand. Sadi discovered the 
contrivance by accident when the Brahmin fled pursued by the deceived 
indignant Sadi who even killed him. Sadi fearing vengeance of the Brah> 
mins fled the country. This story is clearly an invention, for Sadi would 
not have been allowed even to approach the idol, much less to go behind it. 
Moreover it is not probably allowed that idols should be made of ivory. To 
the historian, however this reference by Sadi to Somnath is remarkable as 
it makes no mention ot Mahmud's invasion of Somnath and the breaking 
of the famous idol of Siva there. One would naturally expect some allusion 
to that event. This omission strengthens the doubt which is enterlained 
sometimes about the truth of Mahmud's expedition to Somnath. Sadi who 
was born in 1175 A. D, mu.<!t have visited India when about 40 years old 
U 6. about 1215, and he wrote his Bostan when 80 years of ago i. e. about 
1235 A. D. Delhi was already on both dates under the Mahomedans, 
though Gujarat was not. And the first writer to describe the expedition to 
Somnath is Ibn A sir who wrote about 1270 A. D. at the earliest. But after 
all, omission to mention a faot unless that mention is unavoidable or 
imperatively necessary is doubtful evidence and we cannot rely upon it 
and hold that Mahmud's expedition to Somauath is imaginary. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


IDOLATRY OF THE HINDUS. 

We may pause here a little and loils^ot upon the supersti- 
tious debasement of idolatry into which the Hindus hnd drifted 
at this time. It indeed seems to us that the iconoclastic 
inroads of Mahmud had come upon the Hindus as an eye-opener 
and as a chastisement. Unfortunately the Hindus did not 
their take the lesson which these disasters taught them nor 
have they learnt it even now. This is not a place to enter into 
the question whether idol-worship is countenanced by the 
Vedas or whether it is reasonable. There is not the smallest 
dotibt, however, that idol-worship is accepted by Hinduism 
and perhaps properly accepted as leading to concentration of 
the mind on the deity. But idol-worship almost always leads 
the human mind into some superstitous beliefs, especially to 
the belief that the idol itself possesses the powers of the deity 
it represents. Belief in the miraculous powers of idols 
prevailed in ancient times throughout all countries and 
prevails to this day wherever idol-worship is practised. 
Buddhism began with almost the denial of the Deity and 
drifted later into rampant idolatry viz : the^ worship of the 
Buddha himself and however learned and philosophic Hiuen 
Tsang may be, he believed in the miraculous powers of Buddha’s 
relics and Buddha’s idols as described in Volume I (p. 103), 
Hindus too amongst whom idolatry was already prevalent to a 
certain extent and who became still more idolatrous through 
the example of Buddhism which they supplanted believed to 
such an extent in the miraculous powers and sanctity of 
certain idols that the Pratihara emperors of Kanauj, though 
powerful enough to capture Multan, were always* held back by 
the threat of the Mahomedan possessors of Multan that if the 
Hindus advanced they would break the famous sun-idol of 
Multan (see Vol, II p. 166). Even in the west the Romans and 
the Greeks who were in advance of other peoples in philosophy 
believed in the miraculous powers of certain idols. And 
Christianity in the beginning preached the formless God and 
often progressed among the pagans by actually proving to the 
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world that no such miraculous powers existed. The frantic but 
unavailing prayers of the worshippers of Somnath to destroy 
the sacrilegious conqueror remind us of a similar spectacle at 
Alexandria about six hundred years before at the demolishing 
of the idol of Serapis by the order of the emperor Theodosius 
(389 A. D.), so graphically described by Gibbon. “ Alexandria 
which claimed his peculiar protection gloried in the name of 
the city of Serapis. His temple which rivalled the pride and 
magnificence of the capitol was erected on the spacious 
summit of an artificial mound raised one hundred feet above 
the level of the city. The sacrifices of the pagans prohibited 
by Theodosius were still tolerated in the city and temple of 
Serapis owing to the superstitious terrors of the Christians 
themselves as they feared to abolish these rites which alone 
could secure the inundation of the Nile, the harvests of Egypt 
and the subsistence of Constantinople. But at length an ex- 
plicit order from Theodosius arrived to demolish the temple 
and the idol. A great number of plates of different metals 
artificially joined together composed the majestic figure of the 
deity which touched on either side the walls of the sanctuary. 
He held in the right hand an emblematic monster the head 
and body of a serpent branching into three tails terminated by 
the heads of a dog, a lion and a wolf. It was confidently 
affirmed that if an impious hand should move to offend the 
majesty of the god, the heavens and the earth would instantly 
return to their original chaos. An intrepid soldier armed with 
a battle-axe ascended a ladder and even the Christian multi- 
tude expected with anxiety the result of the combat. He aimed 
a Vigorous blow against the cheek of Serapis and the cheek fell to 
the ground ; but the heavens and the earth continued to preserve 
their accustomed order and tranquillity. The victorious soldier 
repeated his blows and the limbs of Serapis broken into pieces 
were ignominiously dragged through the streets of Alexandria. 
The Nile, though late, with its usual flood fertilized the plains 
of Egypt and falsified the prediction of false prophets. Many 
attributed their conversion to this impotence of the tutelary 
deity of Alexandria 

Gibbon moralises hero upon the inad visibility of staking 
the truth of a religion on the miraculous powers of idols 
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which are but pieces of stone, metal or wood. And yet 
Christianity itself, like Buddhism, later drifted into the same 
superstitious idolatry which it had exposed, in the worship of 
idols of Jesus and Mary and Mahomedanism arose almost as a 
natural consequence to correct this error. The iconoclastic expe- 
ditions of Mahmud were similarly an eye-opener to the Hindus 
to correct their erroneous belief in the miraculous power of 
idols. But they also came to correct another error viz. the 
natural but absurd impulse to dedicate riches to temples and 
to decorate idols with gold and jewels. This added to the 
religious zeal of idol-breaking Mahomedans the further motive 
of greed for the gold and the jewels. Wherein is the merit 
of making idols of entire gold or of decorating them with 
priceless jewels ? Does an idol of five cubits height of pure gold 
contribute more powerfully to the concentration of the mind on 
the deity than a stone idol ? The old teachers of the Hindu 
religion prescribed small un worked stones in their natural 
shape as the proper Pratikas or idols of the four gods Siva, 
Vishnu, Ganesa and the Sun while Vedic Rishis were content 
with concentrating their mind on the sun itself and the wind. 
But the human mind cannot but descend into the superstitious 
desire first of having finished idols and then of having idols 
of gold and silver or of decorating them with precious jewels. 
Siva worship indeed in selecting the linga as an idol selected 
natural blocks of stone. And yet prosperous kings who were 
worshippers of these Swayambhu or natural lingas adorned 
them with crowns of gold covered with diamonds and rubies, 
thus tempting robbers and even avaricious kings or conquerors 
and even priests and thereby themselves causing the de- 
secration of temples and the sacrilege of idols. Indian history 
is full of the mention of the building of new temples or of new 
rich endowments of temples by prosperous kings in every 
kingly line and specially holy places such as Mathura, Kot- 
Kangra, Somnath or Ujjain were overflowing with rich dona- 
tions of hundreds of pious kings and thousands of rich 
merchants. All these riches might have been differently 
employed, the historian and politician will observe, in the 
maintenance of strong armies by kings and the amelioration 
of the people by rich merchants. Both were apparently neg- 
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looted and temples were enriched and idols sumptuously 
decorated doubly accelerating the fall of the country by 
whetting the appetite, and strengthening the resources, of the 
foreign conqueror on the one side and weakening the power of 
resistance of our own kings and people on the other. But the 
Hindus did not learn these obvious lessons from these icono- 
clastic and plundering expeditions of Mahmud and they 
continued to build temples and accumulate riches in them. It 
may finally be observed that Hindus are not still alive to the 
two errors into which idol-worship when it degenerates into 
superstition descends viz. the belief in the miraculous powers 
of particular idols and the belief in the merit of donating riches 
to temples and idols leading to the demoralization of Mahants 
and pujaris. 

It is curious to observe that human nature usually leads 
men to the same actions. Mahmud the breaker of idols and the 
plunderer of temples expended his acquisitions on the Juma 
mosque of Ghazni and used the gold, the rubies and the diamonds 
obtained from Hindu idols, in decorating its walls, by the 
same impulse of the human mind as had actuated the Hindus. 
He thus created the temptation which had impelled him, for 
others coming after him and history records that this mosque 
was probably plundered of its rich decorations by the idolaters 
of Chin. Changiskhan whose desecration of the Jami Masjid 
of Bokhara is described at length in Jahan Kusha of Juwaini 
(Elliot II p. 388) and whose doings at Bokhara were described 
by a fugitive in one pithy sentence in Persian “ The Moguls 
came, dug, burnt, slaughtered, plundered and departed ”, came 
to Ghazni on his return from the pursuit of Jelalluddin in 
618 H (1226 A. D.), ordered all the inhabitants to be brought out 
of the city and counted, and after selecting artizans from 
among them, directed all the rest to be slain. He also de- 
stroyed the city and Ogtai returned towards Herat after burying 
the' slain” (Elliot II p. 390). Another extract states that Ogtai 
took Ghazni by assault after a siege of four months; it was 
burnt and destroyed to the very foundations, after about two 
hundred thousand persons had been inhumanly massacred 
(Elliot II p. 569). 
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DEATH OF MAHMUD AND HIS CHARACTER 

After the crowning exploit of his career viz. the plundering 
and destroying of Somnath, Mahmud did not undertake any 
mportant expedition ; perhaps there were no more worlds to 
conquer. The fame of his last exploit reached Baghdad 
“ which listened to the edifying tale of the destruction of 
Somnath with wonder and the Khalifa conferred upon him one 
more title ‘guardian of the fortune and faith of Mahomet’ 
(Gibbon) i. e. Kahaf-ud-daulat-wal-Islam ” ( Elliot II p. 474 ). 
The Khalifa also conferred titles upon his sons Mas’aud, 
Muhammad, and Yusuf. Thus honoured by the head of the 
Mahomedan faith and in the fullness of glory and without any 
reverse, Mahmud died about three years after his greatest 
exploit i. e. in 420 H. (A. D. 1029) at the advanced age of 61, 
leaving behind him grown-up sons and experienced ministers 
and generals. 

Historians have recorded highly appreciative notices of 
the character of Mahmud, beginning with Gibbon. “Turning 
from accounts of bloodshed of which unfortunately history is 
too full ” observes Gibbon “ it is a pleasant task to stop for a 
while to appreciate the good qualities of Mahmud, undoubtedly 
one of the greatest kings of the world “ His name is still 
venerated in the East. His subjects enjoyed the blessings of 
prosperity and peace ; and examples are recorded of his justice 
and magnanimity. Avarice was the only defect that tarnished 
the illustrious character of Mahmud and never has that passion 
been more richly satisfied “ In his last moment he viewed 
with tears in his eyes his whole wealth displayed before him, 
so laboriously won, so dangerously held, so inevitably lost 
and he reviewed his army “which consisted of one hundred 
thousand foot, fifty-five thousand horse and thirteen hundred 
war elephants 

Mahmud’s greatness as a general and commander has 
been acknowledged by all. Lane-Poole describes him as “a great 
13 
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soldier and a man of infinite courage and indefatigable energy 
of mind and body.” Lane-Poole also extols his good govern- 
ment and justice and quotes the opinion of the great Vizier of 
Selju): that ** Mahmud was a just sovereign, a lover of learning, 
of generous nature and of pure faith ” (p. 35). That he was 
a patron of learned men is proved by the fact that great 
luminaries like Al-Beruni the astronomer, Al-Faribi the 
philosopher, AhUtbi the chronicler, Al-Baihaki the gossipper, 
(Arabic writers) and Ansuri, Farukhi and Asjudi (Persian poets) 
and above all Firdusi the Homer of Persian literature resided at 
his court and obtained support from him. While thus duly 
appreciating the greatness of Mahmud, Lane-Poole thinks that 
“Mahmud was not a statesman; no new institutions or 
methods of government were initiated by him, and he did not 
attempt to organise and consolidate what he had acquired ; for 
as soon as he passed, his ill-knitted dominions fell asunder. 

Before we proceed to discuss the adverse remarks of 
Gibbon and Lane-Poole, we will add our meed of praise of 
Mahmud as a great soldier, a consumate commander and a 
just ruler and administrator. We indeed think that Mahmud 
was one of those great men whom nature produces at intervals, 
men of exceptional qualities and unparallelled capacities, men 
who like Akbar or Shivaji, Napoleanor Peter the Great create 
new epochs in the history of the world and change the desti- 
nies of nations. As a man Mahmud was a person of strict 
discipline and stern conduct. In all his expeditions we do not 
read, along with the plunder of towns and temples and even 
slaughter and enslavement of fighters, the slaying or ravishing 
of women. And he loved justice and hated oppression so 
thoroughly that he was ready to destroy his own son if caught 
in the act of adultery. He was a good ruler and administrator 
and laboured to promote the well-being of his peopli^ in every 
way, protected commerce by the suppression of robbery and kept 
the communications between distant provinces f^e of danger 
so that “caravans passed freely between Ehorasan and Lahore** 
(Utbi). He appointed good governors to the provinces and 
exercised strict supervision over them so that they did not 
oppress the people. Utbi describes in detail how his brother 
Nasiri appointed governor of Kborasan in Nishapur, was also 
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known for his excellent administration and “ was so kind that 
he never uttered a harsh word or offered wrong or violence to 
any one ” (Utbi p. 4 86). Utbi is not a flatterer when he praises 
Mahmud as “ the glorious lord of the poor, who displayed 
the face of level equity between the widow and the wealthy 
so that the door of boasting and oppression was closed ” “ And 
he charged an examiner of weights and measures to go among 
the market people and guard the standard of weights and 
measures. He made each street a clear road for asses, camels, 
and stalla Formerly the streets of thie bazars were not covered 
and the market people were vexed by dust and rain and he 
ordered the roofs of the bazars to be connected and in two 
months the city was entirely covered with roofs, with light- 
affording devices interwoven, so that all may be gladdened 
by the penetrating of the rays of the sun ** (p. 486). “ He 
expended ( yearly ) nearly one hundred thousand dinars in 
promoting justice and gladness for the people and in honour- 
able and pious liberalities** (ditto). This amply shows that 
Mahmud was fully alive to the duty of a sovereign to secure 
the happiness and promote the welfare of the common people 
in the cities and the provinces of his territory. 

Mahmud was a zealous Mahomedan and h^d implicit faith 
in his own religion. He always prayed before he began his 
battles and often in the hour of trial he would place reliance 
on God’s promise in the Koran to aid and give victory to the 
faithful. In this respect as in many others, he resembled 
Shivaji who also had firm faith in his own religion and his own 
mission and often in his hour of trial he too would appeal to 
his favourite deity for help and guidance. Such appeals were 
probably made from conviction, though in both cases they 
might have been made for the purpose of raising the spirits, 
and inspiring confidence into the hearts, of his followers. Mah- 
mud’s taking augury from the Koran at critical moments was 
like Shivaji’s praying to BhavanI and in a trance giving utter- 
ance to her words of encouragement and guidance. In both 
oases we believe these acts were not pretences but arose from 
an intense religious turn of mind and implicit faith in God. 

It may also be added that Mahmud did not revel in 
cruelty as some conquerors did in history. He did not perpe*" 
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trate those inhuman massacres of innocent and helpless 
human beings which Changis and Timur two and three centu- 
ries after him or even some Mahomedan kings of the Deccan 
later still, perpetrated in Asia and India. In inflicting punish- 
ment of death on heretics again, Mahmud always acted not on 
mere suspicion but after due examination and ascertainment 
of views of the learned orthodox Kadhis. The descriptions of 
such religious assemblies or synods presided over by Mahmud 
himself, given by Utbi are interesting (p. 481) though they were 
in the nature of inquisition. And Mahmud’s presence and 
power exercised a temperate influence on their proceedings. 
Even in his religious bigotry, therefore, we think that Mahmud 
was not inhuman or tyrannical. 

NOTE:— TAHAKAT-I-NASIRI ON MAHMUD. 

•*This monarch by his manliness, his bravery and intrepidity, his 
wisdom and foresight, his prudent counsels and wise measures considerably 
extended the Mahomedan conquests in the east and greatly extended the 
domimion of Islam in that quarter. The whole of Ehorasan and Khwarism 
Tabaristan, Irak, the territory of Nimroj and Fars, the mountain district of 
Ghor, Tukharistan came under the control of his ofBcers. The Maliks of 
Turkestan acknowledged his superiority. He threw a brigde over the 
Jihun (Oxus) and marched into Turan and the Ehakans of Turkestan came 
and tendered him their allegiance. At their request the son of Seljuk was 
permitted to cross over the Jihun with all his kindred and dependents into 
£[horasan. The most sagacious men of the time considered this permission 
a grave error as they perceived the danger to his sons and desoendents 
(p. 86 Raverty’s tras. ) 

Turning now to the consideration of the blemishes in 
Mahmud’s character, Mahmud’s avarice, we think, has been 
greatly exaggerated. The very fact that he amassed riches as 
no man in history did, impels people to believe that he was 
avaricious. The story that he wept in the moment of death 
at the sight of those incalculable treasures he was going to part 
with, is probably an invention and a calumny. Mahmud was 
too religiously minded to weep at the inevitable lot of mankind, 
especially when we remember that he left behind him sons to 
whom man in his frailty is always willing and glad to resign 
his own acquisitions. He was no doubt not a- spendthrift as 
princes who inherit vast riches usually are. But there is not 
the least doubt that he was generous as even the Vizier of Seljuk 
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observed, a testimony more reliable than that of later writers. 
He spent every year vast sums on the encouragement of letters 
and had founded a well endowed college with salaried profes- 
sors where students were fed at state expense near the Jami 
Masjid he had built, as already stated (Utbi p. 466). The story 
told about- Firdusi that he was promised one thousand gold 
dirhams for every one thousand verses and olBfered silver 
dirhams when the work (Shahnama) was completed with 60000 
verses, has probably confirmed, if it has not actually originated 
this imputation of avarice to Mahmud. This story is also, 
we think, a later invention as “much of the traditional life 
of Firdusi is rejected by modern scholars (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica). Indeed the current story would, in our view, 
rather prove the avarice and anger of Firdusi than the avarice 
and anger of Mahmud. In any case that same story shows 
the great encouragement which Mahmud gave to literature 
and the preservation of the ancient history of Persia. The fact 
that Firdusi, though a Shia and perhaps a heretic, was entrusted 
with this work of immortalising the history of fire- worshipping 
Persian kings brings out Mahmud’s unalloyed love of letters. 
“ Mahmud himself a Sunni and a fanatical Moslem still 
extended patronage to Persian literature and learning and 
developed it even at the expense of Arabic^ institutions 
(ditto). In this love of learning and knowledge for their own 
sake, Mahmud may be said to have even surpassed Akbar who 
encouraged the study of Sanskrit ; for Akbar was not a rigid 
Mahomedan. Mahmud already had directed the completion of 
Persian legendary history commenced by the Samanides them- 
selves but finally entrusted the work to Firdusi, a native of 
Tus in Khorasan, the home of Persian poets, seeing that he 
was best fitted for it by his wonderful poetical talents and bis 
intimate knowledge of the folklore of the ancient Persians. 
And Mahmud’s patronage of Al-Beruni shows that he did not 
object even to the study of Sanskrit literature, philosophy and 
science. At any rate the galaxy of learned men, poets, and 
philosophers of unique ability, like Firdusi and Al-Beruni 
which illumined the court of Mahmud should make him as 
renowned as Akbar of modern and VikramSditya of ancient 
fame. For these reasons we are disposed to attach not much 
value to the general imputation of avarice to Mahmud. 
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Nor do we think that Lane-Poole*s remark that Mahmud 
was not a statesman can be justified. The reason why his 
empire fell as soon as he passed away was entirely different. 
In the first place we do not know for certain that Mahmud did 
not initiate any new methods of government or that he made no 
attempt to organise and consolidate his acquisitions. There 
are no records either to prove or disprove this statement. We 
have no author like Abul Fazal who wrote the Ain-i-Akbari 
and gave us full details about Akbar’s administration, to tell 
us how Mahmud administered his empire. But that it was 
a well-organised and well-conducted government we cannot 
doubt. We are told by Utbi that full records were kept at 
Qbazni even of his expeditions and that Mahmud himself, like 
Babar wrote memoirs in the midst of his wars and sent them 
home. An extract is given by Utbi from his memoir written 
from Mathura in the very bustle and turmoil of fighting and 
plundering, admiring the beauties of the temples of Mathura. 
There were registers of the provinces and of their revenues 
and expenditures and provincial governors were strictly super<> 
vised by the minister who regularly attended the Diwan or 
office. The working of an ordered administration clearly 
appears from the gossipping tales of Baihaki also. Although, 
therefore, we do not know the exact nature of the system of 
Mahmud’s administration, there is no doubt that it was a well- 
ordered system. Whether it was new or whether it was copied 
from the system of administration of the Samanide empire of 
which Ghazni was originally a subordinate member, we do not 
know. But even if Mahmud followed carefully and strictly 
an old system it would itself prove his statesmanship. Even 
Shivaji kept on, to a large extent, the old system of administra- 
tion at Bijapur, while introducing many changes which were 
necessary for his Swaraj and the new spirit of a Hindu king. 
Akbar’s administrative system was no doubt new and original 
but he had to rule an extensive empire inhabited by aliens in 
race and religion and comprising provinces differing in every 
detail such as land, climate, and people. 

How Mahmud organised his army we have also no infor- 
mation as* we have as to how Akbar or Shivaji organised their 
armies. But Mahmud's organisation must have been sound 
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since we know that he had a perfect striking machine which 
was successful ererywhere and he made marches to such 
distant lands as Kanauj or Somnath over broad rivers, high 
mountains and long deserts. The institution of his bodyguard 
was peculiar to himself and this bodyguard of 5000 men, the 
pick and flower of the Turkish soldiers, was always used by 
Mahmud with effect at the opportune moment in the fight. 

We have, therefore, no materials to say that Mahmud did 
not introduce or initiate new institutions of government or did 
not attempt the organisation of his provinces. On the contrary, 
we have every reason to believe that Mahmud’s civil and 
military administration was well-ordered and strong. The 
reason why his empire fell as soon as he passed away was, 
according to our view, the fact that Mahmud’s successors 
were incapable both as soldiers and administrators. This is 
the principal defect of all despotic systems of government. It 
is only rarely that we meet with a line of successive kings 
possessing vigour of body and mind like the Mogul line 
wherein from Babar to Aurangzeb we have six successive 
emperors of remarkable ability and even power. Shivaji like 
Mahmud again was unfortunate in his successors and if the 
Maratha kingdom prospered in the eighteenth century, it was 
due to the vigour of the Peishwas who^e four generations 
were men of great power as statesmen and generals. Even 
the British empire was and is strong not because of its 
good system of administration but because of its peculiar 
home constitution. The government in England is not 
despotic and is a government consisting of King, Lords and 
Commons which makes it impossible for voluptuous or des- 
potic kings to come to the throne or incapable or ambitious 
governors or generals to come to India and its provinces. 
Laws may be imperfect or even bad. It is the strict observance 
of laws, good or bad as they may be, which ensures strength and 
prosperity to a kingdom. The system of government in Eng- 
land ensures the observance of laws and therefore the conti- 
nuous succession of efficient administrators and commanders. 
Under despotic government, kings who enjoy absolute power 
by mere birth and not by fitness often turn out voluptuaries 
and becoming incapable are unable to restrain the ambition 
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of generals of armies or governors of provinces and thus pro- 
vinces fall away and even the ruling dynasty is eventually 
destroyed. Then again under a limited monarchy and under 
republics the people develop a feeling of nationality which 
further guarantees the strength of the kingdom or the empire. 
For even if there appear ambitious governors or generals now 
and then, a strong national sentiment prevents soldiers or peo- 
ples from assisting rebels and traitors, thus making them 
powerless to do mischief. In fine, it is not true that the empire 
of Mahmud fell to pieces after him because of its imperfect 
system of administration, but it fell because of the despotic 
nature of its government which could not secure a continuity 
of capable rulers and of able and loyal governors ; and because 
of the absence of the feeling of nationality in the people making 
it impossible for traitorous governors to assume independence. 

To sum up, we think tliat Gibbon is right when he says 
that Mahmud was one of the greatest kings of the world. He 
was an intrepid soldier and a consummate commander, a lover 
of justice and a patron of learned men, a sovereign who laboured 
for the peace and prosperity of his people and strove to extend 
education and commerce. As a man, Mahmud was a person 
of strict discipline and was not by nature cruel or avaricious ; 
but was temperate and generous. He was also highly religious 
and of pure rigid faith. The great and perhaps solitary blemish 
in his character was, according to our view, his bigotted into- 
lerance. By this defect he was not only led to plunder temples 
and rifle idols but even to destroy them and forcibly convert 
people in the conquered territories. Firm faith in, and zeal 
for, one’s own religion is not inconsistent with respect for the 
religious beliefs and pacred edifices of other peoples. For this 
reason Mahmud, in our view, ranks lower than Akbar in :the 
list of great kings and can certainly not compare with Shivaji 
who was as zealous as Vahmud in his own faith yet was 
tolerant enough to spare the sacred structures of Islam and to 
honour its holy men. This spot on Mahmud’s character is 
indeed so great, that it does not disappear in the multitude of 
his good qualities like the spot on tlie moon in her rays (Kali- 
dasa), but like poverty mars his many merits ( unnamed poet). 
The plundering of towns and temples may be excusable from the 
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stand-point of international ethics, and may be forgotten 
but the forcible conversion of people can not be justified or 
excused from the higher view-point of humanity and can never 
be forgotten. The reasonable interpretation of the Koran does 
not countenance the forcible conversion of people, as even the 
learned in the Koran have lately declared. And Abu Bakr had 
declared that conquered people should be permitted to retain 
their religion on payment of a capital tax. Yet religious 
fanaticism impelled Mahmud not only to destroy temples 
and idols, but to forcibly convert hundreds and thousands of 
Hindus in the conquered territories. It can not be denied that 
man has the most sacred and inviolable right to worship 
God in the manner he chooses and from this higher stand-point 
of humanity one can not too strongly condemn the forcible 
conversion of conquered people. In the present progress ol 
civilization, one may even condemn peaceful but active pro- 
paganda for the spread ol religion and time will soon arrive when 
nations will realiie Mie utility lu.d oven the necessity of stop- 
ping all missionary or other efforts for the conversion of people 
by force, fraud or favour. But force especially, at all times, 
must be condemned as infringing the most precious right of 
man and we are constrained to look upon the bigotted intoler 
anoe of Mahmud which led him to forcibly convprt thousands 
of Hindus as a great blemish on the otherwise high character 
of this great Mahomedan king. 


U 



NOTE.— WAS MAHMUD OR SHIVAJI A BANDIT? 

The greatest ccndemnation of Mahmud is ooDtained in the Oxford 
History of India by Sir ViLcent Smith which states ( p. 194). “So far as 
India was concerned, Mahmud was simply a 1 andit, operating on a large 
scale. He did not attempt to effect any perm .nent conquest except in the 
Panjab and his raids had no lasting results beyond the destruction of 
property and priceless mrnun ei ts*'. Mahmud’s plundering expeditions 
into India were so many and ^o successful like those of Shivaji, that one's 
attention is fixed on these plunders and one is led to look at Mahmud 
as at Shivaji as a great plunderer, a successful bandit. Many historians 
have written in the same strain and said in derogation of him that he 
merely plundered and did not annex, suggesting therein that annexation 
is less heinous than plundering. But is it really so? Is it not practically 
plundering other peoi lo of their immovable property, especially of their 
land which is the most valuable of all properties ? And even if annexation 
mean stable government, it does always mean better government. Indeed 
Mahom^ dan governmenfwas not and could not have been better govern- 
ment than Hindu government. For tliat matter any foreign government is 
worse than native government, for it always leads to heavy taxation which 
is equivalent to continuous, systematic and legalised plundering of the 
people. That Mahmud did not annex but merely plundered Indian territo* 
Ties would be rather praiseworthy than otherwise. As a matter of fact# 
however, this statement itself is not correct 's we proceed to show. 

Let us see how like a consummate diplomat or statesman, Mahmud 
slowly extended his empire from Ghazni by gradual annexations, as the 
British did from their centres in Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. Mahmud 
was originally king of Zabulistan or the territory round Ghazni which 
again formerly belonged to tht Rajputs and he was also governor of Kbo- 
rasan on behalf of the Sar. ani emperors. When the Samani tmpirefell 
owing to the attacks of the Turkish hordes beyond the Oxus, he annexed 
Khorasan and allowed Ilek-kban, the Turk, to annex the northern portion 
of the Samar i kingdom beyond the Oxus. or Mawarannahar. Thus these 
two pow erful kings accommodated each other. From Zabulistan, Mahmud 
extended his dominion eastward and from Kborasan westward by the 
gradual absorption of the adjoining kingdoms. Even this was not done all 
at once. Mahmud or his father first acquired Zabulistan, then he annexed 
the lower part of the present N. W. Frontier Province viz. Bannu and 
the adjoining territory and subsequently the northern porition viz. Pesha- 
war and Wahind. These three provinces belonged, as we have seen, to 
Jaipal, the brahmin Shahi king of Kabul who was also the ruler of the 
whole of the Panjah. We see how adroitly Mahmud deprived Jaipal of hie 
provinces one bjr one without driving him to sudden despair like the British 
who from Bombay gradually acquired one district after another of the 
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Brahmin ruler of the Deccan. Antndai'ala, like Bajirao, was for a time 
left in the possession of the Panjab after the loss of his provinces to the 
west of the Indus, subject to a tribute. But the final collision came as it 
was bound to c me and l oth Arardapala and Bajirao lost their kingdoms 
which were finally annexoo by ih ' conq»'eri» power. V\ hen bir Vincent 
Smith makes an ext-Hp- inaof the Panjab. the largest part of Mahmud • 
domini' ns in the east, ho practically adraiis that Mahmud as a result of 
his various raids up to the twelfth expedition did annex vast territories 
and effected permanent occupation. Nay more, Nfahmud attempted to 
oonsolidate his dominions by the forcible conversion to Islam of tho people 
of the annexed provinces. He probably realised the necessity of unity o 
religious belief in the people as an imi octant factor in the consolidation 
of kingdoms; and systematically carried oat the forcible conversion o t e 
people ; for example of Ghor on the west aid Swat and Bajaur in the nort \ 
eastern corner of Afghanistan on the west nt the Indus, (hi the eas 
Bide, that is in the Panjab, it appears that thi rigo ir of the policy of con- 
version was not continued though even in the Panjab be converted forci y 
many peoples especially in tho wosten part contiguous to the 
Indus. Mahmud’s statesmanship as a Maliomedan king in orci y 
converting the people of the annexed territories immediately in the vicinity 

of his kingdom cannot be denied and Mahuiuc thus not only annexe u 


consolidated territories. 

But it may be objected that Mahmud’s later oxpeditioue to Mathura 
and Kanauj and to Somnath were mere pU.nderinK expeditions 
with no de»ire of annexation or permanent occupation. Even this i 
correct. Distant provinces like Aiitarhed or Ovidh or Gujarat J’® 

at once occupied. It was necessary to gr.adually absorb tjiem by the u.u. I 
method of absorption viz. first exaction of 7‘, 

throw, when tho intorvenins territory was fu l,v' ® ' the Paniah 

tish first absorbed Bei.«al. then Bihar, tnen Oudb. 

It must be reme mbered that when Kajyar.r.la ^ ^ 

mud reinvaded Oudh. conquered Bari and finally s«' .lected Inn. ‘ ^ ^ . 

It aprears that this tribute was Iouk >>7 ‘''® 

Ghazni, for we have epigraphic evidence which shows t a e ^ 
this tribute was distributed over “hlrs have 

nent tax in excesiot the usual .xi.id tax. >i..,aunda’* men- 

not understood the real nature of the tax called 

tioned in the grants of this period do's lot men- 

only. The Jhusi grant of Tr.lochanapala dated lO.b A. h>- " (-..uada. 

tion this Turushkadanda ; but all later grants even °®® 

vSlas, mention it, who thougn independent .fGha become 

this tax. as despotic kings rarely give up 

usual and of long standing, though tie '’®®°^ chau/li of the Maratbas, for 
this Turushkadand.i, we are reminded of tho cAa provinces 

the realisation of which they regu ar y ma . soldiers and officers also 

of the Mogul empire. It is l.ke.y that Turkish . ^ 

remained in the couutry of Kauauj to codect this tribute ana 
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Turks whom Bhoja or Karna drove away as we shall relate in their 
histor . Wo have actua’ly ascertained the fact that Tufushkadanda ia 
mentioned only in ^?^an^s found in the Kanauj kingdom and not in any 
grants found in the Chedi or Bengal territory and certainly not in 
Pararaara or Solankl.i territory viz. Malwa and Gujarat. We are, 
therefore, assured that M ah mud did subject Kanauj to a permanent 
tribute* which would naturally have led, in future years, to the annexation 
of that kingdom had the succeeding kings at Ghazni possessed his vigour 
and continued his policv in the manner in which British policy consistently 
worked throughout the nineteenth century. With regard to t.ie raid on 
Somnath, even therein Mahmud had apparently an intention of permanent 
occupation in the distant future. Surh raids, even if for plunder only, under- 
mine the power of the plundered kingdom and make way for future annexa- 
tion. We, therefore, think that it is unhistorical to look upon Mahmud as 
a mere plunderer without any design of permanent occupation. It is not 
only against human nature, but also against history, when we see that he 
annexed and permanently occupied the whole of the extensive territory of 
the Shahis from Kabul to Lahore in the east and extensive provinces of the 
Saraanis in the west. 

But granting that Mahmud led merely plundering expeditions into 
India without any intention of permanent conquest, would it be proper to 
describe him as a bandit as many historians have done ? Such wrong 
descriptions have actually led to wrong theories and to baneful results as 
is well-known and historians should use such terms with care and depict 
persons in their proper light. Two persons in history have suffered much 
in this way. Mahmud and Shivaji have usually been called bandits and 
plunderers, in consequence of, the large number of their plundering expedi- 
tions and of their uniform success resulting in fabulous accumulation 
of riches. But we forget that correctly speaking neither Mahmud nor 
Shivaji can bo called a bandit or a robber and if we do use the terms, 
we do so without attributing to them the moral degradation connoted 
by them. It must always be remembered that murder or dacoity is not 
only legally but morally reprehensible, i he story of Alexander and the 
robber may be a very witty one but it inculcates a wrong theory. A 
robber when he robs a fellow citizen acts against the tacit agreement 
which he has entered into in acknowledging allegiance to a government 
that he would not deprive a fellow citizen of his property except in due 
course of law or of his life except in self-defence exercised within legal 
limits. The relations of nations or peoples are subject to no such tacit 
agreement. Indeed international law or custom has always recognized, 
from the most ancient times down to the present, the right of the stronger 


•Turushkadanda la explained by some as a tax on Turkish settler, but it was not 
^ tax on Turks but on all cultivators in the village, as appears clear from the Iranis 
of Inam vlllalea of the time in Kanauj territory. 
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nation to attack the weaker and deprive it even of its independence. The 
law of the brute, to speak plainly, or of the fish as it is actually called in 
aa inscription of FSla kings of Bengal, has always been followed by nations. 
The Digvijayas in ancient Indian history can only be justified on this 
admitted right of the strong to humble the weak. There are no doubt 
instances in history, of noble sovereigns who refused to benefit by this 
law and who rose superior to the temptations of power, a Maria Theressa 
who refused to attack Poland because it was weak or an A^oka who 
after slaughtering a lakh of people in conquering Kalinga was so seized 
by the feeling of remorse that he gave up war for all time to come. But 
these rare instances only prove the rule. It is only after the last Euro- 
pean War that nations have become alive to the necessity and the pro- 
priety of conceding the right of the weak to live undisturbed. But through- 
out past history, we see that nations and kings have generally followed 
the law of brute force by which the strong can any time and for any 
reason pounce upon the weak and deprive him of bis land, property and 
even independence. While, therefore, the robber is legally or morally 
reprehensible} Alexander and many of his compeer conquerors cannot be 
considered morally depraved, when they deprived other nations of their 
liberty or property. And when Shivaji or Mahmud are described in his- 
torical writings as bandits or plunderers, it must always be understood 
that these terms do not convey the ordinary sense of oondemnation con- 
noted by them. 

It must further be remembered that Sbivaji never committed murder, 
even in his high mission of establishing Swaraj. And bo plundered rich 
cities In the Mogul or Bija^ur territory only when be was at war with 
them, and only after setting himself up as a tie facto independent sovereign. 
The right of belligerents to plunder the enemy has been recognised oven 
in the west. Indeed plundering weakens the weaker nation’s power of 
defence and increases the stronger’s power of offence. England herself 
has plundered enemies many a time. Drake and Hawkins plundered the 
ships of Spain carrying gold from America to Spain when England was 
at war with the latter country. Drake even plundered the cities of Chili 

Peru without the excuse of war and he has not been described by 
English historians as a bandit. The British :bave plundered the French 
at Pondiohery in Indian history and have massacred and plundered the 
townspeople of Jhansi when that city fought and stood a siege in the 
mutiny of 1857. And yet these acts cannot, legally and even morally, be 
described or denounced as murders or dacoities. Mahmud or Shivaji 
never plundered their own subjects, and they both punished robbers in 


* The true account of Afzalkhan’s death shows lhat Shivaji killed him in self defence. 
Shivaji did not instigate the murder of Chandrarao More as be Is believed by many 
Including Jadunath Sarkar to have done. A historical doenmeot recently fonnd shows 
that the Chandrarao More supposed to have been murdered was an adopted minor 
at that time and be escaped to Kairl when Jawali was attacked. For further details we 
may refer the curious reader to our Marathi paper on Chandrarao More and Shivaji. 
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their territories severely. Shivaji so far recognised his duty as a king that 
he recompensed his subjects whenever his own soldiers or even the soldiers 
of an enemy plundered them. 

It is, in fine, wrong both historically and philosophically to describe 
Mahmud or Shivaji as a bandit in the ordinary sense of the term. Their 
acts were committed as sovereigns and when there was an actual state of 
war and they, therefore, do not come under the code of ordinary law or 
morality. The law of nations as understood hitherto in the east and even 
in the west has always conceded the right of the strong to attack the weak 
for any ostensible reason and the victor has always exercised the right 
to plunder the vanquished. The destruction of Hindu temples and idols 
may no doubt be condemned from the higher stand-point of humanity as 
acts of bigotted intolerance. But the plundering of cities and temples being 
an act of war committed by one sovereign against another cannot be 
described or denounced ns d.icoity even though it led to * the destruotion 
of priceless monuments ’ and we are constrained to record our view that 
even Mahmud, much more Shivaji cannot be properly described as a bandit* 



CHAPTER XVIII 


DO WM FALL OF THE PANJAB AND KABUL 
-APPARENT CAUSES. 

Sind fell before the Arabs under Muhammad Kasim in 712 ; 
the Pan jab fell before the Turks under Mahmud in 1009, and 
Northern India fell before the Afghans under Ghori from il93 
to 1200 A. D. The causes of the downfall in each of these 
three cases were not the same ; were in fact extremely different. 
We have discussed the causes of the downfall of Sind in Volume 
I and shown that Sind fell chiefly owing to the treachery of 
some feudatories of Chach and the pusillanimity of the 
Buddhists. Sind was then ruled by a Brahmin and Panjab 
also was ruled by a Brahmin king ; but both Dahar and 
Anandapala fought with the bravery of Rajputs. These ruling 
Brahmin dynasties were practically Kshatriyas. And from the 
most ancient times when Drona fought in the MahabhSrata 
war down to the time of the Peshwas, Brahmin kings and 
chiefs fought as bravely as the Kshatriyas. Indeed Brahmin 
soldiers also suoh as the Fandes of Northern India in the days 
of the mutiny fought as valiantly as other soldiers in the 
British army. Curiously enough the same accident befell 
DShar as befell Anandapala in their final hard contested battles 
and the elephant of D&har left the battlefield as that of the 
latter did and would not stop until it had thrown itself into a lake 
and alloyed its fever. But accidents befall every man in his life 
and are not^the real causes of downfalls ; as stated before fate 
is an over-riding and common factor in all the concerns of 
this world and in a historical survey of causes it may be 
excluded from consideration. Though these two facts in the 
case of Sind and the Panjab are almost identical yet the real 
causes of the fall of the Panjab are different from the causes 
of the fall of Sind. In the case of the former we read of 
treachery or defection of no Indian king or feudatory. 
Perhaps the Mahomed an historian Utbi, the Secretary, of 
Mahmud, who must have known all secrets omitted purposely 
the mention of such cases. But as in even Mahomedan 
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histories of Sind we have such a mention, we may safely say 
that in the case of the Panjab treachery was not one of the 
causes of its downfall. Nor was there any great difference of 
religion in the Panjab causing pusillanimity of the people. As 
explained in the last chapter of Volume II, India at this time 
was under one and the same religion viz. Hinduism, without 
the feuds between ‘ Vaishnavism ’ and ‘ Saivism ’ which later 
distracted that religion. As stated therein, India at this time 
was in the happiest condition of having one religion. Buddhism 
being dead and Mahomedanism being yet far off. India was 
also blessed in other respects in the tenth century A, D. and was 
at the height of its strength and prosperity from which as from 
a summit there was bound to be a descent by the laws of nature. 
The historian has to find how this descent came on. 

Various causes are assigned by historians or are usually 
imagined by people in this connection ; but most of these in 
our view were non-existent or are not the real causess. Thus 
Lane-Poole remarks “ To the contrast of union and disunion? 
north and south, race and climate was added the zeal of the 
Moslem and the greed of the robber Sachau thinks that the 
princes of Northern India were too narrowminded to see the 
danger and to unite (preface to Al-Beruni). Sardesai states that 
Mahmud knew that there were small kingdoms in India which 
were constantly fighting with one another and that he had a 
large army which he had to feed and employ somehow. How 
these various views are, in our opinion, not well-founded, we 
proceed to discuss at length. 

That the Hindu kingdoms in India were not alive to the 
danger and did not unite is not a fact, as we actually see in 
th^ history recorded by Mahomedans themselves. A new and 
dangerous religion had come to the frontiers of India long 
ago viz. in Sind in 712 and the Hindus then, under the first 
Rajput warriors of Mewad and Sambhar, as shown in Vol. II 
pp. 5 and 91, offered a most stubborn resistance to the Arabs and 
stayed their onward march for ever. Three hundred years later 
came the Turks fired with the fanaticism of new proselytes and 
establishing themselves at Ghazni began to harass the Hindus 
and destroy their temples. Nay the Hindus had an experience 
of what was coming on, 60 years before, when Zabulistan wAe 
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first ‘taken by Yakub-i-Lais and his governor destroyed a 
fiunous Hindu temple at SakhSwand and Rai Kamlu of Kabul 
was staggered at the sacrilege (E. II. p. 172). The Hindu kings 
were, therefore, alive to the danger from long experience and 
did thrice combine, brought large armies larger than those 
which Mahmud could oppose to them, yet failed. The idea, 
therefore, that the Hindu kings were oblivious of the peril and 
did not unite is entirely against the facts. 

Nor was there any real need for this union. The idea 
that Hindu kingdoms of this time were small is not correct, 
'i'he Shahi kingdom of Kabul and the Panjab was far more 
extensive than the small kingdom of Ghazni which was ruled 
by Sabuktagin or in his early days by Mahmuii himself. That 
kingdom should alone have been able to destroy Ghazni if it 
had been well prepared. The kingdom of Kauauj was more 
extensive and more powerful still. Indeed that kingdom, as 
Arab travellers relate, kept four armies constantly in the field 
which were so powerful that they could have taken even 
Multan and driven the Arabs out of Sind. The kingdom of the 
Chandel king Dhanga was not insignificant and though 
Rajyapfila of Kanauj had fallen from the example of his great, 
ancestor Bhoja, Dhanga the king of Kalangar and Gwalior 
was powerful enough to be able himself alone^ to destroy 
Mahmud. It is generally not known that Mahmud’s kingdom 
at this time was small and his army also was comparatively 
inconsiderable. It was also not drawn from one nation, the 
soldiers being Turks, Afghans, Kurds and Persians who wore 
often at war with one another. Mahmud indeed did not come 
with an overpowering force of barbarians like Zangis or 
Timur who with Mogul horsemen of one race numberiiig 
seven or four lakhs swept like tornedoes over Asia from the 
Caspian to the Indus and wrought destruction in five years which 
fiive hundred years were unable to repair (Gibbon). Mahmud s 
army was undoubtedly small compared with the army of 
Jaipal, as even Mahomedan historians relate, in the first great 
battle and even in the second with AnadapSla. Nor was it 
more united than the Hindu army so as to oppose union to 
disunion. The contrast of north and south also did not exist for 
Ohazni web opposed to Kabul ; and the soldiers of Jaipal of Kabul 
U 
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were unquestionably Afghans yet unconverted and unconverted 
Afghans could not have been less valiant than Moslem Afghans. 
Even a difference of race Turk and Aryan did not, in our 
view, make any difference in the fighting qualities of the two 
armies. It is indeed a common fallacy by which barbarians 
from the north, Turks and Afghans, are believed to be more 
hardy and valiant than the Aryans of the Panjab and Bajpu- 
tana. This difference of race may have been one of the causes 
of the defeat of the Marathas at the battle of Fanipat at the 
hands of the Afghans of Abdali, for as a matter of fact the 
inferiority of the Maratha compared with the Afghan in 
physique, ferocity and valour may be admitted. But no such 
difference existed or exists between the Turks and Afghans 
beyond the Indus and the Aryans of the Panjab and Rajputana 
so far as history or even present facts tell us. The Jats and 
Rajputs of the Panjab, whether Sikh, Mahomedan or Hindu are 
even now among the finest soldiers not only in India but in the 
whole world; and they were all Hindus in the days of 
Mahmud. Even now the Panjab is the chief recruiting ground 
for British Indian Army. The Amritsar Gazetteer states 
(p. 33) that the Sikh Jats of the Manjha territory can show 
men who in any country the world could be deemed fine 
specimens of the human race. And as for the Rajputs of 
Rajputana, they have signalised themselves against Turks and 
Afghans and Moguls and Persians in many battles. The Rathods 
of Jaswantsing had even held Afghanistan under their sway for 
several years, in the days of Aurangjeb. We may believe, 
therefore, that so far as physical strength and valour were 
concerned the soldiers of Jaipal or AnandapSla were not at all 
inferior to the Turks and Afghans of Mahmud. 

Sir Vincent Smith, without actually discussing the causes 
of the fall of the Panjab, suggests them in the remark ‘ a new 
power, novel in religion, in social customs, ideas and methods 
of warfare appeared on the scene ’. Superiority of arms and 
of discipline is one of the most potent causes of the prevalence 
of one nation over another, and it may be' mentioned here that 
India was bound to be conquered by the British owing to their 
superiority in arms and discipline, their artillery and their 
battalions. But this factor did not exist in favour of the 
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Mahomedans at this time. Firishta is guilty of anachronism 
when he mentions ‘ tops ’ ( cannon ) as being used by 
Maraud, in the same way as he mentions Delhi and Ajmer as 
opposing Mahmud, since cannon had no existence in the days 
of Mahmud as much as Delhi Oi Ajmer. From the article 
“ Gunpowder in the Encyclopaedia Britannioa, the following 
facts appear: 1 Gunpowder is believed to have been invented 
either by a German about 1345 or by Roger Bacon about 1225 
A. D. 2 Gunpowder was not known to the ancient Greeks, 
Hindus or Arabs. They no doubt knew some incendiary 
process which they used in war but they did not know explo- 
sives and had neither guns nor cannon. 1* History does not 
record the use of firearms in India except at the battle of 
Panipat by Babar. We are thus assured that Mahmud had no 
firearms and relied on the same weapons of war swords, 
scimitars and lances, as the Hindus; and Mahomedan poet- 
historians expatiate on the merits of these only (Elliot Vol. II) 
as may be seen in Utbi or Baihaki. Indeed if there was superi*. 
ority in weapons it was on the side of the Hindus, They 
knew, it is clear, how to make good steel. The iron pillar at 
Delhi is a wonder even to the moderns (who are surprised at 
its manufacture in a way that it does not rust) ; and Indian 
swords were prized by the soldiers of Mahmud. Utbi poetically 
makes the sword of a Turkish soldier exclaim am a Hindu 
of a good family ” (p* 216) thereby referring to the better steel 
of that weapon made in India, and we find that in the plunder 
of battle-fields swords and arras of the slain Hindu soldiers were 
objects of special attention.* We do not think there was any 
superiority of discipline on the side of the Mahomedans or that the 
Mahomedan army had been disciplined in the modern sense. 
Their horses might have been better as Afghanistan and Persia 
produce better horses as even Raja^ekhara notes. But Ra jputana 
horses were not bad and imported Arabian and Persian horses 
could be had in plenty. In fact the Pratihara emperors of Kanauj, 
coming from Rajputana as they did, were well-known for their 
cavalry and they were for that reason called Hayapatis. And the 
Hindus had one powerful arm in addition viz. the elephant which 

* Panjab produces iron at Kalabagh and Bhera and Mizamabad are well-known for 
the czcellant swords which are raannfactured there even now as may be known from 
spedmeus placed In the I^^hore musenm. 
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the Mabomedans did not possess. Even the Turks subsequently 
coveted this arm and developed it; for we see Sabuktagin 
and Mahmud using elephants against the Turks of Eash' 
gar and using them with effect (Utbi). It is curious to note 
that while the Hindus could not use the elephants against the 
the Turks of Mahmud, Mahmud could use the same elephants 
against the Turks of Ilek-khan with great effect. This is 
sufficient to prove the great generalship of Mahmud and the 
incompetence of India’s commanders. How Mahmud made, 
the Hindu elephant arm ineffectual we are not told by 
Mahomedan writers though we are told by Greek historians 
how Alexander discomfited the same arm of Porus. It may be 
noted that even after Sabuktagin and Mahmud had begun to 
use elephants in their armies their drivers remained Hindus. 
In fact during a succeeding reign at Ghazni the Hindu drivers 
of elephants were remiss in their duty and were severely 
punished (Baihaki). Strangely enough at the present day this 
art is wholly lost by the Hindus and elephant»drivers are all 
Mabomedans now (E. II 143). 

It is, therefore, difficult to conceive how the method of 
warfare of the Turks was different from that of the Hindus 
unless we take into account the extreme cruelty with which the 
Turks treated the vanquished. It is undeniable that of all 
nations the Hindus in their history behaved with the greatest 
humanity towards their conquered foes. They never massacred 
even the fighting population as the Turka under Mahmud did. 
When we say that Mahmud was not cruel, we compare him 
with other Mahomedan conquerors, especially the Mogul 
Zangis or Timur. Compared with the conduct of Hindus when 
conquering, his method most indeed have struck terror into 
the hearty of the less cruel people of India. Fighting men were 
usually massacred and innocent people were enslaved and 
carried in*io captivity and towns and villages were often 
destroyed. Even in European history we find war conducted 
with far more cruelty both in ancient and modem times. 
Even the Greeks and the Romans were very cruel in the treat* 
ment of conquered foes and massacre and enslavement were 
the constant concomitants of conquest in war. In this 
sense Mahmud’s method of warfare was novel'; but this cannot 
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be treated as one 6f the causes of the downfall of the Panjab. 
We are trying to find out why the Hindu armies were defeated; 
though no doubt the terrible oonsequenoes of one defeat might 
impair the morale of Hindu soldiers in subsequent encounters. 

The political ideas of the Turks and the Hindus were 
almost exactly the same. Both had no idea of representative 
government, though the Hindus may have had them in pre- 
Gupta days of rights of people or of responsibilities of kings. 
They knew only one form of government viz the despotic and 
had no idea of a nation in the modern sense. There ; was no 
feeling of nationality or of patriotism. The kings became 
kings by heirship or by the favour of God manifested by giving 
success in battle. Neither the Turks of Mahmud nor the Hin- 
dus of Jaipal fought as the Germans and the French fought in 
the last European War under the high impulse of nationality 
and patriotism. It cannot, therefore, be supposed that a feeling 
of strong nationality which always prompts stubborn fighting 
gave the Turks the success which they invariably achieved ; 
for such feeling never existed among the Turks who only 
fought for Mahmud. They were fighting not for a nation 
but for a king. No doubt the zeal of Mahomedanism supplied 
the place of patriotism and the religious fervour of the 
hewly converted Turks and Afghans was a gre|it factor in 
the success of Mahmud. But this does not constitute a novelty 
of ideas nor would it have been a cause of the downfall of the 
Panjab had it been opposed by an equally strong religious zeal 
of the Hindus. Lastly we do not see any novelty in the social 
manners of the Turks that contributed to the do.wnfall of the 
Hindus. Even in manners as in ideas the Turks were practically 
like the Hindus who opposed them. Hindus of the Panjab 
and Kabul then were flesh-eaters and not vegetarians and 
even at this day Fanjab is less vegetarian than the other pro- 
vinces of India. The Hindus were not beaf-eaters no doubt, 
but that can not, in our view, have contributed to any extent 
to the fall of Kabul and the Panjab. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


DOWNFALL OF THE PAN JAB-PROBABLE CAUSES. 

The causes of the downfall of nations, peoples, or kingdoms, 
have always been a subject of deep interest to historians both 
in ancient and modern times ; and historians have formulated 
different theories in different cases which cannot have uni- 
versal application. The fall of Greece before Rome, of Rome 
before the Goths and of Constantinople before the Turks present 
different aspects and must necessarily be assigned to different 
causes. Even in India, as said before, the causes of the fall of 
Sind in 712, of the Punjab in 1009, of Northern India in about 
1200, and of Southern India about 1300 A. D., are different and 
Indian historians have the difficult task of explaining in each 
case the probable causes of the downfall of each. Yet the 
general observations of the great historian of the downfall of the 
Roman Empire have a perennial interest and supply maxims 
which are of universal application. Although the causes of 
the fall of the Roman Empire in the West are actually different 
from the causes which can properly be assigned for the fall of 
the Panjab, the observations of Gibbon will help us in our 
present inquiry to a great extent. 

The natural impulse to ** assign fortune of Rome as the 
cause of the misfortune of Greece ” had to be first overcome in 
the manner in which Polybius a great historian of the Greeks 
did it by showing the deep foundations of the greatness of Rome. 
•‘The unique constitutioif of Rome which united the freedom 
of pQpular assemblies with the wisdom of a senate and the 
executive powers of a regal magistrate, the oath of military 
service of ten years imposed on every citizen in the cause of 
the country which continually poured into the field young 
freemen and soldiers, the military system of Rome with its 
remarkable legion superior in active strength to the Mace- 
donian phalanx, these institutions of peace and war explain 
according to Polybius the success of a people incapable of 
fear and impatient of repose. The ambitious design of conquer- 
ing the world was attempted and achieved and the perpetual 
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violation of justice, was maintained by the political virtues of 
prudence and courage But even this great world empire 
declined and fell. “ It was the natural and inevitable effect 
of immoderate greatness. Prosperity ripened the principle of 
decay. The causes of destruction multiplied with the extent 
of conquest. The victorious legions in distant wars acquired 
the vices of mercenaries and first oppressed the republic and 
then violated the purple. The emperors were reduced to the 
expedient of corrupting the discipline which rendered the 
legions formidable alike to the enemy and the sovereign, the 
vigour of the military government was relaxed and the Roman 
world was overwhelmed by a deluge of barbarians'*. 

“The introduction or at least the abuse of Christianity 
had some influence on the fall of the Roman Empire, The 
clergy successfully preached the doctrines of patience and 
pusillanimity and the active virtues of society were dis- 
couraged ; the last remnants of the military spirit were buried 
in the cloister ; a large portion of public and private wealth was 
consecrated to the specious demands of charity and devotion ; 
the soldiers* pay was lavished on the useless multitudes of both 
sexes who could only plead the merit of abstinence and chas- 
tity, The Church and even the State were distracted by reli- 
gious factions, the attention of emperors was diverted from camps 
to synods. The Roman world was oppressed by a new species 
of tyranny and the persecuted sects became the secret enemies 
of the country. ” ( Gibbon by Bury IV p. 172-5 ). This extract 
is rather long but these observations and some others in this 
chapter are of everlasting interest and validity ; and although 
the causes of the fall of the Panjab with which we are immedi- 
ately concerned are entirely different from the causes which 
led to the fall of the Western Roman Empire, they afford indi- 
cations which are valuable not only in the inquiry before us 
but in the more important question of the causes of the fall of 
India in the days of Prithviraj with which we shall have to 
deal at the end of this volume. 

If we take into view the condition of the Hindus of the 
Panjab and the Moslems of Ghazni and see how far the former 
were inferior or superior to the latter in those respects which 
contribute to the strength or weakness of kingdoms, we shall be 
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able to arrive at a correct idea of the probable causes of the 
down&ll of the Panjab. We have seen that the Turks were 
not more united than the Hindus; indeed disunion was as 
much a bane of the Turks as of the Hindus and Utbi, descri- 
bing the disunion among the Turks beyond the Oxus, quotes 
the verses of the Koran “ Their power is very great between 
them if they are united but their hearts are diverse. We have 
sent enmity between them and hatred for ever The Turks 
were again as civilized or rather uncivilized as the Hindus 
using the same weapons, having no popular assemblies and 
no national spirit and without legions or phalanxes. The 
Hindu kingdom of the Pan jab was not again so large, like the 
Roman empire, as to fall by its own weight. The Turks did not 
attack India in overwhelming swarms like the Goths and the 
Vandals. Moreover the Turks were not more warlike or of 
stronger physique or more inured to toil and exertion than the 
Afghans of Kabul and the Rajputs of the Panjab who opposed 
them in the beginning. Indeed the Hindus of the Panjab were 
used as soldiers by Mahmud himself and his successors in their 
battles and in the batlle fought by Mahmud against Ilek-khan 
king of the Turks beyond the Oxus Hindus fought bravely on the 
side of Mahmud. The Hindu kingdom of the Panjab was not 
further ill-governed and there were no traitors who assisted the 
Moslems. And finally Mahmud’s kingdom of Ghazni in the 
beginning was small compared with the kingdom of Kabul 
and the Panjab ruled by Jaipal and his army must have been 
also comparatively smaller than that of the latter. There even 
do not appear to be any;Iaotions, religious or political, to di.s- 
tract the attention of Jaipal. These apparent causes of superio- 
rity in the^ one and decay in the other being absent may 
be kept out of mind and we will see in what respect the Turks 
were superior to the Hindus or the latter inferior to the former. 

I The foremost superiority of the Turks was in the 
personality of their general Mahmud. We do not generally 
realise the value and power of personalities. Aa stated before, 
nature produces from time to time men who- by their mental 
and physical power change the destinies of kingdoms or the face 
of the human world. One Buddha or one Jesus was powerful 
enough to turn half the world towards peace, one Mahomet 
could Cum Che dttier Imlf ttiwards the principle of force in the 
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propragation of truth. In the field of politics we see the 
immense influence of one Shivaji who secured independence to 
the Maratha people for two centuries and established their repu- 
tation for ever. It is our firm conviction that without the 
personal factor of Shivaji the Marathas could not have achieved 
what they achieved and it is our firm opinion that without 
Mahmud the Turks could not have overthrown the Hindus 
of the Panjab. The case of Mahmud is exactly similar to 
that of Shivaji. Endowed with indomitable courage and 
indefatigable energy they both formed great designs and 
had the necessary resourcefulness and resolution to put their 
concaptions into execution. Nobody at the time of Shahaji 
could have thought it possible to free Maharashtra from 
the yoke of Mahomedan rule by destroying the Bijapur power 
in its immediate vicinity and defeating the immense imperial 
Mogul armies of distant Delhi. And yet Shivaji formed that 
seemingly impossible plan and carried it out in his own life-time 
by his unique powers of organization and his immense 
moral force. Nobody similarly could then have thought 
that the small kingdom of Ghazni could destroy the powerful 
kingdom of Kabul in its vicinity or defeat the imperial 
armies of distant Kanauj. Yet Mahmud in his high ambi- 
tion conceived that bold design and by his energies and perso- 
nal influence put it into execution. Shivaji stands no 
doubt on a higher moral pedestal than Mahmud as he devoted 
his energies to the noble task of freeing his people from 
the thraldom of a foreign power and religion, while Mahmud 
conceived and carried out the project of enslaving other people, 
of conquering other kingdoms and imposing upon them a 
foreign religion. All the same, almost impossible purposes were 
formed by both and achieved by both by unique qualities. Both 
had in the beginning only a small army and a nucleus kingdom; 
but both increased them by their recourcefulness and their power 
of organization. Shivaji indeed had a very small army 
inherited from his father ; yet he eventually organised a striking 
force that could defeat even the imperial Mogul armies and 
plunder rich Mogul cities. Mahmud did the same and created 
an army which at the close of his life amounted to a lakh of 
foot, half a lakh of horse and 1300 elephants as stated before. 

16 
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Mr. Sardesai thinks that Mahmud had already a large force 
which he had perforce to feed and employ in conquering India. 
But this does not seem to be true though probably he had at the 
beginning a larger force than Shivaji had. But even if he had 
a large force, if he had been incapable, what was there to 
prevent him from disbanding it gradually ? And whence was 
the money to come, even if Turk or Afghan turbulent spirits were 
available in numbers ? The plunder of temples and idols came 
in later. And whence did Shivaji get his resources ? Even the 
men whom he had at hand for turning into soldiers were peaceful 
MSvalas. The greatness of great men lies indeed in their power 
to find men and money and to train them and use them in the 
proper way. The greatness lies in the unshaking resolve and 
the burning desire. “ Get up ” says Vidula, in the famous 
Mahabharata episode, to her whining son defeated and disposs- 
essed of his kingdom. “ Get up with the firm resolve of 
fighting and getting your kingdom back and you will find the 
men and the money you want. ” The organizing power and 
the moral ascendancy of both Shivaji and Mahmud are apparent 
in their training up their people so as to fit them for tough 
fighting and make them ready to die for them and further in 
keeping the trenchant weapon they had forged under due 
control. For, as Gibbon has said, legions become dangerous not 
only to the enemy but also to their master. Where national 
feeling does not exist to restrain or defeat the ambition of 
traitorous governors and generals, they can only be kept in 
their proper sphere by the overpowering personality of the 
master. When the doniinating personality is removed, the 
formidable army becomes the destroyer of its own master as we 
actually find happening later on in the case of the incapable 
sudcessors* of Mahmud himself. Many feudatories became 
independent and a king of Ghazni was seized and blinded by 
his own generals. The very formidable nature of the striking 
machine forged by Mahmud or Shivaji and the successful use 
of it by them for their own purposes, prove the immense power 
which they wielded over the hearts of their soldiers and captains. 

Looking to the opponents of Mahmud, we do not find any 
men of great capacities as general or organiser. Jaipal no 
doubt acquitted himself honourably and valiantly in the task 
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before him. But what was there to prevent him from oiganising 
a strong army when he became aware of the danger ? Indeed 
what was there to prevent him from the beginning from maintain- 
ing a powerful army against all eventualities ? It is the first duty 
of every king or state to maintain a strong army capable of de- 
fending the people against internal foes or external enemies. And 
Jaipal had ample materials at hand in men and money. Indeed 
Harsha who began with a moderately sized kingdom and who 
eventually conquered the whole of Northern India maintained 
an army, only one arm of which consisted of 60000 elephants. 
And he maintained this vast army without plundering any 
towns or temples. And yet he had immense riches to bestow 
in charity on Brahmins and Sramanas at his five-yearly alms- 
giving festivals at Prayaga, The great defect of the Hindu 
kings opposed to Mahmud both in Kabul and Kanauj was that 
they appear to have neglected their armies unlike their predeces- 
sors Bhima and Bhoja. The soldiers* pay, in the immortal 
words of Gibbon, was perhaps lavished on the endowment of 
temples and the decoration of idols ; for we read of no large 
standing armies at both places. The Arab travellers of the tenth 
century A. D. recorded that India was famous for its armies. 
That fame was belied by the Indian kingdoms in the eleventh 
century. The kingdom of Kabul and the Panjab was extensive 
enough to support a strong army and Jaipal n^ed not have 
sought the aid of neighbouring kings and collected a confederate 
force. Even this confederate force failed because it had not a 
great general to lead it; a Duke of Wellington to match 
Napoleon.* It is sometimes thought that a confederate army 
can not fight with the strength of a single army. This is not 
true, as we actually find that confederate armies won on the 
plains of France both in the past and in the present century. 
There must be no doubt one controlling mind and we have 
stated that the confederate armies of India were under the 
single leadership of Jaipal or Anandapala. But they failed 
because they were no match for Mahmud and they failed for 
other reasons also which we proceed to notice. 

^ The Oxford history of India by Smith states that the confederate army was led in 1008 
by Visaladeva of Aimer. Unfortunately we find no authority for this. And this Visabi 
eyen if he led la not known as a treat conqueror. 
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I. The weakness of the religious feeling of the Hindus 
had a great deal to do with their defeat in the Panjab. The 
dominant binding sentiment on either side was not national 
but religious, as has already been stated. But while the 
religious zeal of the Mahomedans was stubborn and overpower- 
ing, the religious sentiment of the Hindus was weak and almost 
apathetic. It was to be expected that the zeal of the Moslem 
and the greed of the robber would be equally met by the fervour 
of the Hindu and the indignation of the robbed. Not only 
were temples plundered and idols rifled of their jewels but 
hundreds and thousands of Hindus were forcibly converted. 
It is, therefore, natural to expect that the Hindus would have 
fought with all the exasperation and the courage of the defiled 
and the despoiled. And equally matched as they were in number 
and civilization, perhaps even superior, they should not have 
accepted defeat. But the zeal of the Hindus has always been 
mild for various reasons. For one, he is usually tolerant. It 
is a common experience that while a Mahomedan’s exaspera- 
tion is most acute at the least insult offered to the Koran or to 
the great Prophet, a Hindu quietly listens to any abuse of the 
Veda or of Rama and Krishna. A Hindu is again by habit 
inaggressive. The Hindu religion has always preached Abins& 
and the Hindu is accustomed to pacific modes of life. Thirdly, 
the Hindus had wrong notions about their idols ; and probably 
still have. As stated before, images have no miraculous powers 
and when the idols themselves were found to be powerless, it 
would be superstitiously thought useless for man to resist where 
even the deity has thought fit to submit. But it must be re- 
membered that an image after all is an emblem and if the 
emblem is insulted it is not the metal or the stone that is 
insulted nor the deity which it represents, for it is above all 
insult. It is they who are really insulted, who believe in that 
emblem. When the face of the statue of Queen Victoria was 
tarred in Bombay, it was not the marble that was insulted nor 
the good Queen Victoria but it was the British nation which 
was, and which was intended to be, insulted which had set up 
the statue. But by a wrong philosophy or rather by supersti- 
tion the Hindus thought the deities powerless against Mahmud 
who was bound to succeed as it was destined that the Sanitana 
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Dbarma was to suffer in the Kali age. Such reasoning natural- 
ly acted upon the minds of the Hindus more forcibly when 
accidents actually happened which worked against them and 
they did not fight with that resentment and exasperation which 
should have animated those whose temples had been desecrated 
and whose houses had been dishonoured. 

IL Secondly, the fall of the Panjab may also be attributed 
to the political apathy of its people. Unfortunately for 
twelve centuries before this, Panjab had been ruled by foreign 
kings. It may be said that for twenty centuries from the time 
of Porus down to the time of Ranjitsingh, Panjab had no kings 
of its own. It was ruled by foreign Hindu or Mlechchha mlers 
from the time of Alexander to that of Mahmud, by Macedonians, 
by Mauryas, by Sakas, by Bactrian Greeks, by Kushans, by 
Huns, by Kashmirians, by Sihdhis, and lastly by the Sbahi 
kings of Kabul and after Mahmud by Mahomedan kings of 
Ghazni and Delhi for eight centuries more till the Sikhs gave 
to the Panjab native kings after a foreign rule extending over 
two thousand years. When Mahmud conquered the Panjab, 
there was no political consciousness awake in the minds of its 
people. Though Aryans the people had lost all desire, even if 
they had the ability, to enjoy self-rule or independence and 
they did not demur to be ruled by a Moslem Turk from Ghazni 
instead of a Brahmin Afghan from Kabul. They were apathetic 
to the change of rule that wfis coming upon them and they 
did not resist with that stubbornness which belongs to a people 
fighting to preserve independence. Panjab was thus lost to 
Mahomedans in one battle. Kingdoms have no doubt been 
lost in one battle in western history also. England indeed was 
acquired by William the Conqueror in one battle. But while 
the people of England made the Norman kings their own, the 
people of the Panjab were made their own by the Mahomedan 
kings of Ghazni and the Panjab was practically sliced off from 
India in 1009 as Sind was in 712 A. D. 

It may here be objected that these two causes cah be 
assigned as the causes of the downfall, not only of the 
Panjab, but of all Indian kingdoms; indeed of most Asiatic 
people. This Is no doubt true and we shall have to mention 
these causes also when discussing the causes of the downfall 
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of Northern India at the end of Book VII in this very volume. 
The weakness of the religious feeling of the Hindus and their 
political apathy are their dominant characteristics over the 
whole of India. But what we wish to emphasize here is that 
while those other causes which chiefly led to the downfall of 
the Rajput kingdoms of Northern India about 1200 A. D. as we 
shall show later on, did not exist in the Panjab viz. internecine 
fighting and rigidity of caste, these two causes which alone 
existed in the Fanjab operated with greater force there than 
elsewhere and are thus the only causes which can be assigned 
to its downfall. How this is so we proceed to explain at 
length. The religious or political tendencies of peoples are 
the results of historical development and are capable of ex- 
amination and explanation. 

The Panjab had no doubt been the home of Vedic Aryans 
from the most ancient days ; the place where the Vedic hymns 
were mostly composed and sung at sacrifices, the place where 
even later Vedic civilisation developed. GSndhara and 
Madra are the lands of Panini and ASvapati the teachers of 
grammar and philosophy. The Upanishads contain many re- 
ferences to the Brahmins and Kshatriyas of these famous lands 
on the west and the east of the Indus. But the “ land of the 
five rivers and the sixth Indus ” subsequently became a home 
of Buddhism, next only to Magadha. Buddha himself preached 
successfully in Afghanistan and the Panjab and later on 
MahaySna Buddhism was evolved under Kanishka in this 
land. Purushapura and TakshasilS two places of Vedic fame 
became centres of Buddhist learning. The Panjab, therefore, 
though originally the home of Indo-Aryans ( and even now it 
is pre-eminently Indo- Aryan as Sir H. Risley found from facial 
measurements taken at the census of 1901 ) was less strong in 
the Hindu sentiment than the rest of India even in the days 
of the present Mahabharata of 250 B. C. ( See note ). It con- 
tinued to be so in the days of Hiucn Tsang who in ‘630 A. D. 
recorded that KapiSa or Kabul with Nagar ( Jalalabad ) and 
Udyana ( Swat ) with Taxila were entirely Buddhist, while 
Peshawar and the Panjab were half Buddhist ( see Vol. I p. 48). 
Caste which was weak even in Vedic times became still 
weaker in Buddhist days* Brahmanism developed in the land 
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of the Sarasvatl and caste gathered strength in Upper India, 
while it remained fluid in the Pan jab “ where a Brahmin 
would become a barber one day and a Brahmin again on the 
next ** ( See note ). When, after Harsha, Buddhism was over- 
thrown in India by the efforts of Kumarila and Sankara 
and modern Hinduism was evolved, Buddhism no doubt dis- 
appeared even from the Panjab, but the Hindu influence from 
the south was too distant to correct the laxity of caste and food 
prevailing there. And we can thus see why at the time when 
Mahmud conquered the Panjab, the Hindu sentiment among 
the people was particularly weak. The people lacked that 
intensity of faith in the VarnaSrama Dharma which charact- 
erised the people of the Gangetic valley and they consequently 
did not resist forcible conversion with stubbornness and 
ceased to worship the idols which Mahmud had broken with 
more ease than could have been expected of a Hindu popula- 
tion possessing all the physical superiority of the Aryan race. 

As regards political apathy the Panjab at this time was 
also in a worse condition than the rest of India. No doubt 
political consciousness had been dormant not only in the 
Panjab but all over India from the most ancient times. The 
political ideas indeed of all Eastern peoples are even now yet 
undeveloped. The idea that the country belongs to the people 
and not to the king is only slowly developing in recent years. 
The usual political conception under despotic rule is that the 
country belongs to the king and not that the king belongs to 
the country. The king, therefore, need not be from among the 
people. The Vedic Aryans had more advanced political ideas, 
it must be admitted, for the people then in reality formed the 
nation. In Vedic times the country and the king were both 
named after the people, the ‘peoples’ named in the singular 
denoting the king and in the plural the country ; e, g. Madra, 
Salva, Kuru, PSnchala etc. Even down to the days of 
Alexander, there were nations or peoples in the Panjab among 
whom there were no kings. The Malavas, the Yaudheyas, the 
Salvas, and others according to Arrian were without kings ; and 
had the. republican form of government. These peoples are 
called ganas in the MahSbharata. Whatever may be the case 
in Vedic or epic days, in later times, however, the kingly form 
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of government became the rule throughout India and the 
country with its people came to be looked upon as the king*s 
property. Nationality could not develop under such a form of 
government. But while in Northern India there were native 
kings and there was some national feeling alive, in the Fanjab 
owing to long continuous foreign rule even this modicum of 
national feeling did not exist and the people were entirely 
apathetic as to who ruled them. This is the reason why the 
people generally offered no resistance when Anandapala lost 
his battle and they quietly acknowledged Mahmud as ruler. 

For these reasons thus viz : weakness of Hindu religious 
feeling and political apathy the Panjab fell easily before the on- 
slaught of Mahmud. Political consciousness is awakening 
under the British rule and the changed aspect of the whole 
civilised world. But if the Hindus of the Panjab wish to 
maintain their position in the struggle of faiths in that 
province, they ought to strengthen their religious sentiment, 
abiding as it is even now, and develops it into a force equal to 
that of Sikhism or Mahomedanism. 

It may perhaps be asked were there no Kshatriyas in the 
Panjab at that or any previous time and if there were, why did 
they not attempt to establish their own kingdoms ? That the 
Panjab is predominantly Aryan is, as stated before, undoubted 
and there were then as now, thousands of Kshatriyas and 
Vaisyas of Aryan blood in the Panjab. But the massacres of fight- 
ing populations which Alexander and later conquerors systema- 
tically perpetrated deprived the Panjab of almost the whole of 
the ruling class. The representatives of those valiant clans of 
Kshatriyas who opposed Alexander, of the Sibis, the M^lavas, 
the Madras, the Yaudheyas and others then survived (and still 
suryive) in the Panjab. But they had become agriculturists 
and often heads of villages according to the Apaddharma rule 
for the Kshatriyas prescribedgin the Smritis and specially in the 
Par&sara Smriti ( See Vol. II page 183 ). The Kshatriyas of 
the Panjab, valiant and able-bodied as they were, had thus long 
lost their ancient special characteristic vizi: the desire and the 
determination to rule others and not to be ruled by otbiTs, the 
* l6varabhAva ’ noted in the Bhagavadglta as belonging to 
Kshatriyas and they ceased to care who ruled, so long as they 
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preserved a sort of semi-independence in their village life. 
Such zamindars were not disturbed by any ruling power, whe- 
ther Greek, Kushan, Hun, or Turk nor by Kashmir or Sind 
which ruled from a distance. This, however, led to a gradual 
distinction between the ruling Kshatriyas and the agricultural 
Kshatriyas which is still recognised in the Panjab. The former 
in fact are the Rajputs, i. e. sons and descendants of ruling 
families who never cultivated land and who always ruled 
even if it be in one village if not more. This ruling passion of 
the Rajputs immortalized in the minimum demand of Yudhi- 
shthira from Duryodhana “ Give us five villages one for each 
brother and you may keep the rest of our kingdom, ” this 
ruling passion of the Rajputs to rule and never to be ruled led 
the surviving Rajputs of the Panjab to emigrate to the sub- 
montane hills on the eastern border of the Panjab or to the 
deserts of Rajputana and to countries still southward 
and eastward. As shown in Volume II, the Rajput ruling 
families of Rajputana came originally from the Panjab 
from whence they had to retire in consequence of the inroads 
of Greeks, Kushans, Huns, and Turks. Notably the Chauhans, 
the Paramaras, the Bhatis and even the Rathors came from the 
Panjab, and at the present day the Hindu and even the 
Maliomedan Rajputs in the Panjab still declare Jthat they belong 
to these clans. The Bhatis dispossessed of Zabulistan by the 
Turks spread over the Panjab and founded a kingdom finally in 
Jaisalmere in Rajputana. The fine Janjuas of the Salt Range 
(now Mahomedans) are believed to be Anavaes or descendants of 
Anu and are the most valiant Kshatriyas in the Panjab. These 
and other warlike modern clans are the ancient Kshatriyas who 
preserved their independence by becoming headmen of village 
and even agriculturists. 

But these also in ancient times did not care to establish 
kingly ruling families because the alien Mlecbha rulers always 
accepted the religion of the conquered and in effect became 
native kings. Just as the Normans coming as conquerors became 
one with the conquered being already of the same religion as the 
Saxonaeoid Britons, so the Greeks, the Kushans, the Sakaa 
and the Huns becfime in India Buddhists or Vaishnavas and 
latterly Mihirakula was a staunch Saiva and their rule was 
17 
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never felt as a foreign rule. The kings of Kashmir, of Sind, 
and of Kabul who later on ruled the Panjab were Hindus and 
one with the people in manners and civilization and were 
never felt as foreign rulers. When the Turks conquered the 
Panjab the difference of religion indeed made the foreign rule 
intolerable by the destruction of temples and idols, and 
Mahomedan rule was also generally more oppressive, as we shall 
show later on, than Hindu rule. Yet the land-owning valorous 
Kshatriya tribes of the Panjab made no effort to establish a 
kingdom of their own for another reason and that was the 
forcible conversion of many of these tribes. The conversion of 
almost the whole fighting population of western Panjab has 
introduced a factor of cleavage in the people of this province, — 
the most warlike in the whole of India — which has unfortunately 
made it the most unfitted to attain self-rule. Why these tribes 
did not strenuously resist forcible conversion may be explained 
by their human desire to escape massacre and by their natural 
affection for their land and hereditary headship of villages as also 
by their weak Hindu feeling. The superstition of the Hindus 
that persons once defiled by eating beef and other heinous 
offences cannot be taken back into Hinduism made the cleavage 
permanent. The sympathies of these Mahomedan population, 
though originally Kshatriya by race and still observing certain 
Hindu customs, naturally went with the Mahomedan rulers ; 
and the Panjab was again incapable of establishing a kingly 
line of its own, until we come to the Sikh rulers of the eigh- 
teenth century. Sikhism indeed resisted and eventually conquered 
Mahomedan oppression by organizing itself by a system akin to 
the conscription of ancient Greece and Rome or modem 
Germany and France. Guru Govindasing saw the necessity of 
transforming every Sikh into a soldier and the martial qualities 
of the people of the Panjab naturally aided him and enabled 
him to transform Sikhism into a militant religion like the 
Mahomedan religion itself. We have traced the history of the 
Panjab down to the present day to show why its peoide were 
and are politically apathetic. How modem environments will 
act upon the puliticai consciousness of the people, now triply 
divided into Mahomedans, Hindus and Sikhs is outside the 
scope of our work and must be left to thc*^political thinkers of 
the present and the future. 
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The reasons why Hindu kings of Northern India did not 
attempt to establish their rule over the Pan jab may be briefly 
noticed. ^We have already seen that half the population 
of the Panjab was Mahomedan now and did not encourage 
such attempt. Kashmir was then not strong enough nor 
Kanauj, to make the attempt. The Chauhans of Sarabliar 
were at a distance and finally no great hero arose among them 
who could attempt this difficult task though Visala III, had he 
lived long enough, might have made this effort which he 
expressly said he had left to his desoendents (See his inscrip- 
tion noted in Chauhan chapter). 

note-mahabharata on the laxity op religious 

FEELING IN THE PANJAB. 

In the Eari>a Farva chaptera 40 to 45 we have a spirited dialogue 
between Kar^a and Salya, the former depicting the bad manners and the 
religious laxity of the people of the Paojab and the latter offering no 
defence practically. This shows that the people of ArySvarta or modern 
n. P. and Delhi looked down upon the Hindus of the Panjab in the time of 
Alexander and succeeding centuries. In their houses people laugh and 
dance eating beef and drinking wine eating also Saktu and fish. From the 
Madra country and in GandbSru (beyond the Indus) purity has dis- 
appeared* In the Mantra or charm against scorpion-bite they say ‘ I will 
not associate with a man from Madra country ; this poison of thine is 
destroyed” (chap 43). In chapter 44 wo have ** One should not go to the 
Vahika country in which the five rivers and the sixth Indus flow as it it 
un purified by the Himalayas, by the Ganges, by the Jumna and the Sara- 
sxati and as it is void of true religion and cleanliness. The eaters of beef 
with garlic and the drinkers of liquor prepared from rice jaugry are 
indeed void of good breeding. That country is called Aratta and is void of 
religion; one shoold not go there ; it is the country of those who arc VrStya 
(without religious ceremonies and without the sacrifices ). If you drink 
water in Yugandhara town or stay in Acbyutastbala or bathe in the pond 
of Bbntalavya, how will you go to hoaven ? An Arya should not reside 
for two days in the Aratta VShika country where a Brahmin becomes a 
Kshatriya and then a Valsya and then a Sndra and finally a barber and a 
Brahmin again **• Salya only replied that there were good and bed men 
in every country. 
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THE SUCCESSORS OF MAHMUD 

Although the Panjab with Kabul did not form part of 
Hindu India henceforward, we must give a short account 
of the kingdom of Ghazni during the reigns of Mahmud’s 
successors, with such references to Hindu India as are found 
therein in detail. The history of the Ghaznavide kings is 
given in short by the Tabakat-i-Rasiri written by Minhaj-us- 
sirsj a learned man who was Kazi of Delhi and its empire 
under several kings and lastly under Nasiruddin and Ghiya- 
suddin Balban (Elliot II p. 260), and who wrote this history 
and dedicated it to Kasiruddin about 1220 A. D. A detailed 
gossipping account of the reign of Masa’ud written by Baihaki 
who was almost an eye-witness of the events he describes and who 
wrote about 1050 A. D. is also available and is very informing. 
From these two we give below a short history of the Ghazna* 
vide kings, who followed Mahmud, with such references in 
detail to Hindu India as are found therein. 

Mahmud’s two sons Masa’ud and Muhammad were bom on 
the same day from different mothers. Masa’ud was so strong 
physically that his mace could not be wielded even by Mah- 
mud but he was unruly and turbulent. Muhammad was, on the 
other hand, gentle and promising and therefore in the good 
graces of his father. Believing Masa’ud would oppress the 
people and the army, Mahmud bad named Muhammad as 
bis successor and the permission of the Khalifa to add his 
name in the Khutba had been obtained. When some officer 
expressed his condolence to Masa’ud privately, he in the usual 
Mahomedan spirit observed “ The sword is a better guarantee 
of the throne than documents ”. And events actually happened 
as had been anticipated. Masa’ud was governor in Khorasan, 
like Mahmud himself, at the time of their father’s death, and 
marched against his brother Mohammad who had meanwhile 
ascended the throne of Ghazni, in the same way as Mahmud 
had marched against his brother Ismail. But unlike Mahmud, 
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Mssa’ud blinded his defeated brother and always kept him a 
close prisoner. And when he became the master of the exten- 
sive empire of Mahmud he recovered all the sums Muhammad 
had distributed among his ofiBcers, even by torture. If Mah- 
mud resembles Shivaji, bis son Masa'ud resembles SambhSji 
almost in every respect. The latter was as powerful physi- 
cally as Masa’ud and he too after his father’s death defeated 
Rajaram and killed his mother. He ruled vigorously for 
about ten years and was eventually seized by Aurangzeb and 
cruelly put to death. Masa’ud met a similar tragic end after 
reigning vigorously for about ten years. Both SambhSji and 
Masa’ud were strong in their religious beliefs. Masa’ud per- 
secuted heretics as Mahmud had done and also led some 
religious expeditions into Hindustan. 

The ordered nature of government inherited from Mahmud 
appears from the interesting details given by Baihaki as to how 
ministers were appointed with the most elaborate ceremonies, 
how the Sultan consulted the minister in every matter and 
how correspondence passed between them through the private 
secretary and how regularly written orders were passed. The 
Indian province was administered through a Kazi and a 
commander-in-chief both of whom resided at Lahore. “The Kazi 
was the head of the civil administration and^collected taxes 
and dispensed justice while the comraander-in-chief made war, 
took tribute, seized upon elephants and chastised refractory 
Hindu chiefs ’’ (Elliot II p. 118). When Ahmad Nialtagin was 
appointed commander-in-chief of Hindustan, he received a 
royal Khillat, “ royal verbal orders and a written out diploma. 
Then an oath was given to him and he put his signature to his 
bond that he would serve faithfully and these papers after 
being shown to the king were given into the charge of the record 
keeper ’’ (Elliot II p. 119). It is interesting to note that some 
rehractory troops and slaves, liberated with leteers of freedom, 
were handed over to Nialtagin for safekeeping and employment, 
but they were not to be sent beyond the CbandrabhSga river 
or mix with the Lahore army. Probably if they went to Lahore 
they would create mischief in that capital and perhaps going 
beyond it into Hindu independent territory they would create 
more trouble. 
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One of the duties of the commander was to make raids into 
Hindustan and to &ollect tribute from Thakurs, the refractory 
turbulent zemindars already described who belonged to the Ksha- 
triya caste. And Nialtagin made a raid into Hindustan going 
as far as Benares where Baihaki states that even Mahmud had 
not gone. This makes it certain that Mahmud went as far as 
Bari only when he conquered Rajyapala on the Rahib which 
must be some river in Oudh (Ghaggar or Gomati). There was 
a quarrel between Nialtagin and the Kazi (the civil and the 
military powers in India under the British too sometimes were 
at variance and caused loss and finally the constitution of India 
placed the military authority under the Governor general). 
The minister had told Nialtagin that “he was the generalis- 
simo of Hindustan and the Kazi had no control over him ” 
(Elliot IL p. 128). And Nialtagin quarrelled with the Kazi 
and led an expedition into Hindustan with the consent of 
Masa’ud who had sided with Ahmad in his quarrel. 

The expedition is thus described by Baihaki: “ He crossed 
the Ganges and marched by the left bank. He suddenly appear- 
ed before Benares w'hich belonged to the territory of Ganga. 
The city was two parsangs square and contained plenty of 
water. The army could only remain there from morning till 
midday because of the peril. The markets of the drapers, 
perfumers and jewellers were plundered. The people of the army 
became very rich and carried off gold, silver, perfumes and 
jewels and got back in safety This evidence coming from 
almost an eye-witness and unquestionably a contemporary, places 
the raid in 1033 A, D. It shows that the city was in the posses- 
sion of Gangeyadeva Kalachuri of Tripura a powerful king whose 
army was probably near and who was much feared as he was 
known to be a powerful king. The bazar contained shops of 
drapers, perfumers, and jewellers which trades are still thriving 
in Benares. And the statement that Benares had plenty of 
water means that well-water and pond-water was plentiful 
in the city which is situated on a high bank of the Ganges or 
in the country round Benares away from the river. 

This successful raid of Nialtagin turned his head and he 
began to form schemes of founding an independent kingdom 
and to engage Turkoman soldiers direct from Turkey. The 
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Kazi, however, reported the matter to Masa’ud, who dismissed 
Kialtagin and sent a Hindu commander to arrest him alive if 
possible. Eventually Nialtagin was defeated and pursued by 
someJatson the Indus and killed. This and other events 
sliow how powerful generals and slaves become as dangerous 
to the master as to the enemy. 

The employment of Hindu soldiers and generals, even on 
occasions of trust, show? that Hindus had already risen to 
posts of responsibility under the Moslem rulers of Ghazni. 
Their great bravery is extolled even by Moslem writers. 
This employment of Hindu soldiers began in the days of 
Mahmud himself. Indeed Jaipal maintained a force of 2000 
Hindus at Ghazni for some years and Elliot himself thought it 
curious that Hindu soldiers should serve as mercenaries under 
their bitterest persecutors ( E. II. p. 448 ). But considering the 
religious and political apathy of the Hindus described before, 
one need not wonder that Hindus have always accented service 
under foreign governments and have always sought and obtain- 
ed distinction by loyalty and efficiency. This early credit 
gained by the Hindus is noted by Elliot who mentions several 
instances of their employment by their bitterest persecutors 
siKvh as that of Sawandrai employed by Masahid against the 
nobles who opposed his accession ( Sawand w4th his soldiers 
was killed in the battle ) or Bijai Rai, a general employed even 
by Mahmud and called again by Masa’ud’s successors ( Elliot 
11. p. GO). This instance of Jats killing Nialtagin shows the 
loyal service performed by Jat subjects for their king. 

The successful raid of Nialtagin shows the weak state to 
which the kingdom of Kanauj, no longer an empire, had been 
reduced. Rajyapala was already dead and was succeeded by 
Trilochanapala who made a grant at Prayaga in 1026 as already 
stated. But Prayaga must have, like Benares, gone subsequently 
into the possession of Gangeya, who, as will be stated in the 
history of the Kalaohuri kings, died at Prayaga. We do not 
know how long Trilochanapala ruled and who succeeded him. 
A king Yasahpala is mentioned in a broken inscripton published 
by Colcbrookc in his essays (II. p. 278 ) wherein he is 
described as Maharajadhiraja, but not Paramosvara. He made a 
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grant in the Eausambi Mandala south of the Jumna and south- 
west of Prayaga, Eanauj held undoubted sway in Oudh but 
the Turks of Ghazni emboldened by the raid of Nialtagin 
made further raids into Oudh. The improbable story of Salar 
Masa*ud, Mahmud’s sister’s son, may at least suggest the cer- 
tainty of many raids by the Turks especially in Oudh where the 
scene of Salar ’s story is laid. It is believed that Salar Masa’ud, 
had his head-quarters at Saraikh in the present Bara-Banki 
District of Oudh and from there made raids in several directions. 
Many districts in Oudh contain sacred places supposed to 
belong to that saint. These raids took place probably from 
1038 to 1050. The story of Salftr is not wholly a fiction, as we 
find from a Rathod inscription found at Badaun ( Ep. Ind. II 
pp. 64) that one of the kings Madanapala made the raids of any 
Amir impossible. We will comment upon this inscription at 
great length elsewhere in another connection. The date of 
this inscription is not given and that of Madanapala cannot, 
therefore, be fixed but we think this is a reference to the raids of 
Nialtagin or Salar Masa’ud, who must have passed into Oudh 
via Badaun. The Hindu Rajput kings of India resented these 
raids on their sacred places particularly and, as we shall show 
later on, Bhoja of Malwa ( 1040 A. D, ), Karna Kalachuri of 
Tripur and lastly Chandra GahadavSla drove out these Turks 
and others mentioned before from Upper India and “ freed the 
country of its oppressors The last king took Kanauj and 
established a powerful Hindu kingdom there, the effete Prati- 
hara line thus ending about 1080 A. D. These later Pratihftra 
kings, as shown already, were tributaries of Ghazni and levied 
an impost named Turushkadanda on the villages in their king- 
dom which under the Gahadvalas continued to be realised 
though not paid to the Turks. 

This is a digression, though a necessary one, and we may 
resume our narrative of the Ghaznavide kings. Baihaki 
relates that one year a sudden 'flood of the Ghazni river did 
great havoc in the city and bodily carried away the bridge on 
it. The fort of Ghazni built by Yakub-i-lais and his brother, 
however, stood firm. Masa’ud, who was a mathematician him- 
self built a new bridge over the river of one stupeudou?^ span. 
He also built several new palaces and splendid gardens. 
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But inspite of good qualities he was endowed with, viz. 
personal strength and valour, learning and care for his people, 
Masa’ud was unfortunate and was destined to loose the greater 
part of his kingdom, “ In what was Amir Masa’ud destitute ? 
asks Baihaki. Servants, officers of State, lords of the sword 
and pen, an overwhelming treasury were all his, but destiny 
decided that he should live a reign of pain and vexation and 
that Khorasan, Khwarisan, Re, and the Jabbal should depart 
from his hands ’* “ The prince made exceeding exertions and 
collected large armies. He passed sleepless nights in con- 
templation of his schemes, yet his affairs were ruined ” ( Elliot 
II), Probably the cause may be found in his excessive in- 
dependence of opinion and his refusing to accept advice. The 
trouble began in Khorasan where Mahmud himself had allowed 
some Turks to settle. Prince Maudud, Masa’ud’s eldest son, 
was as usual appointed governor of Khorasan and Balkh, and 
in his time Seljukian Turks rebelled. The Ghazni army was 
defeated. The province was also invaded from the nortli and 
the minister and other officers advised Masa’ud to advance 
personally against the Turks. He, contrary to their advice, 
insisted on leading a holy expedition into Hindustan and went 
and invested the fort of Htosl which lay to the south of the 
Sutlej and in the present district of Hissar. Ma^ia’ud thus tried 
to extend his dominions beyond the Panjab. This invasion 
took place in 1037 A, D, It cannot be determined who was in 
possession of this fort and the district. The Hissar Gazetteer 
(p. 19) states that this fort of HansI, which is a very old place, 
was in possession of Anuraj son of Visaldeo Chahamana and 
Teshtapala the son of Anuraj was driven out and he then 
founded the Hada dynasty of Boondi.* But as we shall see 
in the history of the ChaharnSnas later, their king at this time 
was Vakpati and Gaurishankar Ojha states that the Boondi 
Chauhan dynasty was descended from Asaraja, twelfth king of 
the Chauhan line of Nadul. Whatever the name of the person 
who held the fort, he was a Chahamana no doubt and he fought 
valiantly. Baihaki describes the siege as follows “ Fights 
were constantly taking place in a manner that could not be 


*■ It is diiUcult to kDOvi w isnc > thia U taken, 

18 
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exceeded in severity. The garrison made desperate defence* 
In the victorious (Moslem) army, the slaves of the household 
behaved very gallantly. At last mines were sprung in five 
places and the walls brought down and the fort was stormed 
on Monday ten days before the close of Rabiul-avval. The 
Brahmins and other high men were slain and their women and 
children carried into captivity. All the treasure that was 
found was divided amongst the army. This fort is known in 
Hindustan as the virgin fort. ( E. II. 140 ). 

The above description brings out two new facts. First the 
mining of the walls ; when we hold that gunpowder was not 
known in those days, it could only have been carried out with 
some other explosive ; but what that was it is difficult to say. 
Secondly the slaughter of Brahmins was an advance on the 
severity of Mahomedan fighting in the days of Mahmud ( Utbi 
never mentions it in his detailed account, possibly by over- 
sight ). The Rajputs of Northern India were men of a different 
spirit than the Ksliatriyas of the Panjab. They were accustom- 
ed to rule and never to be ruled. It appears that the fort and 
the district was retaken by the Tomars of Delhi, who were 
then rising to power under the Chauhans, in 1043 A. D. as 
Firishta has related ( Hissar Gazetteer p. 20. ). 

Masa’ud, on returning to Ghazni, found that he had commit- 
ted a mistake. While trying to extend his dominions south-east, 
he had lost the most important province of Khorasan in the 
nortli-west. It was Mahmud alone who could vigilantly 
watcli both east and west. The Seljukian Turks taking advan- 
tage of Masa’ud’s forces being engaged in the distant Hindu- 
stan attacked and seized Khorasan. They were even preparing 
now to advance on Ghazni and Masa’ud was perturbed. He 
resolved upon retiring into Hindustan with all his family and 
treasure and gave orders accordingly. Frantic remonstances 
were addressed to him by his nobles, generals and officers and 
even by his mother. But Masa’ud as usual was inexhorable and 
unamenable to advice. It is strange to find that this decision 
of the brave king was based on astrology. Curiously enough 
the Turks and even the Arabs were strong believers in 
astrology^ like the Hindus, though Mahomet had strictly 

' Al h'cruui hiniwiH wa<> ju agtioloicr well as astronoincjr. 
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forbidden consulting the stars. “ The prime minister wisely 
remonstrated that if his lord went into Hindustan with his 
ladies and his treasure when the news would be known 
among friends and enemie.'?, everybody being desirous of 
increasing his power, calamity would befall him But the 
ill-fated Masa’ud exclaimed “ This dotard does not know what 
he says. That is right which I have determined. I am ready to 
acknowledge that you have written through affection for me. 
You must wait for further orders ; for that ivliich I see you can- 
not see, He handed over the city and the fort of Ghazni to the Kotval 
Bu-Ali and remarked “My son Maudud, the minister and a large 
army will be aw^ay. Whatever may happen, in the spring I will 
settle the matter in another way. The aslroloyers have declared 
that my star is not propitious durimj ivinter." I'he Kotwal 
urged that the ladies and the treasure should be secured in 
strong forts, but the Sultan replied that he had determined that 
they would remain with him and prayed to God to grant 
him peace and welfare in his journey to Hindustan ( Baihaki 
E. 11. p. 52 ). 

The Sultan wished to avoid the evil influence of his star 
by going into Hindustan, which then still included, as it 
inlcudes even now, the warmer country to the west of the Indus 
with the cities of Wahind, Marminara (?) Bershayr and Kiril (?) 
(E. II. p. 150) ; but the evil star destroyed Masa’ud even in 
Hindustan. The Tabakat-i-Nasiri relates that Masa’ud was 
seized by his own rebellious Moslem and Hindu slaves as he 
was going through the Margilan pass (in the hills between 
Eawalpindi and Attock, a few miles to tlie west of Hasan 
Abdal) and imprisoned. They liberated the blind Muhammad 
who was in custody and placed him on the throne. Masa’ud was 
taken to the fortress of Gur and there murdered. This tragic 
end of Masa’ud reminds us of the tragic end of Sambhaji who 
too like Masa’ud lost the large Maharashtra territory acquired 
by his father and had left to him a distant province Karnatic 
for refuge as Hindustan was left to the kings of Ghazni. Both 
though endowed with great courage and learning and strong in 
religious zeal came to grief by their obstinacy and unamena- 
bility to good advice. The unfortunate end of both shows how 
immense resources are of no avail without the capacity to use 
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them ; and the greatness of Mahmud, as that of Shivaji, appears 
in the fact that he achieved greatness even without any 
great resources in the beginning. 

We have given the history of Masa*ud at some length 
because it brings out the greatness of Mahmud by relief and 
because the two important expeditions* into Hindustan took 
place in his time, one to Benares and the other to Hansi 
resulting in further acquisition of territory for some time. We 
will now go on to the history of the remaining kings of Ghazni 
which we give in the briefest manner, with such references in 
detail to India as occur therein. 

Muhammad was king only for six months; for Maudud, son 
of Masa’ud flew from Balkh, where he was governor, to avenge 
his father’s death. Taking possession of Afghanistan he went 
on to Hindustan, defeated his uncle .and took him and all his 
children prisoner. They were all killed as also the Turkish and 
Hindu slaves who had seized his father He returned to Ghazni 
and ruled for nine years. His sons were incapable and the 
officers and nobles raised one of them Mahmud and his \incle 
Ali together to the throne. But both being incapable, complete 
disorder prevailed. After two months they were sent to a 
fortress and Abdul Rashid, a son of Mahmud, was raised to the 
throne in 444 H. (1050 A. D.). Alp-Arslan, the Seljuk king of 
Iran and Khorasan advanced against Ghazni but was defeated 
by Tugril, a fearless slave disciplined under Mahmud, who was 
placed at the head of the Ghazni forces. When he returned 
victorious, he killed the Sultan Abdul Rashid and ascended 
the throne himself. He killed eleven other princes and ruled 
tyrannically. After forty days of misrule, he was killed by a 
Turkish silahdar or arm-bearer (a term of general use in 
later Indian history) on the throne itself. 

Only two princes remained imprisoned in a fort and 
Tugril had sent a messenger ordering their dispatch also. The 
seneschal at the fort cautiously delayed the execution of the 
order for one day only and a pigeon-carrier brought the news 

^ A third is mentioned In which Ma a’ad is said to have taken a fort on the Sarasvatl 
In K^ashmir Put Baihaki does not mention ft and we do not think there is any Saratvatl 
river in iCashmir nor does the Taragini mentionSthis Invasion. 
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of Tugril’s murder. The lives of these princes were thus fortu> 
nately saved and both became Sultans in succession viz. Faru- 
khjad and Ibrahim. Both ruled justly and kindly. Ibrahim 
was a very religious man and translated the Koran into Per- 
sian. He had forty daughters and thirty six sons; so that the 
royal family was again full. These daughters were given in 
marriage to learned persons by the Sultan and one of them was 
married to the grandfather of the author of Nasiri. Ibrahim 
was like Shahu and ruled long (42 years) dying in 492 H. 
(1100) after a peaceful and prosperous reign. His son Masa’ud 
reigned even more justly and liberally. He abolished exhor- 
bitant taxes throughout Mabmudi dominions and Zabulistan 
and remitted all tolls and imposts throughout the empire. In 
his reign a religious expedition into Hindustan was led by his 
Hajib who crossed the Ganges and “ penetrated to a place 
where none except Mahmud had gone ”. The year and the 
place are not mentioned. But this makes the raid of Sslar 
Masa’ud improbable for Mahmud did not go beyond Bari in 
Oudh. This king died after 17 years of reign in 509 H. (1118). , 
This makes the raid into Oudh the last under an Amir and 
probably this is the raid referred to in the Badaun inscription. 

Arslan his elder son succeeded him but was driven away by 
his younger brother Behram by the aid of Sultrfn Sanjar who 
was his maternal uncle. But bis reign though long (41 years) 
was unhappy. The governor of Hindustan twice rebelled and 
he had twice to attack him, once near Multan and another 
time in the Siwalio hills. The rebel was, however, eventually 
destroyed. The Ghori chiefs in his absence became powerful 
and took Ghazni which they destroyed by fire as will be related 
later in Ghori history. Bahram retired into Hindustan but 
when the Ghoris departed from Ghazni he returned. His son 
Khusru succeeded him in 552 H. (1159 A. D ). As the "^'ri 
chiefs had shaken the Ghazni kingdom to the foundation and 
as Khusru was a weak king, a horde of Gozz Turks attacked 
and captured Ghazni and retained it for twelve years, when 
they were driven out by Ghiasuddln Gbori. Khusru as usual 
retired to Lahore and ruled there for seven years. His son 
Khusru the mild ruled in Lahore for some time but he was 
taken prisoner by Muhammud Ohorl in 587 H. (1191) and 
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eventually put to death with his son by order of Ohiasuddin 
Ghori in 598 (1206 A. D), when the line of Mahmud ended. 

The history of the Ghaznavide kings forcibly exhibits the 
great evils to which despotic systems of government are ex- 
posed where there is no national sentiment to check them* 
There is always a rule of succession recognised in every 
country and in the west there are formal acts of succession. 
But when ambitious and unscrupulous persons are not pre- 
vented by the strong national sentiment of the people from doing 
mischief, murders of kings and sometimes of possible claimants 
to the throne are often committed in such frightful manner 
and number that birth in a royal family becomes indeed a cala- 
mity. In the history of Hindu kingdoms such scenes are 
rarely met with though national sentiment was absent in them 
also because probably the Hindu nature is, for well known 
reasons, less evil and more law-observing. 

We here close this book and will give a detailed account 
, of the Ghori kings who supplanted the Ghaznavi line, when 
we come to the history of PrithvIrSja in the last book as they 
overthrew him and finally conquered India. It is further 
necessary to add that there must have been many raids by 
Turkish adventurers into Hindustan, besides the one described 
above, as will appear from the history of the several Rajput 
kingdoms given in the following book though they are not 
mentioned by Mahomedan historians. 



NOTE 1 .—COINS OF THE GHAZNAVI KINGS. 

Wo find the following interesting information from a paper by Mr. 
Thomas in J. R. A. S. IX p. 67 and XVII p. 157. It may be stated that 
every king in Ghazni, and generally in India, struck coins in his name 
commemorating his coming to the throne. We, therefore, find coins of 
Alptagin, Sabuktagin, Ismail and Mahmud showing that they became 
kings in Ghazni in this order. But in all these coins the name of the 
SSrrSni emperor, Mansur or Nuh, is also inscribed showing that they wore 
subordinate kings of the SamSni empire. Mahmud first assumed indopeu- 
dence as his coin dated 389 H. (1000 A. D. ) first omits the mention of a 
SSmSni king. The first coins of Mahmad describe him as Saif-ud-dowla 
a title given him by Nuh in 389H. ( 995 A. D.) then as Al-Amir-Yamiu-ud- 
dowlat-va-Arain-ul-millat, a title given him by the Khalifa, later as Malik- 
ul-raamSlik, and finally simply as Mahmud without any title when bo had 
really become so great as to require no titles- He never calls himself, 
strangely enough, Sultan or GhSzi. The title Sultan first appears in the 
coins of Ibrahim (coins 4652 H. or 1061 A. D, ) 

Mahmud's coins are found in bilingual form also, for the use of his 
Indian subjects. The legend in I)evn3gari is interesting and shows that 
Indian Pandits were at the court of Mahmud. It is as follows. — 
“ Will .bit* ' They had made Mabmu d an incar- 

nation of Mahomet and identified the prophet again with the Avyakta, 
though sometimes the simple words 314 ^ V? ^ are found. 

Those coins were struck at Lahore. There were mints at Lahore, Ghazni, 
Nishapur, and throe or four more places in the west. There was no 
mint at Kabul. 

The Ghaznavi kings copied the Kabul SbShi coins struck in the name 
of SSmantadeva with recumbent bull (Nandi) on the obverse and borsomun 
with the name of Mahmud or Masaud on the reverse. The Hindu bull 
was copied on Maudud's coins and also later on in Ibrahim's coins dated 
432 H. (104; A. D.) The coins of Sabuktagin and Mahmud approximate to 
the coins of the Hindu kings of Kabul in weight. It seems that Shahi 
Brahmin kings* coins were of silver (called dirhams) and Ghazni and 
Niahapur mint coins were of gold (called dinar); and copper and small 
silver coins belong both to Hindu and Mahomedan kings* 



NOTE 2 SPELLING AND MEANING OF SOME 
MAHOMEDAN NAMES. 


Name 


S|j6lling adopted 

Meaning 

1 Alptagin 
or Alptigin 

(Turki) 

Alptagin 

Alp (strong) and Tagin or Tigin 
(wrestler) 

2 Sabuktagin 


Sabuktagin 

Sabuk (active) expenditious) 

'6 Mahmud 

(Arabic) 

Mahmud 

The praised 

4 Muhammad 

>» 

Muhummad 

The praiser. (The name of the 
prophet is given as Mahomet) 

5 Shibabuddin 

tt 

Shibabuddin 

The shooting-star of religion 

6 Kutubuddin 


Kutubuddiu 

The pole-star of religion 

7 Ghiyasuddin 

u 

(jbiyasuddin 

Supporter of religion 

8 lyaltimish 

(Turki) 

Altamash 

The lion ( ? ) 

9 Al'Beiuni 

(Arabic) 

Al-Borur.i 

The outsider (?) 


Wo may add that the najpes of certain towns and provinces are spelt 
as follows in this book viz : — Khorasan, Sistani Balkh, Baghdad ( garden 
ol justice ), Nishapur vthis appears to be a Sanskrit name) and Bokhara. 
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THE THIRD SET OF HINDU KINGDOMS 

CHAPTER 1. 

THE CHlHAMANAS OF SaMBHAB AND AJMER. 

One of the famous Rajput clans of the preceding sub-period 
which still flourished in this sub-period and indeed attained 
to greater glory was the Chahanianas of Sambhar. Wc have 
given the history of their rise in our second volume chapter 
III Book IV ( pp, 90-97 ) and shown that the first king who 
established a kingdom in Sambhar, otherwise called the 
SapSdalaksha territory (of iVi lakh villages), was Samanta and 
he became. famous by his vigorous opposition to^the invading 
Arabs from Sind about 750 or 778 A. D. His successors down to 
the last Prithvlraja had constant fights with Mahomedans and 
maintained the struggle with great vigour and obstinacy. We 
have also given in Volume II the genealogy of the Chahamanas 
of SSmbhar from Guvaka I, the next important king, to 
Durlabha whose Harsha stone inscription dated V. E. 1030 
(A. D. 973) has been found. In this volume we will give the 
genealogy of the ChfthamSnas from Durlabha onwards to 
Prithvlrfija their last king and emperor of India. The whole 
geh'ealogy is given in the Bijolia inscription published by 
Kayir&ja Shyamaldas in J. R. A. S. Bengal LV and the same is 
examined by Kielhom in Ep. Ind. Vol. VIII and also dis- 
cussed by Rai Bahadur Gaurishankar Ojha in his Hindi edi- 
tion of Tod’s Rtjastin (p. 394). The value of Prithvlraja Rasa 
as history is almost nil according to most scholars, as has been 
19 
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proved by many inscriptions found since Tod wrote his great 
history. The ChaharnSna genealogy, therefore, and also the 
dates given by Tod mainly from Prithviraja Rasa are naturally 
incorrect and we have to rely for conreot genealogy and dates 
on inscriptions and such dates as can be guessed for particular 
kings by calculation. The Rajputana Gazetteer Vol. Ill B (page 
65) gives a genealogy of the Chahamanas based on the Bijolia 
inscription but there appear to be a few inaccuracies therein 
which according to our view require to be corrected. We will 
her^e give the genealogy of the Chahamanas of Sambhar from 
Durlabha onwards down to Prithviraja as we conceive it to be, 
with probable dates, side by side with the genealogy given in 
the Rajputana Gazetteer for comparison. 


Bijolia Insc, St, 1226 

1 Durlabha A. D. 973 

2 Qovinda (o. 988) 

I 


3 Vakpati 
(0. 1003) 


4 ViryarSma 
, I 

5 Srichandra 

I (C.1033) 


Rajputana Gazetteer 

1 Durlabha 

2 Govinda 

3 Vakpati 

4 Sod Vijayarama 


.1 


I 


6 Sinhata Dusala 7 Visala alias 
(o. 1048) VigraharSja III 

(o. 1063) m. HajadevI 

8 FrithvirSja I (c. 1078) 
m. RasalyadevI 

I 

9 Ajayadeva (c. 1093) 
m. SaumalyadevI 


I 

«5 Durlabha 


6 Vigraha 

7 FrithvirSja 

8 AjaipSla 

9 Ar^oraja 
son or grandson 

lOVisala or Vigraha 


10 ArnorSja or 
(c. 1108) 


5 


11 PpithvirSja 


12 Some4vara 

I 

13 FpithvirSja 


Jagadeva 
12 Prithvibhata II 


I 

11 VigrahapSla IV 
alias Visala 
Ids. 1163 A. D. 


I 


13 Some^vara 
Ins. 1169 A. D. 

14 FrithvirSja III 
Ao. 0 . 1175 died 1193 A. D. 
in battle with Shihabuddin 


Of PrithvlrSja III or the last wo will speak in a separate 
chapter; for his conflict with Shihabuddin Ghori must be 
treated in groat detail as it ended in the final overthrow of 
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Northern India and in effect of the whole of this country. His 
date of accession may be, as we shall show later on, taken to be 
about 1175 A. D. From Durlabha whose reign may be taken 
to begin in A. D. 973 down to Prithvlraja III whose reign 
began in 1175 A. D. we have thirteen kings and a period of 
about 202 years giving an average of 15H years per king. In the 
previous section of the genealogy, as the reader may remember, 
we took, for fixing dates, an average of 15 years. 

The first king Durlabha is said in the Harsha stone inscrip- 
tion to be a brother of the preceding king VigraharSja who 
certainly was a great king. If we identify him with the 
DhundS Danava Visala of the PrithvirSja Easa wherein the 
absurd legend is given of his becoming a demon and devasta- 
ting Ajmer, we shall not be far wrong. But as said before, it is 
not possible to take the RasS for history, at least for the an- 
cestors of PrithvirSja III; and we have to abandon the task 
of identifying Rasa kings with kings mentioned in inscrip- 
tions. For, further, we find that this demon is said to have 
lived for 300 years before Prithvlraja and yet his son is 
said to be Sarahgadeva a name not to be found in the inscrip- 
tion genealogies and his eon was Arnoraja. But Arnoraja 
from inscriptions appears to be a great-grandson of ^the next Visala 
or Vigraha III whose probable date of accession is 1063 A. D. 
and who thus preceded Prithvlraja III by about a hundred 
years only. Giving up the Rasa, therefore, we may note that 
Vakpati was the king of Sambhar from A. D. 1003 and hence 
a contemporary of Mahmud of Ghazni.* But the Chahamanas 
do not appear to have had any conflict with the Turks of 
Ghazni during Mahmud’s time as Mahmud did not come to 
Ajmer. And Ajmer was not the capital of the Chahamanas 
in 1000 A. D. When Firishta mentions Ajmer kings taking 
part in the confederacy of Rajput kings against Sabuktagin or 
Mahmud, he merely makes a surmise by ante-dating Ajmer 
owing to its fame in the days of Shihabuddin Ghori. Goving 
further on, we find that instead of Srlchandra of the Bijolia 
inscription, R. B. Gaurishankar gives the name Chamunda and 

• It U difficult «o state on what authority Sl* V. Slnr-th states In his Oxford history 
Of IndU that VIsaldeo of Ajmer led the confederate army aialnst Mahmud in 1008 A. O. 
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mentions that he built a Vishnu temple (as stated in Hammlra- 
KSvya) in a town in Marwar ; while Kielhorn gives Simhata 
and Dusala as separate kings (See Ep. In. VIII Appendix). 
Prithviraja I is said to have given a golden kalasa (pinnacle* 
pot) usually covered with gold to a Jain temple in Ranatham- 
bhor. His son Ajayadeva is said to have built the fort of 
Ajmer and founded the modern town, towards the end of the 
11th century A. D. and to have removed his capital from Sam- 
bhar to Ajmer. He must have been a powerful king as coins 
struck in his name and in the name of his queen SoinaladevI 
have been found (Ind. Ant. 1912). His son Arnoraja or Ana 
was a more powerful king. He built the Ana-sagar tank and 
bund and “ thus purified the place defiled as it had been by the 
invasion of Mahomedans”. (This is perhaps a poetic fancy 
of the Prithlraja-Vijaya poem ). His reign is assigned by 
Mr. Harbilas Sarda to 1125 to 1150 A. D.* which does not 
much differ from the computed date given in our genealogy. 
Pandit Gaurishankar mentions that KumSrapala of Gujarat 
invaded Ajmer in the time of ArnorSja in St, 1207 or 1150 A. D. 
and Mr, Harbilas Sarda has in a paper in Ind. Ant. 1912 shown 
that Ana twice warred with Kumarapala of Gujarat, first in 
St. 1202 and again in St. 1207 when the latter invaded Ajmer to 
avenge an insult offered to his sister who was married to him. 
Arno’s second son Visaladeva or Vigraharaja IV ascended the 
throne of Ajmer, setting aside his elder brother Jagadeva who 
had murdered Ana and who probably did not at all rule. Visala- 
deva was a greater monarch than Ana himself. He has recor- 
ded an inscription on the Iron pillar of Delhi in which his 
exploits are extolled to the highest. “From Vindhya to the 
Himalayas, he, moving for pilgrimage, conquered all those 
kings who opposed him and favoured those who bent their 
necks to him and he made Aryftvarta again a real Aryavarta 
or abode of Aryas by slaughters inflicted on Mahomedans**. 
And he exhorts his descendants in this way. “We have made 
the portion of the earth between the Vindhya and the Himalayas 
tributory to us. May your minds be not devoid of exertion for 

* It Is inexplicable how Mr. Sarda assigns lor Aiayapala’s rel^n the period 
11A»-1178 A. D. (Ajmer P. 89). Probably these fllnrea are tlven there by mistake 
tr misprint. 
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the conquest of the rest."t This indeed shows the vigorous 
oharaoter of his rule and his high ambition. We have already 
shown that after their conquest and annexation of the Punjab 
the Mahomedans had sent several expeditions into mid- 
India and made settlements in many places. Yisaladeva drove 
these Mahomedans back into the Panjab and clearing AryA- 
varta made it so in reality. This further would confirm the 
statement in the Bijolia inscription that he conquered Delhi, a 
fact on which doubt has been expressed. The verse “ ^ 

^ q^r: i u ” of the 

Bijolia inscription is difficult to understand. The words 
Pratoll and Valabhl are indeed double-meaning as also Dhillika 
and MSeiikA (which indicate probably towns of these names as 
also parts of a house). But it clearly indicates that he had to 
make great efforts to conquer Delhi. The Bijolia inscription 
as well as the inscription on the iron pillar at Dehli are given 
in an Appendix for the curious reader. 

Visaladeva was not only a great warrior, conqueror of 
Vaikunta, Jabalipura Palli and even Delhi (Bijolia inscription) 
but he was a poet and a patron of poets like Bhoja of Dhar of 
immortal fame. Two slabs of stone inscribed with two Sanskrit 
dramas, one composed by Visaladeva himself and the other 
composed by his court-poet have recently been fouhd at Ajmer. 
The Harakeli Nataka is composed by Visaladeva himself and 
is based on the well-known Kiratarjuniya epic poem. The king 
represents himself as eventually having had darsana of Siva 
like Arjuna. The drama is said to be composed in St. 1210 
( A. D. 1153 ). The second drama is entitled Lalita-Vigraharaja 
and is composed by the court-poet Somadeva. VigraharAja is 
shown to have fallen in love with the daughter of king Vasanta- 

qq: sflforiney: ii 

lr«^^p»rr»r qifj NqiTrH^n^4 ii 

( I. A. xix p. ’218) 
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pSla ( probably an imaginary king ) who requited his love and 
he sends a messenger to her informing her of his resolve to 
come to her after his fight with the Amir. This seems to be 
historically true and the Turks under their Hammlra ( Amir ) 
are said to be innumerable. - Each party has sent spies into the 
other’s camp. Eventually formal messengers are sent and a 
truce or peace is concluded. 

Vlsaladeva has left his name in Ajmer in the Vlsalasara 
or tank, constructed by him, in imitation of his father Ana who 
is named as Avelladeva in his iron pillar inscription and who 
built the AnS-sSgara tank on the bank of which Shahjahan later 
built a marble Baradari or open pavilion. Vlsaladeva also 
built a college for Sanskrit students which was converted by 
Shihabuddin Ghori into a mosque which is now known as 
Adhai-Dinki-Zhopadi ( a hut of two days and a half ), 

VTsaladeva’s last record found ( Iron pillar of Delhi ) is 
dated St. 1220 ( A. D. 1163 ). He left a minor son named 
Aparagangeya who is not mentioned in the Bijolia inscription. 
He must have been set aside by Vlsaladeva’s nephew Prithvl- 
bhata or Prithviraja II, a son of the parricide Jagadeva. Ho 
ruled for a few years only and was succeeded by Somesvara, 
Visala’s younger brother. He also ruled for a short time and 
was succeeded by his son Prithviraja III the last king of the 
Chahamanas. The dates of the succession of Somesvara and 
of Prithviraja III we will discuss in our chapter on the latter. 
But it seems necessary to state here that Somesvara must 
actually have ruled for some time as the Bijolia Inscription 
records the grant of the village Bewana by Somesvara and 
ends with this mention so that Someivara was still ruling 
when the inscription was recorded in St. 1226, PhS^lguna 
Vadya 3 ( about March 1170 A. D. ). 

The ChShamanas are solar race Raiputs as shown in 
Volume II ( p. 14. ) and as even the Prithviraja-Vijaya and 
Hammlra Kavyas declare. The idea that they are Agnikulas 
is a later fiction which has been exploded from stone records, as 
even Pandit Ghiurishankar believes. But it is strange that he 
looks upon the ChahamSnas as lunar race Kshatriyas (See his 
edition of Tod’s Bs.jastan in Hindi). This is probably a misprint. 
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THE GUHILOTS OF MEW AD 

The kingdom founded by Bappa Rawal remained intact 
in this sub-period and the Guhilot kings of Mewad were as 
valorous and independence-loving in this sub-period as in 
the preceding. They probablyloved independence so truly 
that they never sought to extend their kingdom by depriving 
other peoples or clans of their territory and independence. For 
they never aspired to attain to the position of emperors of 
India (Samrat or Chakravartin) as other kingly families did 
during this sub-period as in the preceding, such as Chahamanas, 
Kalachuris and Gahadavalas. In fact this aspiration was the 
bane of India from the most ancient days of the Pandavas and 
Eauravas down to the days of PrithvIrSja viz. the desire to esta- 
blish an empire in India without its advantages. For, this 
empire like the German empire, did not mean the welding to- 
gether of the whole of ^Northern or Southern India into one 
kingdom ; but it merely meant the humbling of other kingdoms 
without extinguishing them. The evil results of this idea of 
imperial sovereignty we will discuss in another place. It is 
sufficient to state here that the kings of Mewad never suc- 
cumbed to the vanity of acquiring Imperial honour by t held firmly 
to their own. This is perhaps the true reason why the kingdom 
of Mewad still subsists throughout the troubles : nd vicissi- 
tudes of twelve hundred years. The kings were content w’ith 
their own territory and dignity and therefore they still rule in 
the territory where BappS Rawal first founded his kingdom. 

During this sub-period (1000-1200 A. D.) the kings of 
Mewad were also generally free from aggression from without 
especially from the inroads of Mahomedans. Even Mahmud’s 
Turks did not come to Mewad probably for this very reason 
viz. that the kings of Mewad were not kings of Hind as the 
Mahomedans styled the Imperial rulers of Kabul or Kanauj. 
Perhaps the kingdom was not rich and there were no famous 
temples or shrines in Mewad where riches had accumulated. 
The kings of Mewad, therefore, remained unmolested and the 
vigorous line of its kings continued to rule without exhibi- 
ting any signs of decay ending in death. 
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In our second volume we gave the line of Mewad kings 
from Bapp& to Saktikum&ra from the Atpura inscription dated 
V. E. 1034 or A. D. 977. We will give in this volume the con- 
tinuation of that line upto 1200 A. D. The mistake of the 
PrithvIrSja Rasa in making Samarasinha a contemporary of 
Prithviraja III of Ajmer and Delhi has now bee'n admitted on all 
hands; for Samarasinha’s inscriptions plainly show him to 
belong to the end of the thirteenth century A.D. Unfortunately 
the Rasa story has been accepted by bards in all Rajput states 
and has, therefore, vitiated their genealogies- We can in fact 
almost determine when this Ras& vertion arose by comparing 
the various inscriptions relating to the Guhilots of Mewad 
themselves and the genealogies given therein. We have several 
such inscriptions (See Bhavnagar Insc.). The first of them is 
the Abu Achalesvara inscription dated St. 1342 ( 1285 A. D. ) 
and it gives a great many details. Then comes the Ranapura 
( Bapapura ) inscription in Jodhpur territory dated 1496 (A. D. 
1439 ) which tersely gives the whole genealogy from Bappa. 
Lastly comes the Rayasagara inscription dated St. 1732 (A. D. 
1675 ) which first gives the Rasa story that Samarasinha was 
married to Pritha sister of Prithviraja and died along with him 
in his last tattle with Shihabuddin Ghori. The inscription 
distinctly refers to the Rasa itself and has necessarily to dis- 
tort the genealogy given in the preceding two inscriptions 
wherein Samarasinha is given as a son of Tejahsihha who 
was a son of Jaitrasiihha in whose time the first conflict of 
Mewad with the Turks took place in about 1216 A. D. as dis- 
tinctly mentioned in the Abu inscription, Jaitrasirhha being 
described as a very Agastya to the ocean of the army of the 
Turks.* Of this conflict we will speak later on ; but this suffices 
to show that even Jaitrasiihha, grand-father of Samarasinha, 
was not a contemporary of Prithviraja. We will, therefore, 
ignore the Prithviraja Rasa account which obviously arose 
after the Ranapura inscription dated 1439 A. D. and before the 
Rayasagar inscription dated 1675 A. D. and will give the 
genealogy of the Guhilots of Mewad in this sub-period from 
Abu and Banapura inscriptions and as accepted by Pandit 
Gaurishankar in his Hindi edition of Tod’s Rajastan. We have 
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got a short inscription of Vijayasinha, one of these king8» dated 
St. 1164 ( A. D. 1107 ) and later, of Jaitrasinha dated St 1270 
( A. D. 1213 ). Starting from Saktikum&ra. the last king men- 
tioned in the Atpura inscription dated A. D. 977, we have, upto 
Viiayasinha,10 kings and the average comes to 13 

years and from Saktikumara to Jaitrasinha we have 19 kings 
giving an average of \*V^=12 tV years. This shows 

that the average for the Guhilot kings is still shorter than that 
for other families. We will use 13 and 12 years as average for 
this portion of the Quhilot genealogy and assign probable 
dates, with remarks for individual kings from Gaurishankar 
and other sources. 

QUHILOT GENEALOGY 

1 Saktikumara (Ins. 977 A, D.) 

I 

2 Ambaprasada (c. 990 A. D.) 

. I 

3 Suchivarman (o. 1003 A. D.) 

4 Naravarman (o. 1016 A. D.) 

5 Klrtirarman (o. 1029 A. D.) 

6 Yogaraja (c» 1042 A. D.) 

7 Vairaja (o. 1055) 

8 Hansapala (o. 1068) 

9 Vairialnha (c. 1081 A. D.) 

10 Vi jayasinha (o. 1094 A. D.) Inu. 1107 A. D. 

*11 Arisi^a (o. 1118) 

12 Choii(|a ( 0 . 1129) 

13 Vijayasinha (o. 1140) 
fl4 Rapasinlia (o.J151) 

15 Bhlmasinha (o. 1162) 

16 Samantasinha (o. 1173) 

17 Eumarasinha (c. 1184 A. D.) 

18 Mathanasinha (c* 1195) 

19 Padmasinha (o. 1206) 

20 Jaitrasinha (o. 1213) Inso. 1213 and 1222 D. A. 

21 Tejasinha (o. 1238) Insc. 1267 A. D. 

22 Samarasinha (o. 1267) Inso. 1278, 83, 87 A« Lu 

* From 11 W6 take 11 yeara ’avera^ to salt the date known item In ae rlpSotts lor 
Jaltrasiahlu t From H two branches started of which ws take the elder Siwa Ihtiach. 

20 
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Proceeding to the case of individual kings we have first to 
observe that the Abu inscription differs a little from its com- 
peer the Chitorgadh inscription drawn up by the same writer 
Veda^arman in that the latter gives the two kings Ambft- 
prasada and Suchivarman after Saktikumara and before Naravar- 
man. Further it records of Saktikumara that he destroyed the 
enemies of religion, terrible like Daityas. There is here plainly 
a reference to the Mahomedans. We have taken the date of 
this king from the Atpura inscription as ruling from 977 A. D. 
in which year Sabuktagin came to the throne of Ghazni and 
then that danger to India began which finally engulfed it. It 
is possible to believe that Saktikumara may have taken part 
in the first confederacy of Hindu kings convened by Jaip&la 
of Kabul against Sabuktagin in 989 A. D. (Smith’s Oxford H. L) 

The Chitorgadh inscription stops with Naravarman and 
gives the subsequent genealogy in the Abu inscription and 
we have, therefore, not included it in our authorities ; but even 
though the Abu inscription does not mention Ambapras^da 
and Suchivarman we have to take them in the list of kings from 
the Chitorgadh inscription of the same author. This also 
proves that the Abu inscription list may make some further 
omissions as we actually see. Ambaprasada is a strange name 
in this list of Guhilot kings and one might have omitted it but 
for its mention in the Chitorgadh inscription. Yogarfija (no. 6) 
and Hansp&la (no. 8) are also strange names in this line and 
they are not given in the Abu inscription but they are given in 
the BanapurS inscription (the latter name being given as 
Yadap&la). These three names, however, are confirmed by 
their mention in a Haihaya stone inscription to be noticed 
in their history. There is a copper-plate inscription of Vijaya- 
sinha as has been already noticed dated St. 1164. Then Vijayal 
sinha (no. 13) is given as Vikramasinha in Abu and BSnapurft 
inscriptions. Banasinha or Karnasinha is not mentioned in the 
Abu inscription but he is mentioned in the Banapurft inscrip* 
tion. It is probable that this inscription mentions names 
which were subsequently invented by bards and one may 
suspect if these names are names of real kings. The Abu 
inscription again does not record the tradition that from 
Banasinha two branches sprangi the elder called Bftwat 
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and the younger called R^na and established at Sisoda. Bu- 
this tradition cannot be doubted as we have to explain how 
former kings of Chitor were called Rawals and later kings from 
Hammlra were called Ranas. The latest Rayasagar inscription 
embodies this tradition by stating that there were 26 R&wals 
in all from Bappa Rawab^ 

From Ranasinha we come at names which are the same in 
all inscriptions except the first Bhimasinha who is given as 
Khemsing in Abu and Ranapura inscriptions. These kings 
were nearly contemporary with or immediately preceded the 
Abu inscription and there could have been no mistake about 
them. The probable date of Samantasinha is 1179 A. D. and he 
may have been a contemporary of Prithviraja III. Pandit 
Gaurishankar thinks that the amplifier or forger of the RasS 
mistook Samanta for Samara and thus committed the blunder of 
m aking Samarasinha of A. D. 1282, a contemporary of Prith vlraja. 


* The name Riwal was adopted from Bappa who was a Riwal or small kind. * 
The later kints were called Ranis as they came from a minor branch, Rina meaning a 
subordinate king as in Himalayan states. Bnf the name Rini being takm by thg 
ninatrtotia kingg of Udepnr, now bears a higher maaning la Rajanatang, 



CHAPTEB III 

THE PARAMiBAS OF DHAR— BHOJA. 

The ParamSras of Malwa were already a great power at 
the beginning of this sub-period, Munja and Sindhuraja having 
already established its independence and glory. But Malwa 
rose to still greater glory and renown, in fact its greatest, during 
the reign of Bhoja. When Munja died poets were in despair 
for the goddess of Sarasvatl though not for Lakshml or IndranI* 
The goddesses of wealth and valour might find their favourites 
but the goddess of learning was now, they thought, without 
support.* But Bhoja falsified their misgivings and in him the 
goddesses of wealth, valour and wisdom were equally well-seated. 
Bhoja in real history typified the best Kshatriya of BhSrata- 
varsha who cultivated both SSstra and Sastra like RSma and 
Yudhishthira of legendary days or Vikrama and Hsla of later 
legends. Bhoja not only patronised literary men but was a 
great author himself and he was master of many and diversified 
subjects. He studied Astronomy, Alahk&ra (poetics). Architec- 
ture, Asceticism (Yoga) and Ghrammar and on each of theise 
subjects he has left works which are still treated as authorita- 
tive. His Sarasvatl-Eanthabharana on poetics, Baja Martanda 
on asceticism and Raja M'lgankaEarana on astronomy are well 
known and speak of his high proficiency in these sciences. 
As a learned man, therefore, his fame has been established in 
history on a permanent foundation. He built a college for 
Sanskrit studies at Dhar in which Sanskrit aphorisms on vari- 
ous subjects were inscribed on stone. The college was conver- 
ted into a mosque by Mahomedans; and of still subsists at Dhar 
being known as the EamSl Maula mosque. The slabs of stone 
which were inscribed with Sanskrit works were used for floor- 
ing and are now so rubbed over that nothing inscribed thereon 
is now legible. But close to this Sarasvatl-sadana or Bharatl- 
bhuvana there is an old well which is still called Akkal-kuvl 
or well of wisdom ; and it reminds us of the time when the 

*flf^ I *1^ ^ V5rsS!^ Rmift II 
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learned men who studied in that college and held disputations 
in that hall, drank water from this well and advanced in 
wisdom and knowledge. These and other details about Bhoja*a 
literary greatness given by Col. Luard and and Mr. Lele in 
their book on the Paramaras of Dhar and Malwa are indeed 
interesting and we make no apology for giving such other facts 
here as are necessary to be given in this history from this work 
as every available source of information has been utilized by 
the learned authors of this book to givo a connected and detailed 
history of the Paramaras of Dhar. 

Bhojia is mentioned by several well-known writers as an 
author on Hindu Law also though no work of his on that sub- 
ject is now available. He is so mentioned by Sulanatha in the 
PrayaSchittaviveka, by Eaghunandaua and even by VijnSne- 
svara in his famous MitaksharS. This not only shows the 
versatility of Bhoja’s genius but also points to his being a great 
ruler. He could not have been an author on Hindu Law with- 
out being thoroughly acquainted with civil administration as 
with religion since Dhanna or law with the Hindus includes 
both. We know that he had done much to educate his subjects 
and to promote their secular welfare. Ho built a great tank 
known as Bhoja-Sara by damming the spaces between hills 
encircling a vast area and used it probably for iisrigation. His 
two grants found show the terse nature of his government 
records which we will notice further on ; but it is pertinent to 
remark here that his system of government and administration 
was typical. 

His political greatness is not, however, equally well-known 
and has not as yet been ascertained with exactitude. He 
came to the throne about 1010 A. D. (Col. Luard and Mr. Lele 
think that he may have come to the throne even earlier) and 
he ruled for about forty years at least. Sir Vincent Smith 
places his death in about 1^60 A. D. while Pandit Gauri- 
shankar places it sometime before 1055 A. D. (St 1112). He had 
fights with many Indian kings, notably with the king of Chedi 
Indranatha, Joggala I and Bhima of Gujarat and with kings of 
Kamata and Lsta, and Gurjaras and Turushkas, as stated in 
the Udepur inscription (Ep. II p. 222). We will first speak of 
his fight with the Turks. As this inscription states imme- 
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diatelj before that Munja had conquered a Huna king, it seems 
clear that the record distinguishes between Hunas and Turks 
and does not confound them. The Huna king, therefore, must 
have been a Hindu king as there were no Huns in India at 
that time and as Huna is the name of a Eajput clan also. 
Munja, therefore, does not seem to have taken part in the 
Rajput confederacy against Amir Sabuktagin, as one is likely 
to think from the period of his reign viz. 997 to 1010 A. D. In 
what campaign of Mahmud of Ghazni Bhoja fought against 
the Turks it is difficult to determine. He certainly was not 
one of those who fought with Mahmud at Somnath for he is here 
said to have defeated the Turks. Perhaps as suggested by CoL 
Luard and Mr. Lele on the srength of a statement in Tabkat-i- 
Akabarl, that Mahmud after conquering the Hindus at 
Somnath went with his plunder through the western part of 
the desert of Multan as he learnt “that Paramaradeva one of the 
greatest kings of Hindustan was preparing to intercept him ”, 
this may be construed into a defeat of the Turks by Bhoja. Of 
course the Paramaradeva described as one of the great kings of 
Hindustan by Tabakat-i- Akabari must refer to Bhoja and none 
else. And inscription-writers are usually panegyrists and 
Mahmud’s avoiding Bhoja may well be construed by them into 
a defeat. It is further likely that this event is referred to by 
the Udepur Prasasti as Bhoja is said therein to have also 
built the temple of Somnath. Probably Mahmud had not only 
broken the image but also demolished the temple of Somnath and 
it is certainly to the credit of Bhoja’s greatness as a warrior and 
a devotee of Siva that he should prepare to intercept the defiler 
of the temple which probably had just been built by him (See p. 91). 

,, If we take the date of accession of Bhoja to be earlier than 
1010 A. D. it is possible that he may have sent a contingent to 
the forces of Hindu kings collected by Anandapala in 1008 and the 
inscription speaks of Turks and others being defeated by 
contingents or general of Bhoja not by Bhoja himself. But in 
no other contest with Mahmud of Anandapala the Turks were 
defeated and hence the words of the Udepur inscription cannot 
be taken to refer to their earlier conflicts. 

Bhoja’s political relations and conflicts with surrounding 
Hindu kingdoms have been well described by Col Luard and 
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Mr. Lele iu their book using all the available authorities. The 
kingdom of Malwa on the east was conterminous with the 
kingdom of Chedi, on the north with that of Chitod, on the 
west with that of the Chalukyas of Anhilwad and on the south 
with the kingdom of the Chalukyas of Kalyan and as neigh- 
bours are alternately friends and foes, Bhoja had often to fight 
with these kingdoms except the Guhilot kingdom or Chitod. 
The Guhilots never aspired to imperial power as stated before 
and never tried to extend their territory. Hence we have no 
mention of Bhoja’s wars with Chitod. But with Chedi, Ana- 
hilwad and Karnata he had constant fights with intervening 
periods of peace and these wars were alternately successful and 
disastrous, the enemy usually coming as far as and even 
occupying Dhar. In Gujarat his foe was Bhima who ruled 
from 1021-1063. While Kulchandra, a Jain general of Bhoja, 
once invaded Gujarat when Bhima was absent and occupied 
his capital Anahilwad (Patan), he plundered it so completely 
that the sack of Kulachandra has become proverbial. Bhima 
in return took Dhar by a sudden raid with his cavalry and 
plundered it. But Bhima and Bhoja were not foes long and they 
had even vakils of each in the other’s court, Damodara an 
envoy of Anahilwad ** being well-known as a witty and 
clever diplomat 

The enmity wuth the Chedi kingdom on the east and 
with Karnata on the south was almost hereditary and more 
disastrous, the Chedi Haihayas and the Karnata Chalukyas 
being usually related by marriage. A sister of Yuvaraja of 
Chedi was the mother of Tailapa of Karnata and we have seen 
already (VoL II) that Mufija constantly fought with Tailapa 
and was eventually taken prisoner and even put to death by 
him. G&ngeyadeva was Yuvaraja’s successor and ruled from 
1038 to 1042 and his successor was Karnadeva who was the 
most powerful of the Haihaya line and had a long reign from 
1042 to 1072. Bhoja’s contemporaries at Kalyan in the south 
were Jayasinha (1018 to 1040) and SomeSvar (i040 to 1069). It 
seems that Jayasinha once advanced on Dhar and defeated 
Bhoja an event mentioned in an inscription of Jayasinha* 

• The date of this inacripllon is by misprint ilven as «00 Sake In Mr. 
mutt be Ml Sake or 1019 A. D. at the former date ia inccnslalent with Bhoia'a period of nut* 
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(L A. VoL V p. 15). Bhoja must have defeated this king in turn 
as also GSngeya sometime about 1040 which event might have 
given rise to the saying now ounent in Malwa “ Kah&n B&j& 
Bhoja, dur Eahan Gangs Teli ” (originally it must have been 
Gangeya of Telangana, as ingeniously suggested by Mr. Lele, 
Telangana being a subordinate of Chedi).* Whatever this may 
be SomeSvara Jayasinha’s successor again invaded Malwet and 
signally defeated Bhoja. This event is related in the Vikra* 
mSnkadevacharita by Bilhana (I. 91). Later, Bhoja may have 
attacked SomeSvara and defeated him. This or the earlier defeat 
may have been referred to in the Udepur Prasasti noted before. 

These wars it may be noted did not diminish to any 
extent the power of Malwa or of the kingdoms contending 
with it ; for they wore not waged with any desire of aggression ; 
and the four states MalwS, Chedi, Earnata and Gujarat 
were qually powerful and their rulers also equally able. 
They on the contrary kept up the martial qualities of these 
rulers and their soldiers. But it seems that about the time 
of Bhoja’s death (probably after, not a little before, as the 
wording of the Udepur Prasasti is quite clear tj), the combined 
invasion of Malwa by Bhima of Gujarat and Earna of Chedi 
created disorder and diminished the power of the kingdom of 
Malwa. The successor of Bhoja, Jayasinha went to the court 
of Ahavamalla Somesvara of Ealyan for refuge and be forgetting 
the hereditary feud between Malwa and Earnata lent him aid 
and enabled him to regain the throne of his ancestors at DhSr 
as stated in Vik. by Bilhana ( III 67 ). This shows that in 
those days Indian states did not fight with each other for exten- 
sion of territory. This event further shows that people in every 
country wished to be ruled by some one of its hereditary ruling 
family. As stated in Volume II, p. 221, even Arab writers have 
recorded that when a king conquers another kingdom he always 
places on the throne some one belonging to the family of the 
fallen king. " The inhabitants could not suffer it otherwise.” 


* Karima is distinctly called lord of TrlkalinAaln one of his inscriptions (£p. Ind, 11). 
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JBven this little feeling of nationality gradually disappeared in 
this sub-period (we see in this instance Jayasinha being to be 
placed on the throne of T alwa by a third king), for reasons we 
shall explain later on. Bhoja’s death must have occurred before 
1055 A. D. as Jayasinha’s grant issued from Dhara in that year 
has been found (Ep Ind. Ill P. 46 ) wherein he declares him- 
self to be a son of Bhoja. It is inexplicable how even in his 
third edition of E. H. 1. ( 1914 ), Sir Vincent Smith gives 
1060 A. D. as the date of Bhoja’s death; as no authority is 
qudted here we are unable to discuss this date further.* Bhoja 
conquered Konkan in St 1076 or 1019 or the year before as 
appears plainly from his grant of that year ( Ep. In. XI.). Why 
Bhoja fought with Konkan in his early age does not appear 
( he must have been about 20 at that time) and how he went so 
far from his kingdom remains to be solved though the fact of 
the conquest cannot be denied. Probably this was an offshoot 
of his first war with Vikramaditya V (1009-1018 ) whom he 
is said to have taken prisoner and put to death as stated 
by Col. Luard and Lele. But if this event is true, Bhoja 
might have made more of this affair in his inscription than his 
conquest of Konkan the king of which was less important than 
the king of Karnata, this war being dated, if true, about the 
same time. But these wars are practically of no interest to the 
general reader of Indian history and need not, therefore, be 
investigated further. 

The war with Karnadeva and Bhlma which immediately 
preceded or followed Bhoja’s death is, however, of great impor- 
tance and we will examine the authorities mentioned carefully. 
It seems to us that a misconception has arisen here from the 
story given by Merutuhga that Bhlma and Karna conjointly 
attacked Dhara, conquered it and put to flight Bhoja who even- 
tually died. It is notorious that these Prabandhas give fanci- 
ful tales of famous kings which require to be carefully sifted. 
Keilhom first thought that the story given by Merutuhga is 
supported by a verse in the Udepur pradasti ( E. II ). He 
subsequently however in giving a similar verse from the Nag- 
pur Prasasti ( Ep. Ind. II ) expressed the caution that the story 

• The probable autboritfes vl* ; Tarangiial and Vikraminkacharita have been dulr 
noflc^ and^xplalned by Col. Ltta>d and Lelc In thalr book on Paramam (pp. M-M). 

21 
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was not likely and that various arguments could be adduced 
i^ainst the truth of the version. We think it quite unbeliev- 
able that such a powerful king as Bhoja could have been 
attacked and defeated in this way and that his end was miser* 
able. On verse 9 of the Udepur Prasasti, Eielhom wrongly 
remarked that it virtually admits that Bhoja finally succumbed 
to his foreign foes, as the verse simply says that DhSrft was 
enveloped in darkness after Bhoja had left this world 
( when he whose valour was as great as that of the sun, the 
devotee of Siva, had gone to heaven* ). Similarly in editing 
the Nagpur FraSasti Eielhorn observed “ Bhojadeva’s end was 
unfortunate but thought it necessary now to state that the story of 
Merutuhga was not quite reliable. Now even here the wording 
of the Nagpur Fraeiasti does not indicate that Bhoja’s end was 
unfortunate : “ When Bhoja became a brother of Indra (died) 
and when the kingdom was beset with trouble”! shows that 
Bhoja died peacefully and trouble arose afterwards. Neither 
record expresses any tinge of sorrow about the end of Bhoja. 
It seems, therefore, clear that it was only after Bhoja's death 
that his foes thought it a proper opportunity to advance against 
Malwa. Bhoja’s son and successor Jayasinha was the king 
whose end seems to have been unfortunate as we shall see 
further on. In short the Nagpur and Udepur Praeiastis do not 
lend any support to the story of Merutuhga that Bhoja’s end 
was unfortunate. Unfortunately the story is still retained in 
the 3rd Ed. of Sir Vincent Smith’s history and has, therefore, to 
be refuted. There are further arguments to show why the story 
of Merutuhga is concocted. Not only do the records of Chedi 
Haihayas not speak of this supposed successful attack on 
such a famous king as Bhoja but the records of Gujarat Ohslu- 
kyiw also do.^ot mention this exploit of Bhlma. In fact in 
their many records Bhima’s name goes without any epithet 
while the name of Jayasinha Siddhar&ja is always extolled 
with the expression ’the conqueror of AvantinStha.’ Had Bhlma 
conquered Bhoja, that exploit, the summit of his glorious career, 
would certainly have been considered higher than that of Jaya- 
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sinba, in conquering a minor king of Avantl. But further the 
Nagpur Praiiasti does not mention Bhima at all when it 
mentions that Dhara was attacked immediately after Bhoja’s 
death. It mentions Karna of Chedi and Earna^a who were 
either leagued together or were contending with each other for 
the overlordship of Malwa. This point we will discuss later on 
but this statement in the Nagpur Praiiasti which makes 
no mention of Bhima is sufficient to discredit Merutuhga who 
probably wrote to please the Gujarat kings and concocted 
stories of their exploits. In conclusion, therefore, we believe 
that Bhoja’s end was peaceful and that foes attacked Dharft 
after his death. 

Another misconception associated with this event is that 
the G&hadavSla king Chandradeva assisted in — indeed effected- 
“the quelling of the anarchy; which resulted in the defeat and 
death of Bhoja. ” This misconception has arisen on a mis* 
construction of the verses in praise of the Gahadav&la king 
Chandradeva in two Gihadavala grants. The allusion to Bhoja 
in the grant of MadanapSla (Ind. Ant. XIV p. 103) is explicit 
but the verse cannot be construed in the sense that the 
Gahadav&la king Chandra had anything to do with the death, 
or the anarchy which followed the death, of Bhoja nor can the 
verse in the other record (Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 11) be so 
construed. (Their correct construction we will discuss pre- 
sently). Moreover the date of the rise of Chandradeva G&ha- 
dav&la does not coincide with the date of Bhoja’s death about 
loss A. D. His rise must be and has been dated much later 
that is about 1080 A. D. And lastly there could have been no 
necessity for his interference, since while Karnadeva of Chedi 
was the aggressor and the creator of anarchy, SomeSvara of 
Earn&taka was the friend of the ParamSra king as stated 
further on by Luard and Lele at p. 15 (though at page 27 
we have the contradictory remark that Jayasinha, Bboja’s 
successor, was installed king at Dhar by Earna and Bhima 
themselves). The Prabandhakaras have made many imaginary 
statements but even they do not appear to have brought in the 
G&hadavftla (or Bathod) king Chandradeva and we may safely 
say that this idea has been suggested by a misconstruction of 
tha two vorsos above referred to. 
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Bhoja was one of the great monarohs of India whose fame 
has been established in the annals of Indian history for all 
time to come. He was not only an independent king in his own 
country Malwa but his power was acknowledged throughout 
India. This has not been sufidoiently realised. In the Udepur 
Pradasti he is said to rule the whole of India from the Hima- 
layas to Rama’s bridge. This is no doubt untrue literally ; but 
in ancient times imperial power did not mean in India' actual 
rule but indicated overlordship only. Such praise when 
recorded in the inscriptions of the family itself would be 
treated merely as a hyperbole of the family bards ; but when 
the praise is bestowed in the records of other kingly families 
the praise must be admitted to be based on truth. And we 
haVe such confirmation of this praise in the inscriptions of the 
imperial GahadavSlas themselves. The two verses in the 
grants of Madanapala and Govindachandra which have been, 
as above stated, misunderstood contain clear proof that Bhoja 
was for a time acknowledged as supreme king of India. The 
verse in the second grant (Ind. Ant. XIV p. 103) states,* 
“ When Sri Bhoja bhupa became a guest of the eyes of the 
women of the gods and when Karna remained only in his 
renown and the earth was troubled, the husband whom the earth 
chose from love and the protector in whom she placed confi- 
dence was king Chandradeva. ” This clearly means that the 
two great wielders of imperial power on earth (the Indian land) 
who immediately preceded Chandradeva were Bhoja and 
XaTna. This Bhoja could not be Bhoja of PratIhSra Imperial 
line of kings as he had long passed away (A. D. 840-890 vide 
VoL U p. 1131 and must be Bhoja of Malwa (who passed away in 
lOS'S A. D). The Karna referred to may be taken to be the 
Karnadeva of .the Chftlukyas of Anhilwad who reigned from 
1063 to 1093 A. D. or Karna son of GShgeyadeva king of 
Cbedi. The former seems somewhat doubtful for the sove- 
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reignty of India is said to have passed to Chandradeva after 
Karna’s death. The Karna of Gujarat seems to have passed 
away in the nineties of the 11th century ; and he is not extolled 
so much as his successor Jayasinha Siddharaja; while Karna of 
Chedi though the mcst powerful monarch of his line and is 
said to have conquered Malwa after Bhoja*s death, yet he 
reigned long and seems to have been alive when Chandradeva 
rose to power about 1080 A. D. This verse says that Chandra- 
deva attained imperial power when Karna passed away. 
Whatever may be the explanation of this difficulty, this verse 
does not speak of the land of Malwa for Malwa never ac- 
knowledged Chandradeva as king. It speaks plainly of imperial 
power in the whole of India, for the three kings Bhoja, Karna 
and Chandra were actual kings in three separate kingdoms viz : 
Malwa, Chedi and Kanauj. The trouble referred to in the 
word Kshmatyaya is the same as that referred to in the more 
general wording of the verse in the first record of the Gaha- 
davalas ( Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 11 ) which may be translated as 
follows* “ King Chandradeva who destroyed the darkness of 
violent and bold warriors and who allayed the troubles of all 
peoples by his greater valour”. This refers plainly to the 
trouble caused to the whole people of India by the raids of the 
ferocious Turks. In fact it seems that Bhoja had also contri- 
buted his quota to the allaying of this trouble ahd hence it is 
that he is remembered as the first king to whom India looked 
to for redress and afterwards to Karna the king of Chedi, 
Bhoja ruling upto 1055 and Karna later and the mantle of 
removing the oppression of the foreigners fell in the third 
instance on Chandradeva who as shown later on in Kanauj 
history, for this purpose, removed the incapable PratlhSra king 
on the imperial throne of Kanauj and established his dynasty 
there. Viewed in this light the praise bestowed upon Bhoja by 
the Udepur PraSasti that he was lord of the whole of India does 
not.seem hyperbolical, supported as it is by this outside testi- 
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mony of a Ofthadv&la inscription. Indeed the next verse in 
the Udepur Pradasti appears in another light from this stand* 
point and when it says that Bhoja conquered the king of 
Gurjaras, it refers not to Bhima the king of what is now 
Gujarat, but to one of the PratihSra kings of Eanauj whoare 
styled in records of other states of that period askings of Guijaras 
( See Vol. II p. 98, 163 ). In fact modern Gujarat came to be 
called so probably at the end of the next century as we shall our- 
selves show later on and Gurjaras in this verse means very 
probably PratIhSra kings of Eanauj who had become effete and 
even dependents and allies of the Turks. It seems, therefore, 
probable that Bhoja had not only defeated Gshgeyadeva in the 
east but also the weak Pratihara king and successor of B£jya- 
pal of Eanauj and also the Turks who assisted him. He thus 
freed the land of Northern India from the troubles of the foreign 
and irreligious rule of the Turks. The verse declares that 
mere contingents or generals sent by Bhoja defeated these kings 
and it seems very probable that Bhoja had sent forces as far 
north as the lanjab and Delhi. Although, therefore, Bhoja did 
not, like Samudragupta to whom Sir Vincent Smith compares 
him, take a world-conquering expedition through India, his 
power was felt and acknowledged all over the country and it 
is this which must have enabled him to build Siva temples in 
such distant places as Somnath, Bamesvara, Sundira ( east 
coast ? ) and Eed&ra, in the four quarters of India as he is de- 
scribed to have done.* That he built a temple of MahakSla in 
his own kingdom needs no mention but that he was allowed to 
build temples to god Siva whose devout devotee he was, in 
such foreign lands and at so great a distance, testifies both to 
his political power and his prosperity as also his organising 
capacity. One is reminded here of the same power, prosperity 
and capacity of a later sovereign of Malwa, Devi AhalySbai 
of sacred memory, who similarly built temples and ghats in 
sacred places throughout India. Ahalyabai built these holy 
structures from the immense legacy left her by Malharrao 


grupl: an*? ^ vs u*Rinj; sniSr ii 

( Udepur Pralaeti Ep. lud. I.) 
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Holkar from his plunder in other kingdoms. Possibly Bhoja 
also did the same and expended the plunder obtained from 
Anhilwad and other kingdoms by his generals in this oharitable 
work throughout India. Bhoja did not, like his contemporary 
Mahmud, amass wealth from plunder for the pleasure of mere 
possession or for aggrandizement but spent his treasures in 
constructing such holy temples as would make him known 
throughout India. Even in distant Kashmir which could not 
have acknowledged him as suzerain, he had a tank built at 
his expense to commemorate his name in that country. This 
was probably allowed by Kashmir entirely through respect for 
Bhoja's great fame and virtues.^ But history does not record 
that Bhoja plundered many countries as Mahmud did and Ve 
may surmise that Bhoja’s resources were mostly derived from 
his own country. Malwa seems to have been extremely pro- 
sperous during his reign and his government was so good that 
it brought him large revenues without being oppressive. In this 
affluence, therefore, we have the evidence of both the prosperity 
of his country and the orderliness and benignity of his admi- 
nistration. 

Bhoja was not only a great author but a great patron of 
learned men. Unlike again Mahmud, his contemporary, Bhoja 
was extremely generous to learned men and stories are related 
of his generosity to poets by story-tellers in which a lakh of 
rupees is said to have been the usual reward of poets who 
brought a single new and good sloka. This is exactly the 
reverse of Mahmud’s reputation. Although we regard these 
tales as story-tellers’ exaggerations, there is no doubt of Bhoja’s 
extreme liberality to learned men and this has certainly been 
the greatest preserver of his glory and renown than his political 
successes or his great structures none of which is now remem- 
bered or left. We do not believe there was any Kftlidasa, new, 
or old, at his court and this name is a fiction of story-tellers or 
Padmagupta author of NavasShasSnkacharita and court-poet 

* Kalha^ a ^vet tbe intereatin^ itory Jn the Rajataran^^l and atatca that Bhoia of 
Malwa had taken the vow of waahInK hia face every momlntf with water of this Pipa- 
audana Tirtha In Kaahmir and one PadmaiSia, a favonrlte attendant of the Kashmir 
kind of the time enabled Bhoja to observe this vow by constantly sendinf him dlass 
vesacls filled with water from the tank. Of this Inddant we ahall have to apeak 
aiaia in our ieacral anryty chapter. 
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of his father also, was given the title of Kalidasa. Dlmnapala 
another poet is properly associated with Bhoja and Uvata a 
native of Vadnagar wrote his commentary on the VSjasaneyl 
Samhit& at Ujjain during Bboja’s rule ( Luard & Lele p. 21 ). 
Many other learned men must have attended Bhoja’s court 
but their names are not yet known. 

Summing up one may bestow the highest praise one can 
on Bhoja and look upon him as one of the greatest monarchs 
of India. He is properly called Kaviraja and Mftlavachakra- 
vartin by the inscription writers of the time even in other 
countries, being king emperor of Malwa (the meaning of the 
epithet chakra vartin we will explain later on). The happiest 
way of expressing his greatness is by repeating what the Ude- 
pur Prasasti says of him “ He accomplished, he ordered, he 
gave, and he knew in a way none else did.” This pithily re- 
fers to his great undertakings in building throughout India, 
to his supreme political power, and to his extreme liberality 
to poets and learned men t and finally to his extensive 
studies and knowledge. 


* f&V vrihS ^ In^- I p- 297 Vad- 

nagar Prasasti of the Ohalnkyas of Gujarat ). 

( Ep, Ind. I p. 222 ). 



CHAPTER IV. 

PAKAMaRAS of dear— later kings. 

We have devoted so much space to the reign of Bhoja. as 
he was not only the greatest king of the Paramaras of Malwn 
but undoubtedly one of the greatest kings of Hindu India. 
The Paramara line of Malwa having attained its pinnacle of 
glory under Bhoja naturally came on the incline of deterio- 
ration after him. His son Jayasinha had a troubled and 
probably a short reign. His inscription dated 1055 A. D. was 
issued from Dhar and he appears to have been reinstated on 
the ancestral throne by Vikramaditya by order of his father 
Ahavamalla Somesvara to whom he fled for refuge when Karna 
of Chedi had driven him out of Malwa, probably soon after 
Bhoja’s death. He made a grant to the Brahmins of Amare- 
sivara of Mandhata on the Nerbudda, of a village in the 
Purnaka (Punasa) Pattaka. As his reign was short and 
troubled and as he was restored by the aid of others and 
probably driven away again, his name is not mentioned in the 
two great stone records of the Paramaras viz. Udepur and 
Nagpur Prasastis. The kingdom was rescued from this 
troubled condition by the valour of one Udayaditya* who is 
said to be a relation of Bhoja. What relation he1>ore to him is 
not stated and has not yet been ascertained. From UdaySditya’s 
time the kingdom of Malwa appears to have started on a 
second period of successful career, though not as brilliant as 
that of Munja and Bhoja, for about two hundred years when 
it was finally subjected to the rule of the Mahomedans. 

* Col. Luard and Lele are, we think, mistaken when they state about this kln^ 
that “ In this deliverance of Dhar this kin^ was assisted by Chalukya Vikramaditya 
VI of Kalyan f roih a verse In Bilhana's poem (Vik. Ill 07 Curiously enouith this 
aid is referred to by them in another connection also at p. 10. It seems clear from 
the reference to Udayadltva in the Nagpur aad‘^ en Udepur Prasastis that be delivered 
Malwa by bis own prowess and not by the*i^- of any foreign king In fact the for- 
mer document refers to the Karnata king n^t as a friend and supporter but as one of 
the troublers of Malwa, The translation f ^ h e verse 

t^ii fd'ti'ipr H- i 
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(Jday^ditya was a powerful king and had also the literary 
taste of his ancestors He was also a great builder like his 
predecessor. The lofty Siva temple at Udepur, a town founded 
by him and bearing his name, still attests the greatness of his 
glory and art. For the temple has the highest pinnacle in 
ancient India and the stones are placed one upon another 
without any mortar. They are held together by being 
correctly worked and fitted. There are many Faram^ra inscrip- 
tions in this temple which seems to have become the here- 
ditary repository of their fame, the earliest being two of 
Udayaditya himself. These show that its con^-truction was begun 
in 1059 A. D. and finished in 1080 A. D. (Luard and Lele p. 29). 
This king appears to have had a long rule from about 1056 
A. D. to about 1081 or later. He was succeeded by his son 
Lakshmanadeva who was a great warrior and scholar 
also. In the Nagpur Prasasti the greatest praise is bestowed 
upon him, occupying many verses. They contain a description 
of his Digviyaya, commencing from Gauda and including 
Chedi, Chola, Pandya, Ceylon and many other kingdoms and 

( wc read here and not STSH’fl as read by Kielhom in the lacuna after ^ of the 

original, as gives no meaning and is also incorrect.) may run as follows:’- 

“ When he (Bhoja) became a brother of Indra (died) and the kingdom was troubled and 
its lord was submerged, his relative Udayaditya became king who acted like Varaha 
(boar-incarnation) in lifting up this earth, troubled as it was by kings such as Ka.na 
and Karnata mingling like great oceans.** Here clearly the Karnata king is not referr d 
to as a friend. This incident has not been properly understood from the beginning. 
Kielhorn starting the theory that it was Bhoja himself who was troubled in bis last days 
by Karna. It clearly appears from the words ** tchen lihoja died*' used here'as also from 
the wording In the Udepur Prasasti that the trouble arose ojterWkt death of Bhoja. The 
trouble probably arose by an invasion by Karna of Chedi son of Gangeya who pro- 
bably took advantage of Bhoja's death to retrieve the glory of Chedi sullied by Gange- 
ya’s defeat. Jayasinha son of Bhoja a weak prince fled to KalySna to seek help fro n 
Somesvara and he forgetting his hereditary enmity and perhaps to oppose the growing 
power of Chedi lent him assistance and replaced him on the throne of Malwa. It is 
to this instalment of Jayasinha son of Bhojm that the verse in Vikramankacharita 111 
refers. Unfortunately the name of the Malwa king is not given in this verse ^ 

ll VIk, III which mentions merely a Malwa 
king (Malavendu). But he could neither have been. Bhoja himself nor Udayaditya, 
Karna must have come again and driven the weak Jayasinha again and the unfortunate 
king is no more heard of (This is suggested by the word * Magnasvimini * of the Nagpur 
record). [It was from this trouble of the two great armies of the north and the south 
which like oceans meeting In Malwa sub-merged the kingdom that Udayaditya by hu 
valour alone rescued the country ( See also Ep. Ind, XIX p. 108 

I ll. Memtunga has commenced this mischief 

but the inscriptions of the time and Vikramankacharita of Bilhana when properly 
construed clearly prove his version to be nntrne and imaginary. 
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ending with the Turushkas on the Vankshu (Oxus) and the 
Kira king in the Himalayas (the usual pun on this word being 
made and the king of Eira being represented as a parrot 
confined in a cage and singing the praises of Lakshmanadeva ). 
This is certainly a hyperbole of the inscription-writer who is 
none else than his successor and younger brother Naravarman. 
This king was a great poet and has plainly copied Kalidasa 
from his reference to the river Cxus (Vankshu) mentioned by 
Kalidasa also in the Digvijaya of the mythical Raghu. We 
merely give this exaggeration as an illustraion of such 
hyperboles even in inscriptions which are expected to give 
historical facts. Even inscriptions though contemporary and 
reliable records have, therefore, to be put into the crucible of 
credibility and examined carefully. Though there is nothing 
to show why the statements are false, they cannot be accepted 
unless we have corroborative evidence from records of other 
kingly families and, if possible, of foreign writers also. 

Lakshmanadeva died childless and he was succeeded by 
his younger poet-brother Naravarmadeva sometime before bis 
composition of the Nagpur prasasti dated 1104 A. D. A 
fragment of an unpublished prasasti found in the Mahakala 
temple at Ujjain was also his composition (Luard and Lele p. 
29). In the Bhoja-Sala at Dhar and in Uma and Mahakala 
temples at Ujjain inscriptions have been found in serpentiiie 
form giving the Sanskrit noun and verb terminations of Fanini 
accompanied by verses containing the names of Udayaditya and 
Narvarman and making punning allusions to their valour and 
learning.* It appears that these were used in teaching in the 
schools at Dhar and Ujjain. 

Ud&yaditya’s youngest son Jagadeva was a most chival- 
rous young prince and stories of his exploits in Gujarat in the 
service of Chalukya kings and in other places including his 
own native land are told by Prabandhakaras which rne-y or may 
not be true. But history cannot proceed without recording bis 
name and his legendary career of adventure. 

* i qfar^nff ger ii 

I ^ '^QT^TT ^ U ( Luard and Lole p. dO ) 
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Narvarman like his father UdaySditya and like Bhoja 
himself was a devotee of Siva but they were all tolerant of 
other religions, especially Jainism which was then spreading in 
Gujarat and Malwa and whose teachers were indeed powerful 
disputants. Disputations were often held before Naravarman 
between Jain Pandits and Hindu orthodox Pandits. One such 
disputation is described as held at Mahakala temple itself 
between Jain muni Ratnasuri and a Saivite teacher named 
Vidyasivavadin. In such disputations it appears that the Jain 
pandits usually got the upperhand whichled to their influencing 
the kings themselves before whom they were held. The 
Paramara kings, however, remained devotees of Siva through- 
out and Naravarman, though an admirer of Jain scholars and 
respectfully referred to by Jain writers, was never converted to 
Jainism (Luard and Lele p. 3i). 

Naravarman reigned till 1133 A. D. and he was succeeded 
by his son Yasovarmadeva who has left a grant dated V. S. 
1190 made on the first anniversary Sraddha of his father. 
Malwa and Gujarat were enemies since long and fights had 
been going on between them since the days of Naravarman but 
in the reign of Jayasinha Siddharaja the power of Gujarat 
increased and Yasovarman was towards the end of his reign 
vanquished in battle by him and taken prisoner with his 
family. He is said to have been kept in a wooden cage in 
Anahilwad. This fact stated at length by many Prabandha- 
karas seems to be true as it is mentioned in an inscription of 
Jayasinha himself (Ind. Ant. X p. 159). He annexed Malwa to 
his dominion and sent a Jain minister to govern the country. 
He is usually also called Avantinatha in Chalukya inscriptions 
which proves that a large part of Malwa with Ujjain and Dhar 
was in possession of the Chalukyas for some time. At length 
Yasovarman contrived to escape from his prison and with the 
aid of a Chauhan king of Ajmer regained a part of his 
dominions. And he succeeded in making his peace with 
Jayasinha. The latter died in 1142 A. D. and Yasovarman 
also died soon after, Yasovarman thus ruled from about 1133 
to 1143 A. D. and in his time the power of Malwa finally 
declined. His mother was Mamaladevi a Chedi princess in 
memory of whom YaSovarman made a grant in 1134 A. D 
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which has been found. It grants the village of Reghva a few 
miles east of Tikari in Dhar state (Luard and Lele p. 34). 

Yasovarmadeva was succeeded by Jayavarman and in 
his reign Malwa was again conquered by Gujarat, when the 
famous Kumarapala had established his power there after con. 
quering his foes. A king Ballaladeva of Malwa is mentioned 
by Prabandhakaras as assisting these foes and Kumarapala 
had his head cut off and suspended at the gate of his palace. 
The Vadnagar Prasasti of Kumarapala mentions this fact but 
does not give the name Ballaladeva. Who this king was has 
not been ascertained, but he is believed not to be a Param^ra 
of Bhoja’s family. Keilhorn suggests that during the time of 
Yasovarman's captivity some portions of Malwa might have 
been taken possession of by adventurers. But we can give 
another explanation and it is this viz : that Ballaladeva must be 
another name of Jayavarman himself. For we do not think it 
possible that the kings of Gujarat or other countries would 
recognise an usurper who did not belong to the family of 
Bhoja as king of Malwa or would take credit for destroying an 
usurper, as they distinctly do * It seems, therefore, probable that 
Jayavarman was himself captured in the battle with Kumarapala 
At this time of trouble and defeat Jayasinha’s youngest brother 
Lakshmlvarman set up his authority in the hilly parts of Eastern 
Malwa from Bhopal to Hoshangabad by his own prowess and 
called himself Mahakumara. The epithet Samadhigata-pahcha- 
mahasabda used by him no doubt shows that he did not pretend 
to be an independent king but that he was a Samanta of Malwa. 
Yet he had obtained his power not by gift but by the sword as 
expressly stated in inscriptions of this branch (Ind. Ant. XIX) 
For this reason we do not think that the words, interregnum 
and dual rule, used by Col. Luard and Mr. Lele in their account 
of this period properly apply to the situation of Malwa at this 
time. In Jayavarman^s time much of Malwa went into the 
possession of Gujarat and after his death or his ceasing to rule 
a portion of the dominion of Malwa was appropriated by 


^ The wording in the Vadnagar Prasasti is 1 

and in Abu record 

Ind. VIII p. 21 
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Lakshmivarnian. When Jayavarman ceased to rule and how 
is not clear. Kielhorn surmises that he was deposed by his 
younger brother Ajayavarman. But as suggested above, it is 
probable that he was taken prisoner in his conflict with 
Kamarapala and eventually beheaded by Yasodhavala of 
Ciiundravatl. In view of the sr.dness of his death the expression 
“ Rajye vyatite ” is probably knowingly used by inscription 
writers. It is at least certain that the cessation of his rule was 
strange. He appears to have ceased to rule sometime before 
1063 A. D., the date of Lakshmivarman’s grant (Ind. Ant. XVIII 
p. 25 1 and XIX) and probably soon after 1043 A. D* 

It seems also probable that Yasovarman bad three sons 
Jayavarman, Ajayavarman and Lakshmlvarman. When 
Jayavarman ceased to rule, Ajayavarman normally became the 
ruler of Malwa and his titles are the usual P. B., Maharaja 
dhiraja Parmesvara and Lakshmivarnian ’ who set up for 
himself a principality by his own valour about Bhopal and 
Hoshangabad took the titles of a SSmanta as stated above. 
These two lines continued for about three generations and they 
eventually united under Devap5ladeva as we shall presently 
see. We do not think, however, that this was a dual rule as the 
latter family, though nominally, acknowledged the supremacy 
of the family of Ajayavarman by contenting itself with the 
titles of a S&manta. 

Ajayavarman, the lineal representative of the kings of 
Malwa and ruling in the country round Dhar, the capital of 
Malwa since the time of Bhoja, is known only from the records 
left by his successors. We know nothing about him, but we may 
be certain that these records establish his identity as a differ- 
ent king from Jayavarman which is sometimes doubted. In 
Sapskrit especially where sandhis declare correctly the words 
employed, while in Lakshmivarman’s documents we distinctly 
read the name Jayavarman, in Vindhyavarman’s record we 
distinctly read the name Ajayavarman. Why the former does 
not mention Ajayavarman is to be explained by the fact that 
Lakshmlvarman seems to have set up his principality in the 
days of Jayavarman and perhaps by his acquiescence. Ajaya- 
varman continued the main line for some time and he was 
followed by his son Vindhyavarman who seems to have 
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recovered much of the ancestral territory. From an inscription 
in the famous Udepur Siva temple we know that part of the 
country was in the possession of Kumarapala of Gujarat on 
12th December 1163 on which day on the occasion of a lunar 
eclipse he made a grant (Ind. Ant. XVI i I p. 343). His representa- 
tive or viceroy was Maha Rajaputra Sri Vasantapala. There 
is another grant recorded by Chahada, probably his successor 
in office, in 1166 A. D. and a third grant still by Ajayapaladeva 
of Gujarat in 1173 A. D. of a village in Bhaillaswami (Bhelsa) 
district. Vindhyavarman appears to have regained possession 
after Ajayapala of Gujarat whose reign ended in 1176, as 
Ajayapala’s inscription at Udepur dated 1173 (Tud. Ant. XVIII) 
shows that he still had power in Eastern Malwa. Ajayapala’s 
successor was a minor and in his reign Malwa probably 
fully reverted to the Paramaras. Vindhyavarman is described 
as a great warrior in a grant of Arjunavarman, his grandson, 
dated 1215. He certainly had possession of Mandugadh the 
fortress of Dhar (Mandapadurga), where an unpublished 
inscription shows that he had a minister named Bilhana 
(Luard and Lele p. 37) who was a poet."' This shows that this 
king was a patron of poets. This hereditary tendency of this 
king is also referred to by the Jain writer Asadhara of 
whom we shall presently give further particulars. Vindhya- 
varman ruled from about 1160 to about 1180 (LuWd and Lele 
p. 58) and he was succeeded by his son Subhatavarman. He 
also was a powerful king and further restored the power of 
Malwa. He seems to have not only recovered his possessions 
but even led an expedition against Gujarat. t A Yadava 
king of Devagiri is said to have conquered Malwa but 
probably this was an unimportant victory. Subhatavarman’s 
reign is given by CoL Luard and Mr. Lele as extending from 
1180 to 1210 A* D. He was succeeded by Arjunavarmadeva 
whose grants issued from Mandapadurga ( Mandu ), Bhrigu- 
kachchha (Broach) and Amaresvara (Mandhata) on the Nerbudda 
have been found, dated respectively 1211, 1213 and 1215 A. D. 
He is said to have defeated Jayasinha II king of Gujarat and 
a drama composed by a court-poet on this victory and in. 

t Bee Ep. Ind. IX p. 108 &c. 
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scribed on slabs has been found at DhSr by Mr. Lele, used in 
the EamSla Maula mosque. The drama has been deciphered 
and edited in Ep. Ind. YIII. It was composed by Madana a Gauda 
Brahmin who was a pupil of AsSdhara the Jain pandit and 
was guru of the king. The drama was acted in the Sarasvatl* 
bhuvana on the occasion of a spring festival. This drama 
describes Arjunavarman as an incarnation of Bhoja himself 
which praise appears to be well-deserved as Arjunadeva was 
not only a patron of poets but was himself a poet and an 
author.* Basikasanjlvanl, a commentary on the AmaruSataka is 
one of his known works. He is said to have also written commen- 
taries on the works of Bhoja. He thus seems to have been brave, 
learned and liberal like his ancestor Bhoja and like him he seems 
to have been fortunate also ; for the glory of Malwa departed after 
his death, which must have occurred about 1216 A. D. as his 
successor’s record dated 1218 A. D. has been found. 

This successor was DevapSlavarman, a grandson of 
Lakshmlvarman of the collateral line, Arjunavarman probably 
dying childless. The Jain Pandit ASadhara lived during his 
reign also, as he says he finished his Trisashtismriti in 1235 
A. D. in the reign of this king and he lived on during the 
reign of the next king Jayatungadeva also as he says he 
composed his commentary on DharmSmrita, a work of his own, 
in 1214 A. D. during his reign. DevapSladeva, therefore, may 
safely be taken to have ruled from 1216 to 1240 A. D. 
(Col. Luard and Lele). 

It is thus during this reign that Altamash raided Malwa 
and destroyed the temple of MahSk&la at Ujjain in 1235 A. D. 
Malwa was not finally subjected to Mahomedan rule till many 
years after this event and descendants of Devapala ruled in 
Mnlwa viz: 1 Jayatungadeva (1240-1256), 2 Jayavarman(1256- 
1261), 3 Jayasinha (1261-1280), 4 Bhoja II (1280-1301) and 5 
Jayasinha whpse inscription dated 1309 A. D. has been found 
at Udepur. Malwa was finally reduced about this time by 
Ain-ul-mulk a governor from Delhi who reduced Chanderi, 
Ujjain, Dhar and Mandu (Luard and Lele). Thus ended the 

* aw* ii 

Ep. Ind, TX p. 108. 
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great Paramara line of Malwa after a brilliant career of 

onr centuries. The present representative of the ParamAras 

re in Malwa the princes of Rajgadh and Narasinggadh of 
matwada (Bhopal agency) and the chief of Bijolia in Mewad 
1 tjaunshankar Ojha in Tod’s Rajastan ). 


^ remains to shortly notice the branch line started by 
Lakshmivarman in about 1144, at the time of Jayavarman’s 
death or ceasing to rule. His son Mahakumara Harischan- 
dra has left a grant dated 1178 A. D. and a grant of Udayavar- 
nian his son dated 1200 A. D. has been found. His son Deva- 
paladeva became king of Malwa as stated above. The grants 
or this line were issued from near Bhopal and Hoshangabad in 
Which parts of Malwa it appears to have ruled. Malwa usually 
comprised all the territory from the Nerbudda northwards, the 
vindhya range and the plateau beyond as far north as Mandsaur 
and from Bhopal in the east to about Dohad in the west. 
Sometimes there was a diminution of this territory and some- 
times an extension southwards as far a.s the Tapti ; Berar and 

? ^ ^ ‘ *®®ldding Nagpur was also sometimes possessed 

by the ParamSras. 


The genealogy of the family from Bhoja is as follows with 
known dates ( Kielhorn’s genealogies in Ep, Ind. VIII ). 

1 Bhoja 1021 ( 0 . 1010 to 1055) * 

2 Jayasinba 1055 (o. 1056 to 1059) 

3 UdayBditya a relative (o. 1059 to 1080) 

4 Lakshmadeva (o. 1081 to 1104) 

5 Naravarman brother, m. MomatBdevi, 1104 and 1107 

- _ , I ( 0 . 1104 to 1133) 

6 Yasovarman 1184, 1135 (c, 1133 to 1142) 


7 JayavarmaD 
1143 (o. 1142 '11 44) 


8 Ajayavarman 
(c. 1144-1160) 

9 Vindhyavarman 

(0. 1160-1180) 

10 Su .'ha^avarman 
(c. 1180-1210) 

11 Arjunavarman 


Lakshmivarman 

Harisohandra 

(1178-1179) 

Udayavaraman 1200 

12 Devapala 1218J 229,1 232 
(0. 1216-1240) 


1211, 1212, 1215 (c. 1210-1216) 


23 
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Thus 12 kings ruled from about 1010 A. D. to 1240 A. D. 
giving an average for each reign of nearly ( W) 20 years the 
usual rate for Indian kingly families. 

It may lastly be noted that among these kings Jayasinha 
son of Bho}a was unfortunate and had only a short reign, being 
tossed between Karpa and Karpata ; while more unfortunate 
was Yasovarman who was defeated, imprisoned and kept in a 
cage by Jayasinha Sidhharaja of Gujarat and Jayavarman 
was the most unfortunate as he was not only defeated and 
taken prisoner by Kumarapala but his head was cut off 
and suspended at the gate of his palace. This treatment of 
Malwa kings by Gujarat no doubt struck terror in other 
kings* hearts* as stated in Vadnagar PraSasti of Kumara- 
pala? but it was certainly unlike, and unworthy of, Indian 
kings as we shall show later on and was probably borrowed 
from Mahomedan methods of treating captive monarchs. 


* Bee 

Ep, Ind. I p. 297. 



CHAPTER V. 


THE CHANDBLLA8 OF BUNDBLKHAND, 

The Chandratreya or Chandella Kshatriya family of Bundei- 
kband continued to flourish in this sub-period also ( lOGO-1200 
A. D. ), though not with greater glory than before yet with the 
same vigour as in the preceding century ( See Vol. II ). The 
name of the family was a gotra name which was the ancient 
rule among Brahmins and probably among Kshatriyas also, 
the name being derived from the gotra ancestor ChandrStreya 
as ParSsara is the name of a Brahmin family descended from 
Par&sara, much like Peterson and Johnson among the English 
people. This kingdom is well described by Al-Beruni who men- 
tions the two most important fortresses in it, Kalahjara and 
Gwalior and also gives its capital, Khajuraho ; and other Arab 
writers call its king Ohandrarai which plainly is their Hindi 
name Chandra used even by Chanda Bardai. 

The greatest king in this family was Dhanga the ruler in 
Bundelkhand at the end of the preceding sub-period. Indeed 
he was so powerful and well-known that his aid was sought by 
Jaipal of Lahore against Sabuktagin and inscriiftions of the 
Chandella family declare that he was the equal of Hammira 
( Amir). It may be noted that inscription-writers, though they 
may exaggerate, rarely descend to falsehood and, as we have 
shown elsewhere, in the battle fought beyond the Indus by the 
combined Hindu forces against Sabuktagin, the result was 
victory for neither side and when Dhanga is described as equal 
to Amir, there is no falsehood in the declaration. Dhanga in 
extreme old age (about 100 years) burnt himself on a pyre of 
cow-dung cakes at the holy confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna at PraySga. 

Dhanga was succeeded by nis son Ganda who was an equally 
powerful king also. He is said to have again given aid to 
Anandapsla son of Jaipal in his fight with Mahmud. In this 
battle the Hindus were undoubtedly worsted. The course of 
events in this struggle of the Chandella family with Mahmud 
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we have described elsewhere. Ganda may be said to have 
come to the throne in 1000 A. D. and to have ruled till about 
1023 as two inscriptions of his dated 1002 and 1022 A. D. have 
been found. We have a detailed account about the kings of 
this family in Sir Vincent Smith's article on the Chandallas in 
Ind. Ant. XXXVII and we take dates and facts from it with 
such additions here and there as we think necessary from the 
original records of the Chandellas and of others. The capital 
of the kingdom appears to be Mahoba henceforward. 

Ganda was succeeded by his son Vidy&dhara who ruled for 
a short time only ( 1025-1030 ). As crown prince he is recorded 
to have invaded Eanauj and defeated in battle R'jyapdla who 
had disgraced the Rajput name by submitting to Mahmud and 
accepting his overlordship. A EachchapaghSta record shows 
that in this war he was assisted by his vassal king Arjunadeva 
of Dubhkund ( in Gwalior ) who is credited with having cut 
R&jyapala’s throat with arrows*. This established the tame of 
Vidy&dhara as a warrior and a mutilated record of his states 
that he was served even by Bhoja ( ofMalwa) and the Eala- 
churi king as he lay in bed. Probably Bhoja and G&ngeya, 
both powerful kings of the time, were leagued with him in the 
task of opposing the Turks and driving them out of middle 
India where they must have remained to assist and overawe 
K&jyapSla king-emperor of Eanaujt. It appears very probable 
that noted Hindu kings of the time led by the Chandella king 
VidySdhara attacked the Eanauj king who had humbled himself 
before the Turks who kept a contingent of theirs to protect 
him. The Chandella country was contiguous to that of Eanauj 
and Vidy&dhara properly enough was the leader of the 
confederacy. The epithet Talpabh&ja shows that he lay on his 

(Ep. Ind. n p. 287 ). 

t The wordint In this inscription ( Ep. Ind. I p. SSS ) Is very important thondh 
•omewhat ob8cnre....T^iH^^*^(;fM i I 

*• tl ThcTt is posslbly a mistake in readind It oudht to be 

(of finished intellect). The word Prandha can scarcely mean anythind with 
the word BhI. The writer seems to snddest that even inch a learned kind as Bbola 
acted as a pupil to this teacher in battle, todethcr with Gan gey a the famous Kulachdrf 
kind of Tripura, 
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oouoh and sent his general and feudatory the Eachohapaghftta 
king of Gwalior. Probably both Bhoja and GSngeya merely sent 
oontigents in this war which acted under the orders of V idy&dhara. 

Vidy&dhara was followed by Vijayapala who also had a 
short reign from 1030 to about 1040 (Smith) and he was followed 
by his elder son Devavarman. He reigned long from 1040 to 
1060 aud an inscription of his dated 1051 A. D. has been found 
( Ind. Ant. XVI p. 205 ). In this record Devavarman calls 
himself Lord of xklanjara, ^taking the usual epithets of an 
independent king Paramabhattaraka etc. and makes a grant in 
a Samvatsarika ( yearly sraddha ) of his mother BhuvanadevI 
from his camp at Saharvasa. 

Devavarman was succeeded by his brother Eirtivarman 
who had a longer regin and a greater fame. He reigned for 
forty years from 1060 to 1100, two inscriptions of his having 
been found one dated 1098 and the other an undated one which 
mentions Ganda, VidySdhara contemporary of Bhoja, Vijaya- 
pala contemporary of Gahgeya, and Devavarman contemporary 
of Earna. Earna of Tripur was the most powerful king of the 
Chedi line and had defeated and driven Eirtivarman from his 
kingdom. But eventually the latter with the help of a 
Brahmin general named GopSla defeated Earna “ who had 
destroyed many princes” and regained his kingdom. This 
great victory is immortalised by the Prabodhachandrodaya 
drama composed by Erishpami^ra and acted before the king 
about 1065. It is a drams based on Vedanta philosophy, all the 
Dramatis Personce therein being allegorical representations of 
knowledge, devotion etc. Eirtivarman also signalised his reign 
by striking the first Chandella coins. The form was copied 
from the coins of Gahgeya, the image of HanumSn being 
substituted for that of Lakshml. HanumSn is not the tutelary 
deity of the Chandellas but was apparently their favourite 
deity; for we find an inscription of the Chandellas on the 
pedestal of a Hanum&n idol at Ehajuraho. An inscription at 
Devsgadh dated 1098 A. D. has been found (Ind. Ant. XVIII 
p. 238) which was recorded by his minister Vatsaraja who took 
the commanding fort of Devagadh from the Chedis, situated 
in a picturesque range of hills to the east of the present 
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Lalitpur district (Smith). This inscription shows that 
Kirtivarman’s reign must have extended beyond 1098 A. T). 

Kirtivarraan was succeeded by his son ^rallakshaua who 
had a short reign from 1100 to 1110; it is recorded of him 
that he plundered the wealth of Malwa and Chedi (Ep. I, 327) ; 
and he was followed by his son Jayavarman who had also a 
short and uneventful reign from 1110 to 1120. An inscription 
dated 1117 is mentioned against him by Kielhorn in his genea- 
logies (Ep. Ind. VIII). But this is a mere re-recording of a 
Prasasti of his famous ancestor Dhanga by his Gaud Eayastha 
writer (Ep. Ind. I p. 147). Jayavarman had no son and he was 
succeeded by his uncle Prithvivarman younger son of Kirti- 
varman and he naturally had a short reign from 1120 to 1125. 
All these three kings issued gold and silver coins which have 
been found, a copper coin of the last being also found. 

We now come to the reign of the next illustrious king 
of the Chandella family namely Madanavarman son of 
Prithvivarman. He reigned long and vigorously from 1125 
to 1165 A. D. Eight inscriptions dating from 1129 to llf52 are 
mentioned against his name by Kielhorn (Ep. Ind. VIII). 
According to Chand Bardai he defeated Siddharaia Jayasinha 
a famous king of Gujarat, while Gujarat chroniclers declare 
that he gave tribute to the latter. But they add the interesting 
story that even when Jayasinha arrived ‘i!* lu« capital, 
Madanavarman remained so unconcerned that he did not stir 
from his pleasure garden. When informers told him of the 
arrival of Siddharaja, he merely said “the money-grabbing man 
wants some-money; give him something”. Siddharaja was struck 
with the character of Madanavarman and personally visited 
him in his pleasure garden where Madanavarman entertained 
him at a banquet. An inscription of Madana at Kalanjara, 
however, suggests that he defeated the Gujarat king. He is 
also said to have defeated Malwa and Chedi kings and to be in 
friendly relations with the king of Benares, the Gahadavala of 
Kanauj. Madanavarman built a tank at Mahoba with 
temples on its bank now known as Madanasagara. In fact most 
Chandella kings built stupendous and splendid tanks and 
temples which we will notice in a note. Madanavarman also 
struck gold and silver coins which have been found in plenty. 
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As usual with kings reigning long, his elder son Pratfipa- 
varman died before him and even his younger son Yasovarman 
died and did not reign and Madana was succeeded by his 
grandson (Yasovarman’s son) Paramardideva or Paramala as 
he is commonly known who was the last famous king of the 
Chandella line. He reigned long from 1165 to 1203. His 
name is a household name in Bundelkhand together with 
the names of his warrior Sardars, Alha and Udalha of the 
Banaphara clan of Rajaputs, who sacrificed their lives for him 
in his war with Prithviraja Chauhan. The valorous and 
patriotic deeds of Alha and Udhala are sung by Chand Bardai 
in the Mahoba Khanda of PrUhviraja Rasa. They were killed 
fighting and Paramala was defeated by Prthvirftja in the battle 
fought at Sisragadh on the Pahuj which is a tributary of 
the Kalisindh. Prithviraja occupied Mahoba and left his sardar 
Pajjun in charge of it. This event is confirmed by an inscription 
of Prithviraja recorded at Madanapura a town founded by 
Madanavarman. But Chanda’s account of Samarajit a son of 
Paramardin driving out Pajjun seems to be a fiction, since 
inscriptions show that Paramardin was succeeded by his son 
Trailokyavarman. (Perhaps Samarajit was another son of 
Paramardin probably younger). 

Paramardin’s defeat by Prithviraja must no^ have been 
serious according to Smith as he was able to oppose Kutub- 
uddin when the latter invaded his kingdom in 1203 A. D. 
But Prithviraja’s fight with Paramardin wag in 1182 and 
Paramardin must have recovered himself during the period of 20 
years which intervened. Paramardin’s power was, however, in 
our view, greatly crippled by this attack of Prithvirftja which 
may be looked upon as a blunder and which caused the 
national disaster, as we shall elsewhere show, the Chandellas 
being one of the foremost Eshatriya clans in India. Paramardin 
opposed Kutubuddin and retired into the fortress of Kalanjar. 
Mahomedan historians relate that he eventually submitted 
and offered certain terms of submission such as payment of 
tribute and surrender of forts and elephants. But he died 
before these terms were put into execution and his general 
Ajap§la thought that he was strong enough to continue 
Xesistance and that Paramardin had unnecessarily submitted. 
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The siege of Kalanjar, therefore, went on. AjapSla had eventually 
to surrender in consequence of a draught. The tanks on the fort 
were all dry and the garrison unconditionally surrendered and 
walked out in enfeebled condition. Kutubuddin annexed the 
kingdom and returned to Delhi after appointing a governor 
for the province. Thus closed the glorious career of the 
Chandella line of which Parmardin was the last and not 
the least king. 

So many as seven inscriptions are mentioned against the 
name of Paramardin by Kielhorn (Ep. Ind. VIII) dating from 
1167 to 1201. One more grant of Paramardin dated 1173 is 
since available (Ep. Ind. XVI) which mentions only two kings 
before him Prithvlvarman and Madanavarman. On referring 
to these records we find that he was not only a great donor 
giving many villages to numerous Brahmins (Ep. Ind. IV 
p. 170) but was also a patron of learned men. In the inscrip- 
tion edited at p. 209 Ep. Ind. I the praise bestowed upon him 
is worth noticing. “ There was no trace of any quarrel under 
his rule for he brought about friendship even between the 
goddess of learning and the goddess of wealth.* The prosperity 
of the country is also well described, a fact to which rarely a 
reference is made in inscriptions.! This inscription is dated 
1195, thirteen years after Paramardin’s defeat by Prithviraja, 

Although the glory of the Chandella line ended with 
Paramardin, it continued to rule in Bundelkhand for a long time 
after him. His successor Trailokyavarman is described in an 
inscription of his son Viravarman as the “ uplifter of the land 
from the ocean of distress caused by the Turks. ’* There is no 
doubt that he drove out the Turks from the fort of Kalanjar 
and regained possession of it together with a large portion of 
the former territory of the Chandellas (Ep. Ind, I p. 327).+ The 
recapture of the fort is also attested by inscrif>tions on the fort 
(Smith). Trailokyavarman seems to have reigned long from 
1203 to 1245. He was succeeded by his son Viravarman many 
of whose inscriptions have been found (Kielhorn gives five 
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dating from 1^51 to 1286). In the inscription noted above 
(Sp. Ind. I p. 327) dated 1261 he is said to have married a 
princess named Kalyanadevi of Dadhicha family of Rajputs 
(who are called Dahimas a gotra name again) and she built a 
a well where the inscription was recorded. We do not know 
the extent of the territory which this king ruled though it seems 
that in Madanavarman’s time it extended south as far as 
Bhaillasvamin or Bhelsa (Ind- Ant. XVI p. 208). Viravarman 
was succeeded by Bhojavarman two of whose inscriptions have 
been found, one dated 1288 A. D. We get no glimpse of the 
Chandellas hereafter till we come to Kiratasena who opposed 
Shershah and finally to the valorous queen DurgSvatl who 
opposed Akbar’s generals and died on the field of battle as 
noticed in Vol. II (p. 133). The present representatives of the 
Chandellas of Bundelkhand are the well-known Maharajas of 
Gidhaur in Bengal. 

GENEALOGY OP THE CHANDELLAS OF MAHOBA. 

I Gaijda (o. 1000-1020) Ins. 1002, 19, 20 

I 

II VidySdhara (o. 1020-1030) 

III Vijayapala (c. 1030-1040) 

m. Bhuvanadevi 

! 

I I ^ 

IV Devavarman Ins. 1051 V Kirtivarman Ins. 1098 

CO. 1040-1060) (c. 1060-1100) 

I 

VI Sallakshai^a VIII Prithvlvarman (c. 1120-1125) 

I (c. 1100-1110) 

VII Jayavarman Ins. 1117 

(c. 1110-1120 

IX Madanavarman Ins. 1129, 30, 31, 39, 51, 55, 68, 62 
(c. 1125-1165) 

I 

PratSpavarman Ya^ovarman 

X Paramardideva Ini. 1167, 68, Jl, 82, 84, 95 and 1201 
I (0. 1165-IV03) 

XI Trailokyavarman Ins. 1212 (1203-1245) 

XII Viravarman ra. KalySnadevi (c. 1245-1287) 

Ins. 1261. 62. 62, 68, 81, 86 


XIII Bhojavarman Ins. 1288 



NOTE EHAJURAHO AND MAHOBA. 

( From Sir V. Smith's article in I. A, XXXVII ) 

Ehajuraho the former capital of the Chandellas is an insignificant village 
now to the south of Mahoba in Chhatarpur State. The still more ancient 
capital of Bundplkhand or Jajhoti ( JijSka-Bhukti ) mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsang was Eran in Saugar District.* The boundaries of Jajhoti can be de* 
lined even now by the habitat of Jejhotia Brahmins. ( As will be stated 
later on, Brahmins, from about the twelfth century, came to be divided into 
sections called after the land in which they resided ; and Brabmins 
residing in Jajhoti were called Jajhotia as those residing in the Chedi 
country were called Tiwari from Tiwar its capital and those residing 
in Eanauj were called Eanojia). Ehajuraho capital of Bundelkhand in the 
11th century was out of the way of Mahomedan invasions, Mahoba being 
the capital in the llih and 12th centuries ; and hence fortunately, so to 
speak, its superb and stupendous temples still stand intact, exhibiting the 
wonderful art of tb it period and the prosperity and religious zeal of the 
Chandella kings. The largest temple in Ehajuraho is the Eandaria 
MahSdeva temple I ailt by Dhanga and next to it come the Vif^vanStha and 
Lalji temples built by the same king and the Ramcbandra temple built by 
his father Ya4ovarman. Two Jain temples also built in the same period 
are noteworthy. Devi JagadSmbi and Eunvar Math are among the best. 
These temples of Ehajuraho ** the finest in Northern India ** are worthy of 
admiration for their harmonious design, massive dimensions and rich 
decoration. They are all remarkable for their curvilinear steeple which is 
raised without support of pillars. 

At Mahoba also which became the capital of the Chandellas in 
this 8ub«period there are many remarkable structures. Especially Mahoba 
is distinguished for its many lakes built by many Chandella kings even in 
the second sub-period. RshilyaaSgar was built by RShila in the former, 
and Klratsagar was built by Elrtivarmao in this sub-period. The great 
lake called MadanasSgar with the two fine granite temples on its 
bank and Eankaria Math were built by Madanavarman. Mahoba is a 
Tahsil town in the Banda district and can be reached firom a station on the 
Jhansi-Manikpur line. 

There were many notable forts in the Chandella territory and Al-Beruni 
has mentioned the two most important, Gwalior and Edlanjar. Ealanjar 
is an ancient fort and holy place noted as a sacred sthSna of Siva from the 
days of the MahSbhSrata. The wall suimountiog the steep sides of the hill 
and the many strong gates placed at different places in the ascent are very 
ancient. Ajayagadh is another fortified plaee to which Trailokyavarman 
retired when Ealanjar was for a time taken by the Mahomedans. There 
are many inscriptions both at Ealanjar and at Ajayagadh. 


* This is doubted by Hiralsl la his paper at the Madras Oriental Confeiencc (1984), 
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THE KALACHURI HAIHAYAS OF CHEDL 

The third important Rajput family which flourished in the 
previous sub-period and rose to greater power and renown in 
this sub-period (1000-1200) was the Kalachuri Haihaya family 
of Chedl. This family as stated in Vol. II p. 137 was a pure 
well-known Eshatriya family and not a newly created Ksha- 
triya family as some suppose. It belonged to the lunar race 
and was believed to be descended from Sahasrarjuna of Mahi- 
shmatl, well-known in Puranas for conquering even Havana, as 
is distinctly mentioned in Ghedi inscriptions even of this period. 
Indeed in one inscription ( Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 216 ) their gotra 
Atreya is given which is an unusual thing for inscriptions of 
this period. This shows that this family was very orthodox 
and religious as indeed its history also shows. Its tutelary god, 
as usual with Rajputs, was Siva. Its capital was Tripura near 
Jubbulpur and Tripura or Tiwari Brahmins are a distinct well- 
known sub-caste of the Brahmins of Northern India. 

GAhgeya was the king of this family ruling in Tripura 
about the beginning of this sub-period. His date of accession is 
given as 1020 A. D. in Vol. II computed from the*average of 20 
years for each king but he may have come to the throne much 
earlier. He was the most illustrious ruler of this line. He struck 
numerous coins of gold, silver and copper which are still found 
in numbers. Curiously enough his coins alone are found and 
none of his successors. Their style was copied by neigh- 
bouring kings and even by Muhammad Ghori (Gauri- 
sbankar’s Tod ). He made extensive conquests, taking 
advantage of the fallen condition of the Pratihara emperors of 
Eanauj. The eastern dominions of Eanauj must thus have 
fallen away and been taken possession of by GAhgeya and 
Benares was in his possession ( Elliot II Baihaki p. 129 ) as 
stated before when Nialtagiri raided it. Probably he even 
conquered TelaDgana(Trikalinga) of the Eastern Chalukyas who 
had now been supplanted by the Cholas. He had a fight with 
Bhoja of Malwa in which he was apparently worsted though 
neither ParamAra nor Chedi inscriptions mention this event. 
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He does not appear to have been molested by Mahmud of 
Ghazni whose raids extended as far as Kalangar of the Chandellas 
and did not probably go beyond ; though Gahgeya*s fame was 
so great that his name is mentioned by Al-Beruni. In Chedi 
inscriptions nothing particular is recorded about him but he is 
usually styled Vikram&ditya (Ep. Ind. II p. 3). His one 
inscription found is dated 1037 A. D. (Kielhorn Ep. Ind. VIII) 
and he must have died about 1038 A. D. Inscriptions state 
that he retired in old age, resided at Prayaga and died there^ 
one hundred queens burning themselves on his pyre as mUa, 
This is probably an exaggeration but the fact is mentioned in 
a Chedi inscription (Ep. Ind. II p. 3). 

He was succeeded by his son Karna who was a still 
greater king than he. His conquests were more extensive and 
his dominion extended into Bihar beyond Benares in which 
city he built a temple named Karnameru. He is often styled 
Lord of Trikalihga (Ep. Ind. II p. 305) in inscriptions of the 
Chedi family and he appears to have conquered large portions 
of Telahgana from the Cholas. He founded tne town named 
Karnftvati (now the village Karnabel close to Tewar) and gave 
it to Brahmins learned in the Vedas ,(Ep. Ind. II p. 3). He 
conquered many kings and the list as usual includes Chola, 
Pandya, Murala, Ahga, Vanga, Kalihga etc. and he is said to 
have devastated Champaranya (Ep. Ind. II p. 10), Kielhorn 
thought that Champarnya was some minor place in C. P, but 
Mr. Jayaswal has rightly shown that it is the ordinary 
ChampSranya of Bihar and Karna’s conquest extended as far 
as tiiat place (Journal'Bihar and Orissa 1924). He was waited 
upon by 136 princes ( Gaurishanker’s Tod). His overruning 
Malwa after the death of Bhoja and driving away his son has 
already been mentioned. This fact is noted in the Paramara 
Nagpur Prasasti but strangely enough is not mentioned in any 
Chedi inscription. Probably Malwa was not long retained by 
him, being regained by Udayaditya and there is thus no 
mention of this victory in Chedi records. 

Another inscription (Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 216) a hundred 
years after him gives the names of his opponents conquered in the 
south as Chola and Kohga, in the east Huna and Gauda and in 
the north Gurjara and Kira carrying his conquests as far north as 
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the Himalayas. It seems, however, really probable that Karna in 
the north defeated the Qurjara or Pratihara emperor who was 
an ally of the Turks and drove the Turks out of the country. 
This fact appears clearly from the way in which Earna’s name 
is mentioned in an inscription of the Gahadavalas already 
noted (Ind. Ant. XIV p. 103). This evidence coming from the 
records of a foreign state is very valuable. “ When Bhoja 
went to heaven and when Earna remained only in renown and 
when the earth was being troubled, she found a refuge and 
protection in Chandradeva OShadav&la. ” We have already 
said that Bhoja here is Bhoja of Malwa and Earna is this 
Earna of the Chedis ; they had successively fought against 
the Turks and freed the middle land from their oppression, 
Bhoja from 1020 to 1040 A. D, and Earna probably from 1040 
to 1080 A. D. Chandradeva conquered Eanauj and supplanted 
the effete PratihSras about that time. The words ' when the 
earth was troubled ’ must be referred to the trouble caused by 
constant raids of the Turks who having established their rule 
over the Panjab, from their capital Lahore, sent frequent 
incursions into middle India. A serious raid of this kind is 
recorded by Baibaki (who wrote in 1050 A. D.). He states that 
Ahmad Xailtagin, governor of Lahore, made a raid on Benares, 
a city to which even Mahmud had not gone and plundered the 
bazar in 1033 A. D. (Elliot Vol II.), The city was under Gahga 
i. e. Gahgeya ; but probably not completely. Earna finally took 
Benares into his possession and made incursions as far north 
as the Eira country on the slopes of the Himalayas and 
removed the oppression of the Turks. Ho also conquered 
ChampSranya and Bihar as stated before. 

Like Bhoja whose illustrious example great kings tried to 
emulate, Earna was a patron of learned men also, a fact men* 
tinned incidentally in an inscription. “His fame was greatly 
increased by poets who also enlightened his mind’* ( Ind. Ant* 
XVIII p.216).* The names of these poets have not yet been known’ 
Perhaps this fact has not attracted the attention of researchers. 

Earna is said to have reigned long and his reign is suppos* 
ed to have lasted into the 12th century: but from the verse 
above quoted in a Gsh adav &la grant, Earna was de a d when 
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Chandradeva oonquered Eanauj about 1090 A. D. We, there- 
fore, take his reign to extend from 1040 to 1080 A. D. He raised 
the Ealaohuri line to the pinnacle of its glory and fortunately 
his son was worthy enough to carry the glory on. 

This son and successor Yasiahkarpa, born of Earna’s queen 
AvelladevI a Huna princess, ruled long from 1080 to at least 
1124, two inscriptions of his found being dated 1120 and 1122 
A. D. He also ruled vigorously, for he is said to have defeated 
Andhra again which probably now means the Chola kings of 
the south, or the Gangas of Ealinganagara. He is even said to 
have worshiphed the Bhlmesvara Siva temple in Andhra 
country on the mouth of the Godavari (E. 1. 11. p. 3), a fact 
stated in his own inscription also dated 1122 A- D. As the 
GahadavS.las had taken possession of Eanauj, his dominion and 
influence in the north must have diminished. Govindachandra 
in an inscription confirms a grant made by him in 1120, show- 
ing that a portion of his northern territory was then in the 
possession of Eanauj. Eashi or Benares was certainly in the 
possession of Chandradeva as stated in his inscription. 
Lakshmadeva of Malwa is also said to have fought with him 
and defeated him. 

Yasahkarna was succeeded by his son Gayakarnadeva who 
also appears to have ruled long and vigorously as inscriptions 
show. He married Alhanadevi a princess of the Guhilot family 
of Mewad. An inscription recorded by her gives her pedigree 
as follows (Bheraghat inscription Ep. Ind. IL p. 10): “In the 
Gobhilugotra was Hansapala whose son was Vairisinha, whose 
son was Vijayasinha. He married SyamalSdevI daughter of 
Udayaditya king of Dhara and their daughter was Alhanadevi.” 
This description is important in many respects. First, the Eajputs 
had begun to look upon their family or clan as gotra, Gobhila 
being of conrse Gohila. They probably began to count their 
Eishi gotra as of no importance, the theory being propounded 
that their Bishi gotra was the gotra of their Purohitas. ‘ The 
family namegotra is found in many inscriptions of this period. 
Secondly, the line of the Guhilot kings is correctly given as 
Hansap&la, Vairisinha and Vijayasinha in Mewad chronicles 
and inscriptions, of which we had some doubt (see Ind. Ant. 
XVIIT p. 21^). Thirdly, instead of Mewad, the word PrfigvSta 
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is here used. It is difficult to determine what Pr&gvSts meant 
though unquestionably it included Malwa. Fourthly, Udayi* 
ditya Paramara was king of Malwa. He is said to be king of 
Dhar& which thus clearly appears to be in his possession. It is 
lastly important to note that this Haihaya family of Chedi was 
considered of the best Rajput blood as it had marriage relations 
with the Guhilots of Mewad and the Param&ras of Malwa two 
best Rajput families and with Frith viraja Chauhan whose mother 
the queen of Somesvara was a Ealachuri princess, as will be 
noted later on, probably a daughter of AlhanadevI herself or 
her son Narasinhayarman. 

This inscription is dated 1155 A. D. and probably Alhapa* 
devl was regent for her son Narasinhavarman. Yafiahkarna’s 
rule ended about 1024 A. D. and Gayakarna’s rule ended about 
1054 A. D., his inscription found being dated 1151 (Int. Ant. XVIII 
p. 210). He was succeeded by his son Narasinhavarman, three 
inscriptions of whom have been found, dated 1155, 1158 and 
1169. He seems to have died young though his reign does not 
seem to have been without importance. For from the time of 
his inscriptions, the form of the title of Chedi kings appears to 
have changed. Ho and his successors call themselves “lords of 
three kings Narapati, Aiivapati and Gajapati by the power of 
their own arm.”* They also call themselves VamadevapSdft- 
nudySta which is wholly inexplicable as thei/ ancestors are 
mentioned the same Gshgeya, Karna, Tasahkarna and Gaya* 
karna. It seems that the Chedi kings took the first title &om 
Gahadav&la kings of Eanauj who also use the same title in their 
inscriptions from about this time onward (See Govindachandra’s 
grant Ind. Ant. XV p.7 dated 1168). Now it will be remembered 
that the PratihSra emperors of Eanauj were called Hayapatis, 
lords of horses and the kings of Bengal Gajapatis, lords of 
elephants (See Vol. II App. VI p. 349, 350). Prabably the kings 
of Andhra were called Narapatis or kings of men and whoever 
conquered these countries may claim the title, conqueror of 
three kings Aivapati, Gajapati and Narapati. The Gshada- 
vSlas had conquered Eanauj, Bengal and even Andhra and so 
had the Chedis. They, therefore, both appear to have taken 
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this title, bombastic though it clearly was. Narasinhavannan 
appears to have been brave and probably fought with Andhras 
only, though his ancestor Karna had undoubtedly conquered 
all the three Kanauj, Bengal and Andhra. Curiously enough 
this title does not appear in Earna’s inscriptions but first 
appears in that of his great-grandson Narasinha. 

Narasinha is called in his inscription dated 1159 (Ind. 
Ant. XVIII. p. 214) Dihaliya Maharaja which seems to suggest 
he was king of Bundelkhand or part of it at least. In his time 
a temple was constructed at a ghat near EausSmbi on the 
Jumna upto which river his dominion may have extended. 

Narasinha may be taken to have ruled from 1152 to 1160 
and he was succeeded by his brother Jayasinha who takes the 
same title in his two inscriptions found dated 1175 and 77 A. D. 
Jayasihna ruled probably from 1160 to 1178 A. D. ; for in 1180 
we get an inscription of his son Vijayasinhavarman. Another 
inscription of his dated 1196 has been found (Ind. Ant. XVII 
p. 228, the exact date herein given is 27 Oct. 1195). Gaurishankar 
gives two more kings viz. Ajayasinha, a son of the last, men- 
tioned indeed in VijayapSla’s inscription dated 1180 A. D., and 
Trailokyavarman whose inscription dated 1241 has been found. 
How this line ended does not appear. Probably it fell before 
Mahomedans in the days of Altamash or his successor. The 
seal of the family exhibits two elephants with the goddess 
Lakshml between them and their banner ensign was a bull. 

GENEALOGY OF THE HAIHAYA8 OP TRIPURA. 

1 GSngeya (o. 1010-1038) Ins. 1037 

t Earva (o. 1038-1080) Ins. 1042 
m. Avelladerl HuQa princess 

3 Yaiahkarpa (o. 1080-1124) Ins. 1120, 1122 

4 Gayakai^a^ (o. 1124-1152) Ins. 1151 

m^. Jilhanadevi Quhilot princess 

5 Narasinha \o. 1152-1160) 6 Jayasinha 

Ins. 1155, 1158, 1159 (o. 1160-1180) Ins. 1175, 1177 

7 Vijayaslnha Ini. 1180. 1196 

(o. 1180-1198 A. D.) 

8 Ajayasinha (Oaurithankar's Tod), 



NOTE-TEWAR OR TRIPURA, CAPITAL OP 
THE KALACHURIS. 

(Jubbulpore Gazetteer 1908). 

Trlpur, capital of the Kalaohfiris, was a well-known town In ancient 
India, but is now in ruins and it is represented by the modern village of 
Tewar about 10 miles from Jubbulpore near the marble rooks. Inscriptions 
from the 3rd century A. D. are found in and near Tewar. The town KarnS- 
vati founded by Earpa near Tripura is also now in ruins and is the modern 
village called Earnabel composed of Karpa and bel. the latter being the 
name of the Bilva tree which abounds here. (Perhaps the Brahmins 
settled by Karpa in this town were all Saivas and planted many Bel 
trees the leaves of which are required for the worship of Siva). Very 
little remains even of the ruins except beautifully carved images ; for 
bricks and stones have all been removed and used in the construction 
of ghats and temples and railway bridges and even culverts in modern 
time. An ancient step-well has been discovered, however, under brush- 
wood and it now supplies drinking water to the villagers and there is 
also an old extensive tank near the ruins. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


CHAULUKYA8 OF ANHILWAD. 

The history of the Chaulukya (Solankhi) kings of Gujarat 
has been well told and in detail in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. 
T part II, from Jain records as also inscriptions found till 
then. The chief authorities are of course the former viz. 
Ffemachandra’s Dvyasraya and the Vicharasreni of Merutunga 
(which gives specific dates for the reigns of kings). But these 
and other Prabandhas contain fanciful accounts, often fictitious, 
intended to impress the marvellous (Adbhutarasa) and sober 
history has to reject many of their tales which further are not 
important from the point of view of the general history of 
Hindu India. We will, therefore, confine our attention to 
important and well-authenticated events and also incor- 
porate information derivable from epigraphic records discovered 
since the date of the Gazetteer. 

The first thing which requires to be pointed out is that 
this Chaulukya family and the Chaulukya family of the Deccan 
are not one and the same family, though the name is the same 
and though they are treated as the same by even ancient poets 
and story-tellers. As stated in Vol. II we attach great value 
to the recorded gotras of these several Rajput families and 
though names may be the same as among Brahmins, so even 
among Kshatriyas whose gotras are their family gotras and 
not the gotras of their Purohitas as propounded in later times 
by Vijtianesvara and others, a difference of gotra indicates a 
difference of family. The Chaulukyas of the Deccan gave their 
gotra as Manavya even in records as early as the sixth century 
A. D. and the later Chaulukyas Tailapa and others were of this 
family though they do not usually give their gotra in their 
records. The Chaulukyas of Gujarat unfortunately do not also 
give their gotra in their records. Yet we may be certain that 
their gotra was Bharadvaja as given in a Chedi record (Ep. 
Jnd. I. 253) of the 10th century and the same gotra is given by 
Chand in the Prithviraja Rast. Even now the Solankhis of 
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Rewa and of Gujarat profess the same gotra and we may be 
sure that Bh&radvaja has been their gotra all along. The 
Chaulukyas of Gujarat are, therefore, a distinct family from the 
Chaulukyas of the Deocan of the 6th and 10th centuries, though 
it must be admitted, like the Gazetteer the opposite opinion is 
entertained by Pandit Guarishankar Ojha. 

Secondly, the reader must note that the part of the country 
where the Chaulukyas founded their rule was not called 
Gujarat yet. Anahilw&d Patan was situate in what was 
then called Sarasvata Mandala, and we, therefore, still continue 
in the title of this chapter the mention of AnahilwSd and do 
not use the name Gujarat though it is used by the Gazetteer. 
A record of Mularaja himself, the founder of the dyna.^ty states 
that he acquired (I. A. VL p. 1) Sarasvata Mandala and it 
was only towards the middle of the twelfth century that 
Chaulukya records begin to speak of this land as Gurjarabhumi 
(See Ind. Ant. VI No. 4 dated 1280 St. or 1223 A. D). This 
is a view which Mr. Divatia also maintains. Gujarat was the 
name of the territory about Jaipur still in 1030 A. D., when 
Al-Beruni wrote his India. Why the name Gurjarabhumi 
descended from that region southwards and began to be 
applied first to northern Gujarat and later on southern 
Gujarat which was called L&ta has yet to be eiplMned. But 
it is certain that the name was not given to this country 
because the rulers of it the Chaulukyas were Gurjaras or Gujars. 
We still adhere to the view expressed in Vol. II (page 32) ; for wc 
find that the Chaulukyas or Solankhis do not call themselves 
Gurjaras in any of their records. They are called Gurjara 
kings no doubt in the records of other kingdoms and they call 
themselves kings of the Gurjarabhumi or land from the middle 
of the 12th century onwards, but they do not style themselves 
as Gurjaras by caste or race in any of their records and hence 
we may be certain that this country came to be called Gujarat 
for other reasons. 

The third thing which requires to be pointed out is that 
these kings were Saivites or devotees of Siva and were never 
converted to Jainism as is often supposed. They were no 
doubt tolerant kings as Hindus generally are. They even 
went beyond tolerance and admired and venerated Jain Sadliufj 
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and learned men, yet they, like other Kshatriyas of the Hindu 
period, remained Hindus and were devotees of Siva. They never 
call themselves Jains in their records and these never begin with 
the praise of Jina but always begin with the praise of Siva. 
Even Kumftrapala who was a devoted disciple of Hema- 
ohandra, the great Jain pandit of this period, styles himself 
devotee of Siva, is described as having obtained power by 
the favour of Siva and builds temples to that god; in fact the 
deity of the family was Somnath whose famous shrine was 
situated in their country and was under their rule. Jain 
writers have no doubt tried to prove that Kumarapala was a 
convert to Jainism. Indeed they represent even the Chavadis 
as also Solankhis as Jains; but the inscriptions drawn up 
under the government of the Solankhis do not support their 
statements and we may believe that they continued to be 
Saivites though they favoured Jainism which, no doubt, 
prospered under their rule as we shall show later on. 

Having noted these three important points of difference, 
we will give in substance the history of the Chaulukya kings 
of Anahilwad, chiefly from the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part IL 
Mularaja was the founder of this family and he was sister's son 
of the last Chapotkata king of Patan. Probably there was misrule 
in the country and Mularaja acquired the kingdom by force as 
the inscriptions generally represent and restored order, though 
chroniclers give the story of his seizing the kingdom wrongfully 
by putting his uncle to death. He ruled from 961 to 996 A. D. 
justly and vigorously as founders of kingdoms usually do. He 
had wars with the neighbouring kings such as those of Cutch 
and Sind. He had seized a kingdom which was already large 
and.^had necessarily to make good his claim to it by his 
prowess. He is said to have defeated one Gribaripu assisted by 
the Eheng^r king of Cutch and also by Arabs from Sind and 
obtained Tpossession of Somnath. The word Griharipu 
probably shows that he was a rebel, being a subordinate of the 
previous Ohavad^ kings Mularaja had also to fight with kings 
of nortii and south, viz. Vigrahar&ja of Sambhar and Bftrappa of 
Lata. The latter probably was a general of king Tailapa of 
Karnata, as Karn&ta and Lsta even in Faram&ra records are 
usually lf>agu< d together, LAta being a dependency of Earn&ta 
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ruled by a governor usually a scion of the reigning family. 
Barappa is said to have been killed in battle and Miilaraja 
fought battles separately with these invading forces and 
secured his dominions. MularAja devoted himself in old age 
to a holy life. He built a Siva temple at Patan. He invited 
learned Brahmins from different parts of India and settled 
them at Sidhpur and elsewhere. Many Brahmins of Gujarat 
such as Audlchyas and Oaudas believe that they came to 
Gujarat in his reign. 

Mularaja was succeeded by his son Chamunda who 
reigned from 997 to 1010 A. D., according to the chronicles. 
SindhurSja of Malwa was killed in a battle with this king as 
is stated in the Vadnagar Prasasti of Kumarap^la and this 
event is placed by Pandit Gaurishankar in 1010 A. D. (See 
Vol. II. p. 122). It cannot be later than this year but may 
have happened earlier. For, as stated already, Bhoja of Malwa 
might have begun to rule before 1010 A. D. The story that 
Munja insulted Mularaja when he was going on a pilgrimage 
to Benares via Dhar and ChAmunda revenged the insult is 
probably a fiction. 

Chftmunda had three sons Vallabha, Durlabha and MagarAja 
and the eldest succeeded and reigned for a short time only and 
his name is consequently often omitted in inscriptions. His 
brother Durlabha succeeded him and ruled for twelve years 
from 1010 A. D. to 1022 A. D. Nothing particular is recorded 
of him by chroniclers or in inscriptions. He was succeeded 
by his nephew Bhima L son of NftgarSja. Bhima certainly was 
a powerful king and ruled long (43 years) from 1022 A. D. to 
1064 A. D. He was contemporary with king Bhoja of Malwa 
and king Karna of the Chedis both of whom were also 
powerful and able. His wars with Malwa have already been 
described. It is said that Earna of Chedi had a golden 
palanquin presented to him by Bhoja who was defeated by him 
and Bhima defeated both Bhoja and Earna and took from the 
latter the golden palanquin and presented the same to his 
tutelary god, Somnath of Prabhftsa Patan. Whether these 
stories are true or not, it is true that all the three kings 
were equally powerful and bad consequently constant fights, 
relieved by periods of friendship and amity. We have already 
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said that Bhima did not invade Malwa along with Karna and 
avail himself of the opportunity of crushing Malwa after 
Bhoja’s death. Malwa records distinctly show that Karna of 
Chedi alone invaded Malwa and the version of the Gujarat 
chronicles in this respect is not true. 

It was during this king’s reign that Mahmud of Ghazni 
made his famous raid on Somnath. Whether such an event 
did take place or not we have discussed elsewhere. But an 
inscription at Somnath records that Bhima built a stone-temple 
for Somnath in place of the wooden one which existed before. 
We have seen that the Udepur Prasasti states that Bhoja built 
the Somnath god’s temple. No reference is given by the 
Gazetteer for the inscription and hence we have not been able 
to estimate its value. We may suppose that the work was the 
joint work of Bhoja and Bhima. Indeed Bhoja could not liave 
done the work without Bhima s consent and collaboration. 

Bhima was succeeded by his second son Karna, the eldest 
Mularaja having died in his father’s life-time. He had a 
peaceful reign from 1064 to 1094. He built a large tank called 
Karnasara and he also founded a city, named it Karpavati and 
made it his second capital This city is modern Ahmedabad. 
As usual with Hindu powerful kings, he built many temples to 
Siva and Durga. He had very few conflicts with neighbouring 
kings, but the Hammira* Chari ta states that he died in a battle 
with Dussala of Sukambhari. 

Kielhorn in his genealogies (Ep. Ind. VIII) gives only one 
inscription each against Bhima and Karna. The first dated 
1029 A. D. does not give much information about Bhima (1. A. 
VI p. 193) and the second dated 1091 A. D. also gives no 
information about Karna (Ep. Ind. 1. p. 317). The Vadnagar 
Prasasti of Kumarapala also does not furnish much information 
about either. Bhima is said to have conquered DharS, the 
capital of the Malava-CVia/cmt-ar^m (Bhoja) by means of his 
efhcient cavalry versed in five modes of moving (Dhara) or 
versed in the use of five-weapons {DhSra) ; and of Karna it gives 
the usual praise. The inscription of Karna dated 1091 A. D., 
however, shows that the Gujarat chroniclers are not wrong 
when they assign him a voign from 1064 to 1094 or 109.3 A. D. 
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Ksrna was succeeded by his son Jayasinha born of a 
Karnata Kadamba princess married when he was old* Jaya* 
sinha was a minor when Karna died and the government was 
carried on by his mother with the aid of capable and devoted 
ministers. Jayasinha surnamed Siddharaja proved to be the 
most powerful king of Gujarat in the Chaulukya line. He was 
a great builder and every ancient structure in Gujarat is 
popularly attributed to him. He built the famous Budramal 
(Rudra-mahalaya) temple of Siva at Siddhapura parts of which 
only remain; yet they attest the stupendous dimensions and the 
fine workmanship of the temple. He built the Sahasralinga 
lake at P§.tan. His wars were also great. He had a long war 
with Malwa lasting for twelve years beginning with an 
invasion of Malwa in the reign of Naravarman and ending 
with the defeat and imprisonment of Yasovarman as related 
before. He is said to have attacked Dh^rA and from thence to 
have gone against Madanpala Chandella and exa cted tribute 
from him though a Chandella Kalanjar record states that 
Jayasinha was defeated (J. B. A. S. 1848 p. 319). Certain it is 
that he conquered Malwa and a large part of the country 
remained under the rule of Gujarat for a long time. He is 
usually called in inscriptions Avantinatha. From an inscrip- 
tion it appears that he also conquered Cutch and annexed that 
kingdom ruling it through a governor. In ini^riptions he is 
said to have conquered Barbaraka, a word which has given 
rise to various legends and various surmises. The legends 
declare that Barbaraka was the king of demons or devils. And 
Jayasinha SiddbarS,ja is said to have acquired such power over 
devils and goblins that he could accomplish anything. Such 
tales being absurd, antiquarians have attempted to explain the 
word by supposing that Barbaraka meant some aboriginal or 
even Mlechha people. Biihler thought that they were Bhils now 
known as Babaras settled in south Kathiawar (Gazetteer). It 
is also suggested that they may have been the Berbers of the 
Hindu Puranas to be identified with Vara or the Berbers of 
Africa. The last suggestion seems acceptable with this 
difference that Berbers are to be identified with Arabs (See 
Vol. II p. 354). It is quite possible that Jayasinha defeated 
a formidable Arab invasion from Sind. 
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Jayasiohs was, like Bhoja whose example was oatohing, a 
patron of learned men and many great pandits, Jain and 
Hindu, were patronised by him. The greatest of them was, of 
course, Hemaohandra the Jain Pandit whose grammar of 
Sanskrit is called Sidhdha Hema because it was dedicated to 
this king and whose poem Dvyfidraya gives a history of the 
Chaulukyas and also contains illustrations of grammatical 
rules. The king was also fond of disputations being held between 
pandits in his presence and in [one such dispute a Di^ambara 
Jain pandit is said to have been defeated by a noted Svet&m- 
bara Suri from Cambay as the former propounded that women 
could not obtain salvation, nor clothed ascetics. This story 
may perhaps emanate from a SvetSmbara source, Svet&mbaras 
being predominant in Gujarat. 

Not only poets but warriors flocked to the court of Sidha- 
raja for patronage and the most famous of them was Jagadeva 
Paramfira, youngest son of UdaySditya. Marvellous stories are 
told of him by chroniclers but his bravery need not be doubted. 

Jayasinha Sidhharftja has, therefore, been properly described 
by the Gazetteer as most powerful, most religious and most 
generous. At the intercession of his mother who was grieved 
to see the despair of devoit pilgrims unable to proceed to 
Somnath on account of the heavy tax on them, he remitted the 
tax altogether though its income was about 1 Lakh of rupees. 
Even in the Vadnagar Pradasti it is declared that he paid off 
the debts of all debtors in his kingdom and thus deserved the 
title of Chakravartin and a SakakartS or founder of an era. 
It is indeed a common belief in India that the founder of an 
era must pay off the debts of all debtors in his kingdom and it 
seems- from the Vadnagar Pratesti that Jayasinha actually 
accomplished this great feat of generosity. That he founded 
an era cannot be doubted for inscriptions in Kathiawar 
and Gujarat have been found dated in that era. The last 
mention is probably in the Verawal inscription (Bhav. Ins. 
p. 214) which gives its date in four eras viz. Vikrama 1320, 
Valabhi 945, Sinha 151 and Hijri 642.* In short Jayasinha 

* Tbit tbowt that four eras were current in Gujarat indicatinf lour prominent mica in 
ancoeiaion. Mabomcdan rule waa jnat commencing at tbc time of that inacriptlon thougb 
it mentlona ArjnndeTa Vagbela aa rulini In Gujarat. 
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amply deserves the titles Siddhavaja and Chakravartin bestowed 
upon him even in inscriptions. 

Kielhorn in his genealogies mentions two inscriptions 
of Jayasinha dated 1138 and 1139 A. D. ; the latter is not a 
Chaulukya inscription but one of their subordinate kings 
and in its first verse it simply states that k-ng Jayasinha 
imprisoned the kings of Saurashtra and Malwa. In the various 
inscriptions of his successors he is usually described as 
Avantinatha, Tribhuvanaganda, Barbarakajishnu and Siddha- 
Chakravartin (See I. A. VI. No. 6 &c.). Jayasinha ruled long 
from 1093 to 1143 as stated by chroniclers which is not 
improbable, as he came to the throne a minor and as 
the inscription noted above is dated 1139 A. D. proving a long 
reign. In spite of his supposed magical powers and Siddha-rasa 
or powerful medicines or of his highly meritorious works and 
actions, Jayasinha had no son and the succession went to 
Kumarapala, son of Tiibhuvanapala who was a grandson of the 
third son of Bhima I named Krishnaraja. The succession was 
naturally contested and foreign kings intervened in the 
quarrel. But Kumarapala by his energies and the assistance of 
Jain ministers succeeded in defeating Arnoraj of Ajmer and 
Ballala of Malwa as stated in the inscriptions. And Kumara- 
pala like his predecessors ruled justly and wisely^ for a long 
time i. e. thirty years from 1143 to 1173 according to the 
chroniclers. It is indeed rare to find four capable vigorous 
and justice-loving kings reigning successively as Bhima, 
Karna, Jayasinha Siddharaja, and Kumarapala undoubtedly 
did. Stories of Jayasinha and Kumarapala of Naharwala are 
told even by Arab writers as early as 1225 A. D. and we have 
no hesitation in identifying Jayasinha of Jamiyat-ul-Hikayat 
of Ufi who even mentions his power over spirits, with Jaya- 
sinha Siddharaja and GurpSl with Kumarapala whose just rule 
is attributed to the fact that this king, before he came to the 
throne, had travelled much and passed through adversity. 
Gujarat chroniclers also state that Kumarapala, as a possible 
successor, came under the disfavour of Jayasinha and departing 
from Gujarat travelled in southern and eastern countries by 
the advice of Hemachandra who is said to have foretold his 
greatness. This explains his extreme reverence for that 
26 
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famous Jain pandit and also his regard for the Jain religion. 
His self-restraint and high moral character may be attrituted 
indeed to the influence of Jain philosophy. Further, Kumara- 
pala was also fifty years old when he came to the throne and 
therefore past the age when kings are often led to become 
addicted to vice and oppression. 

His first war was with Arnoraja of Ajmer to whom his 
sister was married. Perhaps he moved against him, he being in 
favour of his brother. Absurd tales are told of this war but 
from inscriptions it seems clear that in this battle Kumarapala 
exhibited personal bravery and drew blood from Arnoraja’s chest 
with an arrow * His usual title in inscriptions is “the conqueror 
of the king of Sakambhari in battle by tt^e strength of his own 
arms’*. Probably the king of Malwa named Ballala in Vad- 
nagar Prasasti w^as an ally of Arnoraja and w^as killed in battle. 
He sent his general twice against Mallikarjiina king of Konkan 
and in the second battle Ambada his general climbed his ele- 
phant and cut off his head A king of Chedi was proceeding 
against him when by accident the king was strangled by his 
own necklace being caught in a branch as he was riding an 
elephant. His inscriptions are found in the temple of IJdepur 
in eastern Malw^a showing that Gujarat still ruled a large part 
of Malwa. His inscriptions are also found at Balmer in 
Western Rajputana and at Chitod itself in Mewad. This is a 
little inexplicable as it is not possible that he conquered Chitod 
and the Guhilot king there. The inscription seems to mention 
that he went there to see the famous fort when returning from 
an expedition against Karna. The king of Chitod probably 
treated him as an honoured guest. Perhaps the legend that 
one of Kumarapala’s queens was a Guhilot princess may also 
explain his friendly reception at Chitod as also the recording 
of an inscription on the capital fort of the Guhilots. Kumara- 
pala had extensive dominion no doubt but the Jain chronicles 
exaggerate his power, probably because he was the most 
ardent admirer of their religion and represent him as ruling a 
territory the northern boundary of which was conterminous 
with the dominions of the Turks. 

Vadnagar Prasasti Ep. Tnd. I. 
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Kumarapftla like his predecessor was a great builder and 
many Jain vihfiras are said to have been built by him or his 
ministers. He is certainly described by Jain chroniclers as 
building the temple of Somnath and it is said that Hema- 
chandra himself, when asked by the king what was the most 
meritorious thing for him to do, replied that he should rebuild 
the temple of Somnath and the king built the temple of stones. 
We have already seen that Bhoja is credited with building the 
temple of Somnath as also Bhima. Jayasinha is distinctly 
recorded to have done the same. Probably the temple was so 
contiguous to the sea that sea-waves dashed against the bas.^ of 
the temple and former builders only put up wooden pillars into 
the basin of the sea. The building of a stone-temple by Kuniara- 
pala cannot be doubted ; for an inscription in the Bhadrakali tem- 
ple without the precincts of Somnath dated 1169 A. D. mentions 
this fact in detail. A Kanyakubja Brahmin ascetic from Bena- 
res moved about in India, making Sthanoddhara and came to 
Somnath via Malwa. He requested Jayasinha to build the 
Somnath temple and the latter began the construction. The 
v/ork was, however, finished by Kumarapala. This inscription 
gives the credit of inducing the kings of (j ujarat to build the 
temple to the Brahmin ascetic Bhava Brihaspati, a saint of the 
Lakullsa sect. But the Jain chroniclers take the credit to them- 
selves and attribute Kuraarapala’s action to ^the advice of 
Hemaohandra. We may give credit to both, for indeed Kumara- 
pala appears to have honoured both Hindu and Jain ascetics and 
learned men. On this inscription we have commented elsewhere. 

It remains to consider how far we may believe that Ku- 
marapala actually became a Jain towards the close of his 
career. When the temple of Somnath was being built, he is 
said to have made a vow, at Hemachandra’s suggestion, to 
abstain from flesh, wine ,and woman. And for two years he 
observed the vow and when the temple was finished he went 
there and worshipped the god and even Hemachandra bowed to 
the idol. That vow is not a Jain vow only, being prescribed 
even by Manu.* But perhaps the king was equally divided 

The abstention from the three M’s is described as leading to 
great fmit. 
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between his devotion to his tutelary deity and his devotion 
to his preceptor Hemachandra. The Hindus are in this respect 
most tolerant and even now devout Hindus are known to be 
followers of Maliomedan fakirs. It is, therefore, not at all 
strange that Kumarapala worshipped Jain ascetics or built 
Jain viharas. Even Hemachandra like his tolerant* disciple 
bowed to the Somnath idol, declaring that it may represent 
even Jina. It does not seem probable, however, that Kumara- 
pala at last gave up his tutelary deity and turned a Jain since 
in inscriptions of his time and those of his successors, he is 
always described as ‘prospering through the favour of Siva’ 
(Umapati) and is nowhere described as a Jain, as Harsha 
is described in his inscriptions as a worshipper of Sugata 
( Farama Saugata ) while his father is described as worship- 
per of Siva (Farama Mahesvara). 

There is, however, reason to believe that Kumarapala was 
so far impressed latterly with the doctrine of Ahimsa specially 
preached by Jainism that he, like Harsha, used his political 
power to suporess slaughter of animals, though net wholly, yet 
on certain days at least. Jain chroiucles relate that he 
prohibited killing of animals altogether and even gave strained 
water to his horses and elephants like Slladitya of Molapo 
(See Vo. L p. 2:5). But even if we do not believe this, 
inscriptions record that slaughter was proliibited by subordinate 
kings on certain days. There are two inscriptions of this kind, 
at Ratanpur and Harsoda, both in Marwad ( Bhav. Ins. p. 206 ) 
which were recorded in the time of Kumarapala by subordinate 
kings prohibiting slaughter on Ashtami, Ekadasi, Chaturdasi 
and Amavasya days and prescribing a penalty of five drammas 
as fiue. If subordinate princes prohibited slaughter, it must 
liave been done with the consent of the suzerain, probably a 
similar order must have been promulgated by the suzerain 
himself though this does not necessarily follow. But even this 
Ratanpur inscription describes Kumarapala as prospering 
through the favour of Fftrvatipati ( Siva ). And the Vadnagar 
Frasasti relates that Kumarapala built the wall round Vadnagar 
the home of NSgar Brahmins who are well-known worshippers 
of Siva. The conclusion appears to be that while Kumarapala 
still remained a staunch worshipper of Siva as his forefathers 
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had been, he admired Jainism so far and was so far under the 
influence of Hemachandra that he prohibited killing of animals 
on certain days sacred to the Jains. Such probibitary orders 
were issued by Akbar also in response to Jain feeling, in certain 
towns, as sanads prove, during Pachosan fast days of the Jains. 

Kielhorn gives seven inscriptions against Kumarapala 
( genealogies E. L VIII ) ranging from 1145 to 1160 A. D. and 
this supports the length of his reign ( 30 years ) given by the 
chronicles from 1143 to 1173 A. D. Kumarapala had no son and 
he wa i succeeded by his nephew Ajayapala who had a short 
reign as he was of a violent temper and vigorously persecuted 
Jains and oppressed even Hindu ministers. He was slain by 
Jjisown door-keeper in 1179 A. D. He is credited in inscriptions 
with having brought under tribute the king of Sakambhari 
which does not seem likely. 

He was followed by his son Miilaraja who was then a minor 
and who is, therefore, often called Bala V ularaja. His mother 
Naikidevi was the daughter of a Perma-ii Kadamba king in 
Karnataka and acted as regent. It was during the reign of this 
king that Muhammad Ghori invaded Gujarat and was defeated. 
This defeat was certainly creditable to the Hindus and it is but 
natural that many Chalukya inscriptions should describe 
Mularaja as “ the conqueror of the difficult to he conquered 
king of Gurjan ( Ghazni ).” The credit belongs^ to the king 
no doubt but in one inscription the credit is given to his mother- 
Rajput ladies are certainly famous throughoiu history for their 
contempt of death and for their high regard for their honour 
and religion. It is a matter of pride further that this queen 
was a Rajput lady from the Karnataka. She must have been 
present at the battle and led the forces of Gujarat against the 
Ghazni king.t The battle is not described anywhere but seems 
to have been won by the valour of the Gujarat army composed, 
as it was, of cavalry and elephants, the latter being properly 
handled by Gujarat generals. It is said by Jujarat chroniclers 
that rain came to the help of the conquerors; but why rain 

( I. A. VI p. 194) 

etc. Verawal luscriptiou (Bhav. Inecrip. p. 
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should have helped them only is not obvious. It must also be 
conceded that Ghori must have had an insufficient force in 
comparison with the large army of Gujarat, as he is said to have 
come via Multan and across the desert. Whatever the reason 
of it, this defeat saved Gujarat from Mahomedan conquest for 
a hundred years more and establis’hed the reputation of the 
kingdom of Naharwala for valour. The battle was fought in 1178 
A. D. and at Gadarar Ghatta (B. Gazetteer p. 195). Mahomedan 
writers do not generally mention this battle, but they mention 
one with the successor of Mularaja named Bhima which is 
probably a mistake (Gaurishankar’s Tod). Perhaps it may have 
been another attempt to retrieve his honour by Muhamraed 
Ghori who tried to imitate Mahmud of Ghazni with less success 
in the beginning yet more complete success in the end. 

Mularaja also ruled for a short time only and he was 
succeeded by his brother Bhima who was also a minor then, 
his mother carrying on the regency. Bhima II called Bhola 
ruled long, like Jayasinha, from 1178 to 1241 A. D. a period of 
63 years which is not unbelievable, if we remember that he 
came to the tnrone when a boy. Like Jayasinha also he called 
himself Siddharaja or rather new (Abhinava) Siddharaja, though 
his attainments were not as great. There are many inscrip- 
tions of his time found dating from 1199 to 1238 A. D. It 
cannot, therefore, be doubted that he reigned till 1242 A. D. 
as stated by chroniclers. His power was, however, usurped by 
his nobles and feudatories, though they always acknowledged 
him as king of Anhilwad. Thus an inscription of one 
Jayantasinha, to be noticed further on, states that Bhima 
ruled in Anhilwad. Subsequently the Vaghela chieftain Lavana- 
prssad and his son Viradhavala became powerful and Bhima 
II is said even to have declared that Viradhavala was his 
successor. The Vaghela chieftains were a scion of the Chau- 
lukya family itself and Arnoraja the founder was a son of Ku- 
marapala*s mother’s sister. He assisted Kumarapala in obtain- 
ing the throne and the latter gave him the village of Vyaghra- 
palli near Anhilwad, whence the family obtained the surname 
Vaghela. Lavanapraibada, son of Arnoraja was a great general 
under Bhima II and eventually Viradhavala, his son, establi- 
shed himself at Anhilwad in place of Bhima’s effete successor 
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Tribhuvanapala, who seems to have ruled for about four years 
after Bhlma { Gaurishankar’s Tod ). A copper-plate of Tribhu- 
yanapala dated 1299 St. or 1242 A.D.hasbeen found and it seems 
that this king did for a time rule. But Viradhavala who was 
virtual master must have soon set him aside and founded the 
Vaghela kingly family at ‘Anhilwad which lasted for four 
generations after him viz: Visaladeva, Arjunadeva, Saranga- 
deva and Karna (1286-1304) in whose time Gujarat was finally 
conquered by the Maliomedans. The Vaghela kings were a 
powerful family and their two great Jain ministers Vastupala 
and Tejapala built the famous Jain temples at Abu and Girnar. 
The modern representative of the Vaghela family is the family 
ruling at Rewa ; while the Chaulukya family of Mularaja is 
represented by the chiefs of Rupanagar in Mewad and of Kot in 
Marwad (Gaurishankar’s Tod). There are some Maratha families 
such as Bubals of Karhad in Satara district who represent 
themselves as descendants of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat, their 
gotra being Bharadvaja. 

It remains to consider who Jayantasinha was whose in- 
scription dated 1260 St. or 1202 A. D. has been found (I. A. VI 
Ifo. 4 p. 197). In this inscription he is described as a Chau- 
lukya, but what relation he bore to Bhima is not stated ; it, 
however, makes it clear that this kim^ ruled in place of Bhlma 
while he was away, (tadnantaram sthane). It further praises 
Jayantasinha as the extricator, like Vj?raha, of the Gurjara land 
sunk in the waters of the ocean of evil times and the nourisher, 
like rain, of the seed of Gurjara land burnt in the forest fire of 
calamities. He also takes to himself all the epithets taken by 
Gujarat kings and describes himself as established in Anhilwad. 
This contains, most probably, a reference to the invasion of 
Gujarat by Kutubuddin Aibak inll97 A.D. (B. Gazetteer p. 195-7), 
It seems probable that like his former namesake Bhima I when 
invaded by Mahmud of Ghazni, Bhlma II at the time of the 
invasion by Kutubuddin forsook Anhilwad and retired to some 
distant fortress. Kutubuddin who had come to Ajmer ad- 
vanced on Anhilwad and defeated the force which opposed him 
at the frontier under the mount of Abu, Dharavarsha Parmara 
and other generals of Gujarat being defeated {Qaurishankar)f 
Gujarat lay prostrate and was plundered. Perhaps this valiant 
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Chaulukya prince Jayantasiuha remained in the city and 
eventually cleared the country of any forces that may have 
been left in the country by 'Kutubuddin. The eloquent descrip' 
tion of these services given in the inscription' are not a mere 
hyperbole and Jayantasinha appears he have ruled vigorously 
in Anhilwad for at least three years, his inscription being 
dated 1202 A. D. Bhima’s grant dated 1199 A. D. (Bhadrapada or 
September) was issued from Anhilwad (Ind. Aut. XI p. 71) and 
discovers the fact that he was still there though the Mahomedan 
forces were in the country troubling the people. He must have 
left the capital of sheer necessity hereafter. Bhima must have 
returned when the country was clear and ruled again in Patan 
for a long time till 1242, his last inscription found being dated 
1239 A. D. The titles which Bhima II takes are indeed grandi- 
loquent as he calls himself not only Abhinava Siddharaja but 
also Saptama Chakravartin. Why he calls himself the seventh 
Gujarat emperor of India cannot be explained unless we confine 
the enumeration to the Chaulukya kings of Anhilwad and 
begin it with Bhima I. Unquestionably the kings of this line 
were almost all able and valorous kings with the exception 
of this last king who was indeed properly called Bhola or 
guileless as he did not sufficiently realise the absurdity of the 
praise bestowed upon him by inscription-writers. We give the 
genealogy of the Chaulukya kingly family of Anahilwad below 
with probable dates of accession and definite dates cf their 
inscriptions. Jayantasinha may be omitted as he clearly ruled 
in place of Bhima II during his absence (though Kielhorn 
gives his name in the genealogy of the Chaulukyas), following 
Gaurisbankar Ojha in his note in Tod and the Bombay Gazet- 
teer Vol. I. part I. 


(I. A, VI p. 197'. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE CHALUKYAS OF ANHILWAD. 

( Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II and Kielhorn's genealogies E. 1. VIII) 

I Mularaja son of KSji (c 961-996 A. D.). 

I 

II OhSmunda ( o. 997-1009 ). 

I 


III Vallabha (o. 1009) IV Durlabha (c. 1009-1021) NagLriija. 


VI Karna (c. 1063-1093) Insc 1093 


V Bhima I (o. 1021-1063) 

I Insc. 1029 

Kbemaraja 


VII Jayasinha Siddharaja (c. 1093-3143) Haripala 

Insc. 1131-1139 I 

Tribhuvaiiapala 

I 

Mahipala VIIl Kumar ipila (c. 1 143-1173) 

1 Inso. 1145-57-53-63-69 

IX Ajayapala (c. 1163-1176) 

Insc. 1173-1175 


X Mdlaraya II 
(c. 1176-1178) 


XI Bhiina II (c. 3176-1243) 

Ins. c. 1199, 1207 09-16-18-26-3J-31-38 

XII Tribbuvauapala Into. 1242 


*T 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE GaHADAVaLAS OF KANAUJ. 

Of the new Ra 3 put clanji which came to the front in the 
third sub-period of Hindu history (1000-1200), the most noted 
as well as the most powerful was the Gahadavfila family of 
Kanauj. The Gahadavalas are considered to be a branch of 
the Rathods or Rashtrakutas but this fact is often disputed and 
we will examine this subject later on ; it is also uncertain 
whence the Gahadavalas came and we will give our view on 
this point also later.. From inscriptions of this family found 
in scores, however, it appears certain that Chandradeva son of 
Mahlyala Gahadavala, ‘by the prowess of his arms obtained 
the sovereignty of Kanyakubja and freed the country from 
trouble'. This praise is bestowed on Chandra in almost every 
Gahadavala grant. In what year this exploit is to be placed 
is not quite ejear. Fortunately we have, since Kielhorn gave 
genealogies of Northern Kings in 1908 (E. L in VIII), found 
three inscriptions of Chandradeva himself and the eulogy of 
him in the two later records is more detailed ; but unfortunately 
the epithets in them cannot be well understood. It seems that 
Chandra conquered Narapati, Gajapati, Trisankupati and a 
king of Panohala which must be identified with the kingdom 
of Kanauj (E. I. XIV p. 192). These inscriptions are dated 
from 1093 to 1099 A. D. and there is another inscription of him 
dated lO^^l with the usual epithets (E. L IX p. 302). It seems 
thus certain that Chandradeva conquered Kanauj before 1091 
A; D. In an inscription of a later king (I. A. XIV p. 103) it is 
stated that Chandradeva freed the earth from trouble which 
had come upon it after the death of Karna of Chedi. This 
king we have taken to have ruled up to 1080 A. D. It hence 
follows that Chandradeva conquered Kanauj some time after 
1080 A. D. In this inscription it is also stated that Chandra- 
deva defeated many enemy kings and then made KAnyakubja 
his capital. Kanauj was the Rome or Constantinople of India 
from the days of Harsha and whoever took it was considered as 
the onipemr of Hind. Chandra must, thcrofoo;, have found 
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many opponents to his occupation of Eanauj as his capital, 
though he must have defeated the last effete representative 
of the fallen Pratihara line easily. The word ‘chapala’ or 
mobile applied to Panchala king in these two Chandra records 
(E I. XIV) probably shows that he had to pursue the fugitive 
Pratihara last king from place to place. 

Having conquered the kingdom of Kanauj, Chandra freed 
the country from the Turks whose officers must have been present 
in the country in several places to collect the tribute paid to 
Ghazni by Kanauj as stated before, and as immortalized in 
the Gahada val a records by the word ‘Turushkadanda’. Chandra 
further obtained possession of the chief sacred places in 
Northern India viz. KasI, KuMka (Kanauj), Uttara Kosala 
(Ayodhya) and IndrasthSna (perhaps Indraprastha or Delhi) 
and as a Hindu king protected these sacred places from the 
incursions of the Turks (LA. XIV); a praise bestowed upon 
Chandra in almost all Gfihadavala records. He also made 
tuladanas or gifts of gold of his own weight by scores to learned 
Brahmins. In short Chandra was not only a powerful king 
but also a most orthodox Hindu and his conquest of Kanauj 
may be looked upon as a strong religious effort by the Hindus 
to free Aryavarta from the troubles of Mlechchha inroads and 
Mlechchha domination. Bhoja had rendered the same service 
(1040) and Karna later (1060) but Chandra (1080) established 
firmly Hindu rule in Northern India by conquering and 
consolidating the kingdom of Kanauj and thus ensured the life 
of Hindu India for a century more. 

He was succeeded by his son Madanapala who is aldio 
praised in his documents and in those of his successors but the 
praise is apparently conventional and we do not get any 
historical details from the praise. He was succeeded by his 
son Govindachandra who is undoubtedly the most famous 
and powerful king of this line, as usual the third from tlie 
founder. He is often described as ‘strengthening the newly 
founded kingdom by his arms as with ropes and creepers*. His 
war elephants are described as moving in three directions 
without rest. Probably like Harsha, Govindachandra kept 
this arm at great strength and constantly used it east, south 
and west. (In the north was the Himalaya mountain, the safe 
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boundary of his kingdom which perhaps did not require much 
attention). He first takes the new epithet ’conqueror of the three 
kingdoms of ASvapati, Narapati and Gajapati To what kings 
or kingdoms these terms refer it is difiicult to state and has not 
been discussed. Probably the kingdom of Hayapati meant the 
kingdom of Eanauj, of Gajapati the kingdom of Bengal and 
of Narapati the kingdom of Chedi. The first two terms have 
already been used elsewhere and explained by us as above 
in Vol. II (p. 350) and Narapati may refer to tbe Chedi or 
Telingana kingdom whose king is said to have kissed his feet 
i. e. entered into subordinate alliance with him. The Giripati 
mentioned in two Cbandradeva’s inscriptions may refer to the 
Andhra kingdom or the Chedi, as both are full of mountains 
and the former is actually so described in the verse noted in 
Vol. II (p. 350). In any case it may be taken that Govinda- 
ohandra extended his domination in all directions and thereby 
reduced the extent of the territories of the kings of Bengal, 
Andhra and Chedi. He held Benares undoubtedly and much 
of the territoi 7 to the east of it, as he has made many grants of 
vill^es in the country round Benares, from Benares itself, 
which appears to have usually been a second capital with the 
kings of Eanauj. Indeed Jayaohandra and others are often de« 
scribed by Mahomedan writers as kings of Benares and hence 
supposed by some as coming originally from that city itself. 

In the same way as he had to fight with the Gauda 
kings in the east (and Chedi in the south), Govindachandra had 
necessarily to fight with the Mahomedans of Lahore in the 
west and we actually find these fights referred to, correctly and 
without boast, in an inscription of his which was recorded* 
while he was yet a Yuvarftja or heir apparent. The verse is 
veiy important and may be translated as follows: — (he was at the 
time on the Jumna at AsatikS a place not identified but probably 
in the North-west and he makes the grant while MadanapSla was 
still ruling ) '* Terrible by breaking open the temples of the war- 
elephants of Qauda difficult to be opposed and compelling the 
Hammira to cease hostilities by his game of unequal fighting, 
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he accepted the kingship of the earth stamped, as it were, with 
seals in the form of the imprints of the hoofs of his horses 
constantly moving about **. This shows the nature of his fights 
with the Turks of the Panjab who had constant tussels with 
Govindachandra and who, it appears, had eventually to make 
truce with him. This verse also shows that, like Bhoja Pratihara 
of Kanauj, Govindachandra also kept a very large force of 
efficient cavalry which was always on the alert and constantly 
moving about. 

Govindachandra was not only a powerful king but follow- 
ing the example set by Bhoja of Malwa and being himself a 
learned man, patronised learned men at his court. His epithet in 
most GahadavSla records is ‘ Vividha-Vichara-Vidya-Vacha- 
pati ’ a very Brihaspati ( teacher of gods ) in different sciences 
and philosophies. It is also stated that his Sandhivigrahika 
( minister for war and peace), Lakshmidhara by name, composed 
Vyavahara-Kalpataru a treatise on law and procedure. Govinda- 
chandra thus can be placed in the same category of great kings 
as Samudragupta, Harsha, Bhoja, Mahmud, Akbar or Shivaji 
who were both great conquerors and patrons of learned men. 

Govindachandra ruled long from about 1114 to 1155 A. D. 
Sir Vincent Smith, it appears, inadvertently includes the years 
1104 to 1114 in the reign of Govindachandra (E. H. J. p. 384, 3rd 
Edn. ). And Gaurishankar Ojha has rightly given the date of 
Govindachandra’s accession as 1114 A. D. This discrepancy 
of dates was striking and we specially looked into the inscrip- 
tions concerned and it appears that these grants from 1104 to 
1109 A. D., Govindachairdra signs or makes as heir 
apparent while Madanapala was still ruling and hence these 
years must be included in the reign of Madanapala. Kielhorn 
has also given the inscriptions of 1104, 1105, 1107 and 1109 as 
belonging to the reign of MadanapSla. The first insc. of 1104 is 
published in I. A. XIV (p. 103) and is the well-known Basahi 
grant of that village in the Etawah District. Govindachandra 
is described therein as Maharajaputra, meaning literally son of 
the Maharaja, and in the last sentence the writing is said to be 
done with the consent of Purohita Jaguka, Mahattaka (minister) 
VAlhana and Pratihari ( chamberlain ) Gautama. The inscrip- 
tion of 1105 is published in Ep. Ind. II ( p 358 ) and is similar 
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in form to the above on which we will comment at length 
later on. It grants a village in the Panchala country while 
the donor was encamped on the Ganges and in the end the 
writing is said to be made with the consent of the above 
oflSccrs as also of the queen-mother Ralhadevi. The third inso 
dated 1107 is publislied in short in J. R A. S. 1895 ( p. 786 ). It 
was made in Benares by queen Prithvisrika for Madanapfila. 
And the fourth insc. dated 1109 is published in I. A. XVIII 
( p. 15. )• The grant was made on the Jumna at AsatlkS 
mentioned above, on account of a solar eclipse, by Govinda- 
chandra Maharaja-putra ‘ while Madanp&la was ruling ’ and it 
does not contain at the end mention of any consent by any 
state officers. We have detailed these facts purposely as some 
points of importance appear clearly therefrom. Madanapala, 
it must first be stated, did not come to the throne in 1097 
as is sometimes supposed, for we have now an inscription of 
Chandra himself dated 1099. The insc. of St. 1154 or 1097 A. D. 
is given even by Kielhorn as belonging to Chandra. That insc. 
( I. A. XVIII p. 11 ) was recorded by Madanapila to certify a 
grant made by Chandra in 1097 ( St. 1154 ); when this certifica- 
tion or the inscription itself was recorded is not mentioned but 
it must have taken place after 1099 A. D., when Chandra was 
still ruling. We may take, therefore, the date of the rule of 
Chandra as circa 1080 to 1100 ; in which year Madanapala may 
be taken to commence his rule. Strangely enough, the above 
noted four grants in the year 1104, 1105, 1107 and 1109 are 
made during his rule by his son Govindachandra and one by 
his mother queen Ralhadevi and one grant is consented to by 
his own queen Prithvi&rlka when the grantor was in Panchala 
country. It may be inferred that Madanapala by reason of ill- 
ness or for some other cause did not rule personally during these 
years and authorised his son and queen to make grants and do 
other acts which are solely the function of royalty. It further 
appears that Rajput queens were often invested with power to 
act for the king as regents. In the last grant of 1109, Govinda- 
chaujdra was so far advanced in age and also in power that his 
act did not require the consent of the queen mother. Govinda- 
ohandra*s first grant in his own behalf found is dated 1114 
( Kielhorn and Gaurishankar ) and we may take it that he 
came to the throne in 1110 A. D. 
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Qovindachandra coming to the throne when young naturally 
ruled long. About 21 copper plates were found in one place 
near Benares out of which 14 belong to Govindachandra dating 
from 1114 to 1154 A. D. and are published by Kielhorn in E. I. 
IV. In all about forty grants of Govindachandra have been 
found ; but the latest date yet found is the one above given, viz : 
1154 A. D. Though Vijayachandra the next king is mentioned 
first in a grant of his dated 1161, we must take Govindachandra 
to have ruled from 1110 to 1155 and not later for reasons which 
will presently appear. Govindachandra had two queens named 
Nayanakelidevi and Qosaladevi and from the former he had a 
son Hajyapala who as Yuvaraja made a grant dated 1142 A. D. 
He, however, seems to have died before his father. 

Vijayachandra who succeeded Govindachandra was also a 
powerful and able monarch. He is described as having made a 
Digvijaya in inscriptions of his son. His name appears as 
Bijepal in the Prithviraj Kasa and he is therein also said to 
have conquered the world. His fight with Hammlra is described 
in his grant dated 1168 A. D. as more effective than that of his 
father; for it is said that he quenched the burning heat of the 
people’s grief by the tear-flow drawn from the eyes of the women 
of Hammlra who had wantonly harrowed the world*, a strange 
method usual with Sanskrit poets of describing a victqjry over the 
enemy. At this time Khushru the Hamir was settled in Lahore 
(1152), abandoning Qh^ni for fear of the Ghori and the Ghazni 
kingly line, in its decline, was nearing extinction. His defeat, 
therefore, need not excite surprise. Vijayachandra’s son 
Jayachandra was already in 1168 A. D. a grown up man and 
Yuvaraja as appears from this very record ( I. A. XV p. 7 ). 
The date of the coronation of J ayachandra is actually given in 
an inscription of his as 31st of June 1170 ; and we may, therefore, 
take Vijayachandra as ruling from 1155 to 1170 A. D. 

Jayohandra was also a powerful monarch ; but it seems that 
the Chfthamanas of Ajmer had wrested the vaunted overlordship 
of India from the Gahadav&las of Kanauj, even in the days of 
Vijayachandra, as we find that Vigrahapala of Ajmer had 
already conquered Delhi and recorded an inscription there dated 
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1163, boasting that he had conquered the land between the 
Himalayas and Vindbyas and cleared Aryavarta of Mlechchhas. 
The Digvijaya of Vijayachandra must, therefore, be placed long 
before 1162 and hence his reign must be taken to have 
commenced in 1155 A. D. and his extensive victories placed 
between 1155 and 1160 A. D. 

The epic poem Naishadha, one of the five great epic poems 
in Sanskrit, is the work of Srlharsha who was a poet at the 
court of Jaichand, who was also a great king and, as related in 
a subsequent chapter, died an honourable death, drowning 
himself in the Ganges when wounded in fighting with the 
Mahomedans. The valiant Rathods of Jodhpur claim descent 
from the Gahadavala family of Kanauj, as the Guhilots of 
Mewad claim descent from the Maitrakas of Valabhl and 
the Bhonsles of Satara claim descent from the Guhilots of 
Mewad. Whether this claim of the Rathods is well founded 
or not, we proceed to examine in the following separate note. 

GENEALOGY OF THE GAHADVALAS. 

Yasovigraha 

I 

Mahlyala (Mahlohandra) 

I 

I Chandra (o. 1080-1100 A. D.) 

Iqio. 1091, 93, 97, 99. 

11 MadanJpSla (c. 1100-1114) 

III Govindohandra (o. 1114 to 1155) 

40 Insoriptioni found. 

IV Vijayachandra (c. 1155-1170) 

Info. 1168 
I 

V Jayaohandra* (Jaichand) 

(1170-1193 A. D.) Inso. 1175, 76 Ac. 


* Thfi name is tttually speJt as Jayachcbandra (a tnscripfions apparently a miswrltinl 
oi fafrayera of Inscrlptlona. 



NOTE 1--RATHODS AND GAHARWARS. 

The tradition of the Rathods of Jodhpur is that their ancestor Sihaji 
who first came to Marwad was a grand-nephew (some say a great-grand- 
son) of Jayachand and the Gaharwars of U. P. shose chief representative 
at present is the Raja of Eantit in Mtrzapur District consider themselves 
the direct descendants of JaichAiid. Now when the family name 
Gahadavala was actually found me; tionod in some of the grants of the 
kings of Eanauj, the question was discussed whether the Rathods of 
Jodhpur and the Gaharwars ofH. P. are really one clan and were 
descended from the Gahadavala kings of Kanauj. Dr. Hoernle in 1. A. XfV 
discussed this subject and expressed a doubt for two or three reasons. 
The first is that the gotra of the Gaharwars is Kasyapa and that of the 
Rathods is Gautama. Secondly, these two clans intermarry. And thirdly, 
Gaharwars are despised as not of good family by other Rajputs. Although 
these facts may or may not be true, they do not go to prove that the 
Rathods of Jodhpur are not descended from the Gabadavalas of Kanauj 
as tradition asserts for the following reasons. 

In the first placet in the oldest inscription found of Cbandradeva 
himself) the race of the family is given as the solar race (Asidasltadyuti* 
vausajatas &c. ) and Cbandradeva gives his name as Chadraditya in 
his next two inscriptions. The Rathods of Jodhpur conaider themselves all 
along as solar race Rajputs. (Strangely enough the Gaharwars look upon 
themselves as lunar race Rajputs though descended from Jaichand). They 
are, therefore, distinct from the Hasbtrakuta kings of Malkhed described 
in Volume II who plainly were lunar race Rajputs. We have already 
noted that their name Kasbtrakuta is an official position name meaning 
head of the country and Is used as such in Eastern Cbalukya inscriptions 
(See Vol. il p. 144) and the name may be borne by different clans and even 
castes like the modern names Deshpaiide or Joshi. This Rasbtrakuta 
elan which ruled in the north is, therefore, distinct from that which ruled 
in the south though the former may have originally helongod to the Deccan 
as Jodhpur tradition asserts and Gahada may have been a town in the 
Deccan somewhere. Secondly) let us see what the name of Gahadavala 
means and how it is mentioned in the documents ot these kings of Kanauj. 
The modern name Gaharwar of which the original form Gahadavala is 
known only recently has been fancifully explained as ineaniog gharbaha.* 
(out of home) or grahavara (subduor of the planet Saturn, Mirzapur Gazet- 
teer p. 204); but now that we have to explain the original form GShadavala, 
taking a hint from the similar name Jammuwal among Kshatriyas and 
Agarwal among Vaisyas we think that GahadavSla means belonging 
to the town of Qitbacjia. It seems thus to be not a clan namo but a family 
name based on town of residence Probably Gip giveu to dis^ 

28 
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tinguish this family of Rathods from other families and the name was a 
popular one. In most of the inscriptions of the GshadavSlas of Kanauj it is 
not given but simply the vamsa viz. the solari is mentioned, as noted before 
even in the oldest inscription of Ohandradeva. The name GshadavSla is 
found in the inscriptions which were written when Govindachandra was a 
young man acting as Yuvaraja under MadanapSla. It is curious to note 
that these inscriptions depart from the settled form of the inscriptions of 
these Kanauj kings. Instead of beginning with invoking blessings of Srii 
they begin with a salutation to DSmodara and say that in the GShadavSla 
vamsa was born king Mahlyala (L A. XIV p. 103 and E. I. II p. 358) or 
Mahitala (LA. XVIII p. 15. Probably here also the reading should have been 
Mahlyal which is the more popular form of the name}t^ These inscriptions 
were drawn up in the FanchSla country and use the popular name of 
the family GHhadavSla. Apparently it was not the clan name of the 
family and it has not been used in records drawn up in the usual gtyle 
adopted by the court. 

But the strongest reason which appears to prove to our mind conclu- 
sively, that GshadavSla was not the clan name of the familyi is that this 
name does not appear in the list of the 36 royal clans of India accepted 
throughout the Rajput world. When this list was made and the number 
36 fixed can be surmised with tolerable cfertainty. We have already shown 
in Volume II (p. 22) that Kalhapa who wrote his Rsjatarangi^I in 1154 
A* D. mentions the number 36 of the royal clans of Rajputs. The list 
must have been made before this date. Secondly as the list contains the 
name of the EachhawShas who came to the front about the end of the 
10th century, it is clear that the enumeration was made in the 31th century 
A. D. Why such an enumeration was made we shalldiave to discuss later 
on when describing the social condition of India in this sub-period ; but we 
may state here that while in the preceding sub-period (800-1000) caste was 
fluid and intermarriages between the Indian castes on Anuloma basis took 
place (Vol. II p. 179), such intermarriages ceased in the third sub-period 
(1000-1200) and every caste began to consolidate itself and introduced rigid 
rules of marriage. It was natural that the Rajputs also should consolidate 
their sub-caste at this time and we are, therefore, doubly sure that this 
enumeration of 36 clans was made during the 11th century. Nay we even 
surmice from the very interesting verse noted later on in one of these 
inscriptions of Govindachandra (I. A. XVII p. 15 made as Yuvaraja, which 
contains more popular ideas than any other inscription quoted in the 
appendix), that the consolidation of the solar and lunar race Kshatriya 
elans must h^e taken place in the orthodox revival under Chandra the 
first GshadavSla king. Now as the enumeration of 36 families was made 
at this time, if GShadavSla had been a clan name, It would most assuredly 
have been enumerated in the list separately. The supposition may be 
made that the enumeration was made before the rise of the GShadavSlaa 
of Kanauj, say, in the first half of the 11th century and it is hence that the 
name OahadavSla does not appear in the list. But surely Chanda BardSi 
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recited the names of the 36 royal families at the time of PrithvIrSJa and 
Jaiohand when the GShadavSlas were in their glory, and most assuredly 
the name could not have been omitted from this list of Chand. It was 
impossible that such a powerful Rajput family as that of Jaiohand should 
have been omitted by Chand when eveh minor families found mention in 
the list. We bold this list in the HasS to be tbe oldest we have (Vol. II 
p. 22) ; but supposing that the RSsS is a fabrication throughout of the 
sixteenth century A. D. (we think it is an amplification of an original 
nucleus made about that time) and that Gaharwars being not considered 
good Rajputs were omitted in the list of the 36, we have still two other 
lists, viz. the Jain list and the EumSrapSla-charita lists given by Tod which 
are very old but later than the rise of the GShadavSlas, as the date of 
KumSrapSla, we have seen, is 1143-1173 and EumSrapSla-oharita must be 
necessarily later. But these lists also do not mention the Gaharwars as 
a separate clan. In the days of Jaiohand and at least a century or two later 
the GShadavSlas must have been famous in India and their name could not 
have been omitted from the lists, which again had ample opportunity to 
mention their name as the names enumerated therein fall short of 36, the 
accepted number. Indeed in the RambhS-manjari dran^a by Nayachandra 
dated about 1400 A. D. in which Jaiohand is the hero, in the very first 
epithet applied to him by the SutradhSra we have a reference to this list. 
Jaiohand is said to be the forehead ornament of the 36 royal clans* of Iksh* 
vSkuvam^a. It is, therefore, certain that GShadavSla was n^t the name of 
a clan but of a family based on the town of residence. To what principal 
clan did these GShadavSla kings belong? Very probably to the Rathod 
clan whose name is included in the list of 36. There is, in our view, a 
strong indication of this in the Badaun RSshtraknta inscription the date 
of which has not bsen ascertained but which certainly is anterior to the 
fall of Jaiohand ; as it mentions that one king of the line, MadanapSla, 
made incursions of Hamira impossible (See E. I. I, p. 64). Now this 
inscription opens withf the expression ” protected by the arms of the kings 
belonging to the famous and Akhila (all-pervading) RSsbtrakHta clan **. 
This suggests that the RSshtrakata kula consisted of many branches and 
they protected or reigned over the whole of Panohala which included Eanauj. 
Indeed the kingdom of Kanauj was always known as the kingdom of PSnohSla 
(Al-Beruni states that Eanauj was famous for PSndavas meaning the PSn« 
obSlas who were their foremost supporters ar.d Draupadi belonged to their 
country). The word Akhila in this verse would be meaningless if it did 
not refer to the other RSshtrakUta branches ruling in PanchSla itself. 
This is a very old authority dating from before the last days of Jaichand 
to hold that Jaichand was also a Rathod as he is everywhere represented 
to be in later history. And there is no other family among the 36 olane 
to which the Gahadavalas have been assigned as a branch in any tradition 
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or record and we inay conclude that the Qaharwari of U P« and the 
Rathods of Jodhpur aie one clan vis. RSehtaklXta. 

The reaso is whit h are alleged ae going against this conoluiion are 
according to t ar view, of no great validity. The gotra of Gaharwars is 
now no doubt KS^yapa, hut it is likely that the OShadavSla direct descen- 
dants being deprived of their greatness could not maintain regular 
Purohits as kings do and can* and gradually lost memory of their gotra. 
When on rare occasions the gotrotchSra becomes neoessaryi to those who 
do not recollect their gotra, the Ka4yapa gotra is usually assigned. Or 
more probably the Gabkrwars took other Furohitas in their days of 
adversity »nd following the dictum of Vi jnSneSvara that Kshatriyas have 
no gotras of their own but have to take the gotras of their Furohitas 
adopted a new gotra, viz. KSsyapa. Perhaps the descendants of Sibaji in 
Jodhpur may have adopted a new gotra (Gautama) similarly, the original 
gotra of the GShadavRls being Ea^yapa; but the probability is otherwise for 
in the RambhS-manjarl drama of Nayachandra king Jaichand addresses 
hie queen as 'ornament of the KSsyapa gotra*. (Among Rajput kings it is 
usual to address queens by their paternal gotra or kula as OhauhSni fto.)* 
The insoriptions o€ the GahadavSlas do not unfortunately mention their 
gotra ; indeed insoriptions of the Rajput families of the time do not usually 
mention their gotras. We personally made careful enquiries at Eanauj 
to find out, from some Brahmin family, this gotra or to discover some 
old paper relating to the muoh-talked*of ESjasUya sacrifice performed by 
Jaichand at which the ancestors of noted Kanaujia Brahmin families acted 
as priests but no clue could be got to the gotra of Jaichand. The differ- 
ence of gotra for the above reasons does not, in our view, invalidate the 
conclusion we have arrived at. 

Nor does the fact that Rathods and Gaharwars intermarry. The fact 
is disputed by many ; but even if it is admitted, we cannot thereby sup- 
pose that they were not one clan before. Indeed some Eshatriya clans 
have begun to marry within the clan itself especially in the Panjab and we 
were told at Jammu that even in the same gotra, after 25 generations, a 
Smriti text allowed inter-marriage. Though this is incorrect, it is un- 
deniable that inter-maoriages have begun to take place in the same clan. 
And as Gaharwar has later become practically a separate clan being men- 
tioned in the fourth list of Tod, such rare intermarriages might take place 
now and then. It may, however, be noted that the rule of exogamy is 
strictly observed by the Rajputs of Rajputana based on the enumeration 
of 36 clans though perhaps the gotra rule is not observed. Thus, for in- 
stance, the Jadejas and the OhndS^amas Intermarry though of the same 
gotra and both are outside the older three lists of 36 clans, being men- 
tioned in the fourth as separate clans. 

Lastly, the suggestion that Gaharwars are looked down upon by other 
Rajputs is not correct. And if they are, there must be other reasons 
which apply to the Gaharwars of the present day. The fact now knowq 
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that the ruling family of Kanau] waa GShadavSla must finally set at rest 
such an idea, for Jaiohand and Govindaohandra and Ohandra were considered 
best Rajputs of their days. It is suggested by Sir Vincent Smith that the 
QahadaySlas were originally Bhars. There is no proof whatever of this 
supposition. There is an important verse* in the interesting inscription 
of MadsnapSla-Govindohandra already noticed ( I. A. XVIII p. 15 ) 
which may be quoted in this connection. The verse may be translated 
thus; *'When the two famous races of Kshatriyas born of the Sun and the 
Moon were desolate, the oreator thinking that the whole world is nearly 
void of the sound of Veda recitation inclined his mind to incarnate himself 
to re-establish the ways of religion as also to rehabilitate the two famous 
races of Xshatriyas**. Then there was born in the above family king 8ri- 
Ohandradeva crest-jewel of kings and he dispelled the darkness caused by 
the insolent soldiers of the enemy**. This shows that Ohandra, the founder 
of the Gshadavsla family, was then popularly considered as having 
rehabilitated the solar and lunar race Kshatriyas and the Vedio religion. 
It seems clear that he was looked upon as an orthodox Kshairiya who was 
well-versed, like RSma, in both Veda and the Dhanurveda-vidyS. This 
also shows that there was a great slaughter before that time of Kshatriyas 
by the forces of Mahmud and his successor Masa'ud and also a great 
relaxation in the observance of the Vedio religion in the conduct of the 
remnant. Chandradeva GShadavBla was, therefore, properly enough looked 
upon as an incarnation of Brahms himself the first reciter of the Veda 
and the oreator of Brahmins and Kshatriyas. It cannot, therefore, be sup- 
posed that the Gshadavsla family of Kanauj could in those days have been 
looked down upon as lower grade Kshatriya ; and it ought to have been 
enumerated among the S6 royal clans ; and was in fact included under the 
chief clan name Rathod. ^ 

Before closing we may mention two other inferences which arias 
from the above verses, viz. that in the first half of the 12th century this 
Kshatriya races were looked upon as only two and not three including the 
Agni- vam^a. The word vam6a again is used in two senses, viz. race and clan 
as it is used in these two sense/in the above verses as also in the verses 
from the BSsS quoted in Vol. II p. 22, enumerating the 86 vam4as. And 
thirdly at this period the theory that there are no Kshatriyas in the SAli 
age had not come into existence or into currency in northern India at least 
where this inscription was recorded wherein BrahmS Is described as actu- 
ally rehabilitating the solar and lunar races of Kshatriyas by incarnating 
himself as Chandradeva. This corroborates the view we have maintained 
in Volume II Appendix IV p. 812-817. 
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NOTE 2-DO THE RATHODS OR GJHADAViLAS BELONG 
TO THE DECCAN ? 

The Rathods of Jodhpur and Bikaner are, according to our vieW) dis- 
tinct from the RSshtrakUtas of Malkhed described in Volume 11, as they 
in their inscriptions describe themselves as Chandravam4i, being descended 
from SStyaki. But the Rathods of Jodhpur- Bikaner and also the G3hada« 
vSlas of Eanauj are Suryavam^i from their records and inscriptions. 
If they, therefore, came from the Deccan, they must have belonged to a 
separate clan bearing the same ofilolai name RSshtrakUta. Did they, how- 
ever, come from the Deccan as is generally believed ? We will discuss this 
question in this note from bardic records as also from the RambhS-raanjarl 
Ns^ikS in which Jaichand is the hero. 

The GBhadavSlas in their inscriptions do not say that they came from 
the Deccan as the Senas of Bengal in their inscriptions distinctly say that 
they came from EarqSta and call themselves Earpata-Eshatriyas. But 
non-mention is not conclusive unless the mention is necessary. The offi- 
cial bardic record book in the Bikaner State Library states that the Rathods 
originally belonged to AyodhyS and a king thence went direct to Eanauj 
and took possession of it. This is, however, not quite reliable, as Eanauj 
ia known, in historic times from about 400 A. D. to the 11th century A. D., 
to have been in the possession of the Maukharis, the Vardhanas, the 
VarmSs and the FratibSras (see Vol. I and II). Moreover, this record 
mentions Jaichand and hU father BijepSl, but not Qovindachandra and 
bis ancestors. The bardic record at Jodhpur does not also give Govinda- 
chandra and his predecosdors. In one bardic book at Jodhpur, no reference 
is made to the Deccan as at Bikaner, but in another it is stated that a 
king named NandapBla son of Vipula became king of EarpStaka and his 
descendants came to Eanauj and Jaichand son of Bijep3l is given as the 
last. BijepSrs father’s name is given as Abbalohand (which may be 
another name of Qovindachandra). His father’s name is given as Brahma 
and Chandra is stated in inscriptions to be an incarnation of BrahmS. This 
tradition, therefore, may be taken to indicate that the QShadavSlas came 
from the Deccan Karnataka. But the name of Ealyan city is not mention- 
ed even in this record. 

Ia the corresponding record with the Rsjapurohita, the heading of the 
whole record is given as **Ayodhy3, then Eonkana Deia, Gada EalySpa 
KarpStaka desa, then Eanauj”. This ia again ambiguous ; for there is a 
Kalyan both in the Eonkan as also in EarpStaka. The latt r Ealyan wasi 
however, founded by Somesvara ChSlukya about the latter half of the 
11th century and the QShadavSlas could not have come from there. It 
may, however, be that they first went to Eonkan, and thence to EarpStaka, 
and finally thence to Eanauj. 

Notwithstanding this ambiguity, there are indications that the 
Bathods alias QShadavSlas came from the Deooan. In the first place, the 
word RSshtrakSta as the name of an officer is found in southern insorip- 
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tioDS only. In fact the word RBihfra as denoting a kingdom or prorinoe 
is found in the Decoan only (see the Malla RSsbtra, Gopa RSshtra and 
Pandu RBshtra of the MahSbhSrata and RSshtrika of A4oka insoriptions). 
Secondly, the tradition at Jodhpur is that the family goddess idol was 
brought from the Decoan by a Rathod prince named Slhes (ancestor of the 
Jodhpur family) and is called by the Decoani name NSganechi. Thirdly, it 
is strange to c’isoover a Marathi passage in the RambhS-manjari NStikS of 
Nayaohandra Suri who wrote this drama about 200 years after Jaiohand 
who is the hem. The customary eulogy of VaitSUkas in the beginning of the 
first act in v the praises of Jaichand are sung is, strangely enough, iir 
Marathi, ti -b neatly the whole of the drama is in the courtly MahSrS- 
shtri or Se seni Prakrit. This passage is worth quoting and we do it 
below.* 1 nay indicate that Nayachandra was a Jain pandit from the 
Doccan"; I at it is more indicative of the probability that the family bards of 
Jaiohand must have belonged to the Decoan and that it was customary to 
sing these praises in Marathi. The Gahadav&la family thus seems to have 
come from the Decoan and the tradition was still current in Nayachandra 
Suri*B time. In the tenth and eleventh centuries, the Eshatriyas of the 
south and north were not differentiated and the Decoan GShadavSlas were 
indeed looked upon as beat Rajputs, as the very first epithet of Jaichand 
in this drama proves. This Decoan RSshtrakuta clan seems to have 
spread over the whole of Northern India from Badaun to Mithila as 
inscriptions of the 11th century A. D. prove, and one branch of it which 
conquered Kanauj was called GshadavBla. We must indeed state here 
that these RSshtrakUtas of the Deccan must have come there from the 
north originally, as all Kshatriyas or Aryans came to the Deccan from the 
north-west. We even find the name RBshtrika in the north in an edict 
of A4oka, and the RSshtraklit as must have come to the Deccan from 
the Panjab originally. ^ 

Before concluding wo may draw the attention of the reader to two 
important facts which appear from this drama though we have noticed 
them elsewhere. The very first epithet is that the GShadavSlas were 
considered the forehead-ornament of the 36 royal clans, thus showing that 
the GShadavSlas, if they had been a separate clan, ought to have found a 
mention in the old lists of the 36 royal families. Secondly, Jaiohand ad« 
dresses his chief queen as ESsyapa-kula-nandinI in this drama. As among 
the Rajputs queens are distinguished by their parent's family names, such 
as Cbauhani, etc., even in modern times, this indicates that the queeji'B 
father belonged to the EB^yapa gotra and that, therefore, the gotra of 
the GShadavBlas could not have been ES^yapa or SBndilya. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE PlLAS OF BENGAL. 

We g^ve the history of the P&Ias of Bengal during the 
Second sub-period of our history in Vol. II Chap. IX ending 
with MahIpSla 1. The P5la dynasty continued to rule through- 
out. the third sub-period (1000-1200) also, a remarkable case of 
long-lived kingly line as Sir Vincent Smith rightly remarks. 
We may, however, divide it into two portions which curiously 
enough fall at Mahipfila I about the beginning of this sub-period. 
It is a fact mentioned in most Psla records that Mahipfila or 
his father lost the kingdom about this time. It is usually 
stated that Mahip&la won back the paternal kingdom which 
had been taken possession of by x>ersons who were not entitled 
to it. * (See Samath inscription dated 1026 A. D. I. A. XIV 
p. 136). Sir Vincent Smith has given in I. A. 1906 a list of Pftla 
kings with detailed information of all their records found till 
then and has also given their genealogy as also probable dates 
of accession of the Pftla kings. We give at the end this gene- 
alogy from Mahlp&la 1 onwards with the dates of each king. 
Now the accession of Mahlpftla is placed by Smith in 980 A. D. 
as Mahlpftla is said to have reigned long and in Insc. No. 17 
the regnal year of this king is given as 48. If then we taka 
Mahip&la’s accession as 980 A. D. we must also hold that his 
kingdom must have been seized by outsiders or false claimants 
about this time and not earlier. Unfortunately, no Pftla 
inscription mentions the nature of the usurpation or the name 
of the usurper. We made a surmise in the last volume (p. 141) 
that ..the shock given by Mahmud’s invasions may have 
reached Bengal. Of course it is not .possible that Mahomedan 
Turks came in those days so far east, but it is possible that dis- 
possessed Rajputs of the Panjab or . the North-western province 
may have sought for some territory te rule so far east, as dis- 
possessed Rajput kings always did in Indian history (witness 
the Sisodias going to Nepal after being driven by . Allauddin 
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out of Chitor or the Rathods going to Marwad from Kanauj 
after Jaichand’s defeat). Now the Dinajour inscription pub- 
lished in J. R. A. S. Bengal 1911 mentions a Kamboj^i. of 
Gauda building a temple of Siva* in Dinajpur and ft is sug- 
gested that its date Saka888 or 966 A, D. brings it near this event 
and that a Kamboja king (Kamboja is western Tibet) might have 
invaded Gauda and founded his power there. Prom king 

or his successor Mahipala must iiave recovered the Iringdoni 
of Gauda belonging to his father. Tliis, iiowever. f? tno early; 
ior this dispossession is not mentioned as tabir.;.^ place vi the 
time of Vigrahapala who ruled probably from il'U) to 980. This 
inscription does not state tluit the Kamhoir t* . ok posses'^ on of 
the kingdom of the Falas, nor do the Fala insciiptinns nientfon 
that their kingdom was seized br a Kamboja kiruo It is. 
further possible that some Gauda feudatory may have caiu-od this 
trouble and he may eventually have been ousted by Mahipala. 

Whatever the true account of this dispossessi< xi, MnM- 
pSla I began a new life of the Pala dynasty and ruled justly 
and vigorously for 48 years and more. Of all the Pala kings 
he is the best remembered and “ songs in his honour are 
still to be heard in remote corners of Orissa and Kuch Bihar.*' 
His kindorn extended to the west over Magad^a and Bihar 
and included northern and eastern Bengal and even Orissa 
and Assam. His reign was marked by the revival of Bud- 
dhism and Dharniapala and other holy men from Magadha 
went to Tibet in 1013 and did much to restore the religion of 
Gautama to honour in that country (Smith p. 400). Atisa, 
another missionary from Vikramaslla went to Tibet in the 
reign of Nayapala the successor of Mahipala in 1042 A. D. 
Mahipala I reigned according to Smith from 980 to 1038 when 
his son Nayapala succeeded him and he was succeeded by 
his son Vigrahapala III in 1059 and he is credited with having 
defeated Karna of Chedi who was extending his power dur- 
ing the decline of the Pratihara emperors to the east of 
Benares and particularly in Champaranya. His Amagachhi 
inscription has been noticed in Vol. II and has been thrice 
edited once by Kielhorn (L A. XXI p. 97) correcting Dr. 
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Hornle’s edition (I. A. XIV p. 164) and lastly by B. D- Banner}!. 
In 1080 VigrahapSla died and he was succeeded by his eldest 
son MahlpSla II. The Fala line in its second life had flourish., 
ed for a hundred years and its power began to decline. 
MahIpSla II imprisoned his brothers and began to rule op- 
pressively. This led to a rebellion of the Xaivartas headed 
by one Divyoka. MahIpSla was killed in this rebellion and 
he was succeeded for a short time by his younger brother 
SurapSla. Bui the power of the Eaivartas in Varendra (North 
Bengal) was unbroken and Divyoka was succeeded there by 
his son Bhima. But Bamapala who was the youngest son of 
VigrahapSla III was a vigorous and capable king and succeed- 
ing Surapala made preparations to conquer Varendra (his 
seat of government was still probably Monghyr in Gauda or 
western Bengal). And assisted by his maternal uncle Ma- 
hana, feudatory king of Mithila, a BSshtrakuta by clan and 
other feudatories and some allies one of whom was Devara- 
kshita king of Plthl, Bamapala conquered Bhima who was 
eventually killed and established his power in Varendra. 
These details are found from a poem every verse of which is 
double-meaning composed by Sandhyakara Nandi son of the 
minister for peace and war of Bamapala himself and thus 
almost a contemporary record. It is written from Paun- 
dravardhana capital of Varendra and it relates the story 
of BSmapala by one meaning and of Bama the demigod and 
ruler of AyodhyS by another meaning. There is a commen- 
tary on the poem which enables one to understand the first 
canto only. The other three cantos remain unexplored and 
T&raprasSd Shastri who gives these details in his paper pub- 
lished in Proceedings B. A. S. Bengal 1900, on this Bama- 
charita, is right when he observes that much historical in- 
formation remains buried in these cantos of double-meaning 
verses (p. 73). 

But fortunately for us, these facts are confirmed by the 
very important Sarnath inscription of Eum&radevi queen of 
Govindchandra published in E. I. IX (p. 319). This inscription 
is extremely important as it furnishes valuable information 
about three Bajput families, the.PSlas, the Bashtrakutas and the 
G&hadavalas. We will give it in detail in respect of these kingly 
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families beginning with the Palas. It is stated that RAma- 
pala’s prosperity was secured by his maternal uncle Mathana, 
king (feudatory lord) of Anga, by conquering Devarakshita 
king of Pithl who had troubled him.* Where this PithI was 
cannot be decided though Stein Konow who publishes this 
inscription thinks it is Pithapura in Vengi country. Mahana 
is described as a fearless warrior in Gauda and therefore was 
a feudatory of Ramapala, king of Gauda and is also called 
Angapa or ruler of Anga or Mithila. Now he had a daughter 
named Sankaradevi whom he gave to Devarakshita after 
defeating him in the usual Rajput manner. From them was 
born the famous queen Kumaradevi who founded the Bauddha 
Vihara commemorated by the inscription. It seems, there- 
fore, that Devarakshita was a Buddhist and his daughter 
KumAradevi was also Baudha. She was married to Govinda- 
chandra, though a staunch Hindu, whose family is described 
as Gahadavala family and whose father was Madanachandra 
and grand-father Chandra.! The word Kshatravamsa applied 
to the Gahadavalas shows that they were then considered as 
good Kshatriyas. Similarly Mahana U also described as 
crest-jewel of Kshatriyas and hence was also a Rajput. In 
the Ramacharita above noted he is stated to be a Rashtra- 
kuta or Rathod. His sister was RamapAla’s mpther which 
shows that Ramapala was also a Kshatriya. Devarakshita 
to whom Mahana’s daughter was married must also have 
been a Rajput. It will be noted that this relation does not 
contradict the theory propounded by us that Rashtrakutas 
and Gahadavalas were one clan ; for here Devarakshita’s 
daughter by a Rashtrakuta-born princess married a GAhada- 
vAla i. e. the daughter’s daughter of a Reshtrakuta married 
a GahadavSrla and thus there was no intpr-marriage between 
Rashtrakutas and Gahadavalas. An important fact, though 
not connected with the Palas, may be noted here about 
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Govindachandra wlio was in possession of Benares as we 
already know. In this inscription it is stated that he was an in- 
•arnation of Hari who was asked by Kara to protect Varanasi 
defiled from Turusbka soldiers,* Stein Konow thinks that this 
indicates that th^re were raids on Benares in the days of 
Govindachandra. Buc the sense of the above line may be 
taken as protecting Benares polluted (already) trom Turkish 
soldiers. It would not be proper to connect from Turkish 
soldiers ’* with the word protect; for the word polluted as 
applied to Benares would bo unmeaning unless we take the 
above expression with the word ‘ polluted ’ and say that the 
pollution came from Turkish soldiers. This inscription no 
doubt confirms the fact that Benares was raided once by 
Turkish soldiers but it refers to past pollution and we may 
well take this as a reference to the raid by A.hmed Niatagin. 
In the translation given by Konow the word * dushtam ’ or 
polluted seems to have been omitted by oversight ( verse 16 p. 327). 

Although this inscription is not dated, the relations men- 
tioned viz. that Ramapala was Mahana’s sister’s son and 
JtumaradevI queen of Govindachandra was his daughter’s 
daughter make it clear that Ramapala preceded Govinda- 
ohandra. His accession is placed by Smith in 1080 A. D. 
properly and he ruled vigorously over the whole of Bengal 
for a long time. His conquest of Mithila as also bis fight 
with Bhima are mentioned in the Kamauli inscription of 
Vaidyadeva (E. I. II, p. 350) wherein his son Kumarapala is 
mentioned as the overlord of Ksmarupa in a double-meaning 
verse stating that he like Rftma killed Ravana in the form 
of Bhima and bad also obtained the land (daughter) of Mil;hila.t 
This shows that the rebellious Bhima was a very powerful 
chieftain and fighting him was as difficult as the crossing of 
the ocean by Rama. This rebellion is also referred to in 
J. R. A. S. Bengal LXIX p. 68 to be noted further on in 
speaking of Eumarap&la. 


THE OF 




Karnaprila was succovjdod in 1130 by tOs son K«im^T»p5.la 
reforri/ct to above in E. I !£ aud bo wi :•: succeeded by his 
son Gopala III in 1136 A. D. Nothiiig particular is found 
recorded of them aiid the name of the last has only been 
known recently from a recoid of Madaiiapala {his undo) who 
succeeded him in about 1140 A. D. A copperplate grant of 
his has been found and published in J. R. A. S. Bengal IXIX 
part I (p. 66) which makes the interesting statement that the 
village was granted as Dakshina to a Brahmin for reading 
the whole Mahabharata to his queen Chitramatika ; which 
show {3 that the king though a Buddhist was favourably in- 
clined towards Brahmins and that his queen was a Hindu who 
hoard the whole Mahabharata recited to her by a Brahmin. 
We find that these Pala grants are usually made in the 
Pauudravardhana Bhukti or Varendra i.e. North Bengal where 
Sena grants are also made. The Sena kings enjoyed power 
chiefly in Eastern Bengal and probably divided power in 
Northern Bengal, West Bengal and Magadha with Bihar being 
probably under the PSlas. We do not know much of the 
political events in Madanapala’s days, buc it is probable that 
the power of the Palas must have declined in his time. 
Madanapala was succeeded by his son Goviiidapala in 1161 
A. D. definitely, as an inscription in V. S. 1232 4n the 14th 
year of his reign has been found (Smith's list J. A. 1909 
No. 30). He was succeeded by a king named Mahlndrapala 
mentioned in inscriptions, the last one found being dated 
1193 A. D. He is identified with the king Indradyumna of 
local tradition who is said to have been destroyed by the 
Mahomedan invader Mahammad Bakhtyar Khilji. 

It is a pity that Bengal was in the 12th century divided 
into two strong kingdoms opposing each other, that of Monghyr 
or West Bengal ruled by the Palas and that of Gaur or Eastern 
Bengal ruled by the Senas. The division of authority in the 
same province, practically self-contained and united by race 
and language, led to the weakening of both and the difference 
of religion must have contributed to the same effect. That effect 
was the almost easy and bloodless conquest of both by a foreign 
power and of a differenf faith as we shall have to show later on* 
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The chronology of the F&las fortunately is not much in dis- 
pute and we g^ive the gpenealogy of this second section of the 
Psla line with dates of inscriptions found and probable dates 
of accession of each king suggested by Sir Vincent Smith (L A. 
1909). These'dates will help us to tolerably settle the vexed 
chronology of the Sena kings of Eastern Bengal. 

OBNEALOGT OF THE PiLA KINGS OF BENGAL. 

(Sir y. Smith. I. A. 1909 p. 244). 

I M^hipfEla I ao 980 Ins. 1026 

II NayapSla ao 10321ns. 1042 

III VigrahapS'a III. ao. 1057 
! 

IV MahIpSla II ao. 1080 V Snrapala ao. 1082 VI Kampala Yaksapala 

I ao- 108 4 

VII Kumarapaia ao. 1130 IX Madanapala ao^ 1146 
I m. Chitramatika 

VIII Gopala III ao. 1136 | 

X Govindapala ao. 1164 
In 1175. 1178 

I 

XI Mahendrapala ao 1186 Insc. 1193 
identified with Indradyumna of tradition. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE SENAS OF LAKHNAUTI (BENGAL). 

The Sena kings of Bengal, though only principally three, 
have been the subjects of much controversy ; not only are the 
facts meagre and ambiguous, but historians and antequarians 
have also unfortunately looked at them with one bias or 
another. The Mahomedan historians have written with great 
exaggeration, perhaps in this case only, heightening the 
audacity of Mahammad Bakhtyar and the pusillanimity of 
Lakshmanasena of Bengal ; while Hindu researchers have 
written about the Senas with a bias naturally in favour of this 
last Hindu king of Bengal. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar again with 
his usual bias in favour of the non-Aryan origin of Rajputs, 
looks upon these Senas as foreign Brahmins or priests turned 
into Kshatriyas, while the modern Senas of Bengal who are 
Vaidyas by caste (a sub-caste born of the mixture of Brahmins 
and Vaisyas) look upon these Senas as Vaidyas, It is, 
therefore, necessary to discuss these points in detail giving 
first the history of the Sena family so far as is practicable in 
this state of divergence of views. a 

The initial history of the Senas is given clearly in the 
Deopara stone inscription published in E. L I (p. 300). The 
inscription states that a chief from the Deccan (a Dakshinfitya) 
named Samantasena who was a feudatory under a Karnata 
king and who had fought with and killed there those who had 
come to plunder Karnfita territory retired in old age to the 
banks of the Ganges and founded a small kingdom at KSshipur 
in Eastern Bengal.* His son Hemantasena was a powerful 
king and from him and queen YaSodevI was born Vijayasena 
the first powerful king of the dynasty. He is said in the 
inscription to have conquered the king of Gauda who had 
troubled the king of Kamarupa and also conquered the king of 
Kalinga. Gauda king here means the Pal a king of Monghyr 

* Kaslari in Mayarbhauj teriitory. Smitb) M.M Harprathad Sastri.believct that 
the Senas were settled in Birbhum and Cutwa and from these they spread < Law). 
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in western BtBngal and he and the king of Kalinga or Orissa 
were the really powerful kiiig^ opposed to the Senas, Vijaya- 
sena was an orthodox Hindu, while the Pala kings were 
Buddhists and this establishment of Sena power may be looked 
upon as an assertion of Hinduism, a revival of Hindu orthodoxy 
in Bengal. Indeed the Deopara inscription relates that 
Vijayasena performed many sacrifices. Sir Vincvmt Smith 
rightly observes that Vijayasena was the first independent king 
of this line and that he wrested much territory from Pala 
kings. But it may be said that Sir V. Smith may not be 
right in assigning 1119 A. D. as the date of his independence. 
It may have been earlier than this. 1119 A. D. is the initial 
date of the Lakshmanasena era, as Kiolhorn has proved from 
several inscription dates given in that era and the Saka era ; 
and as Abul Fazal gives the starting year of the Sena era as 
1041 Saka. Kielhorn believes that the people of Tirhut are 
wrong in treating the Sena era as starting from 1028 Saka 
(I. A. XIX p. 7). But though this point may be taken as settled, 
the question who started this era and when is one on which 
a great divergence of opinion prevails. Smith proposed the 
following dates for the commencement of the reigns of the 
three kings, Sitmanta 1080, Hemanta 1100 and Vijaya 3139 
(E. H. 1. i>rd Edn. p. 419) which means that he looks upon the 
Lakhshmanasena era as founded by him commencing from 
Vijayasena his grand* father’s reign. Gaiirishanker Ojha, 
however, states that the era was founded by his son Ballala- 
sena on hearing of the birth of his son Lakshmana when he 
had just conquered the Mithila country (Prachlna lipimala 
p. 42-45 and Hindi Tod p. 536). Mr. D. R. Bannerji in publi- 
shing in E. I. XIV (p, 359) a new grant found of Ballallasena 
thinks that the era was founded to commemorate the beginning 
of the reign of Lakshmanasena. The last opinion would seam 
to be the natural and proper interpretation of the starting of 
the era, and indeed Mahomedan evidence, almost contempo- 
raneous, states (Tabakat-i-Hasiri) that Ballalasena died leaving 
his queen pregnant and Lakshmanasena was crowned even in the 
womb of his mother. This may be an absurdity like the other 
absurdities recorded by the Tabakat ; but it is at least 
historically correct to say that Lakshmanasena was born in 
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1119 A. D. after the death c£ lii:* father. And it is natural tiiai he 
should have dated the era fuuaded by him from his birth which 
was also the date of his comin^^c to the throne. But a doubt 
arises when one takes into consideration the? fact that 
Lakhmanasena makes a grant in tlie 7th year of his reign in 
which he calls himself Parania Vaishnava (J. R. A. S. Bengal 
XLIV part. 1 p. 7). It may easily be supposed that as he reigned 
from birth, he might make a grant when a child of seven 
through his regent. But it cannot be explained how he could 
then be a Parama Vaishnava as his father and grandfather 
appear to be Saivas. The whole (luestion must, we fear, 
remain unsolved owing to the absence of any Vikrarna or 
Saka date in the grants of almost all the Sena kings;, as 
indeed of the Pala kings, and the grants only give regnal year 
figures for the donor kings. The chronology of these kings can, 
therefore, be given only conjectutally in a double set and 
we give two series of dates as proposed by Sir V. Hrnitb and by 
Mr. R D. Bannerji. Some also have suggested that there w^ere 
two Lakshmanasenas. But following the Mahomedan tradition 
we will take it that there was only one Lakshmanasena and 
that he died in 1199 A. D. when he war* 80 years old. 

Barring dates which we give in the genealogy, the history 
of the Sena kings so far as it is undisputed may be given in brief 
as follows. Vijayasena was the first independent king who 
ruled over a large portion of Eastern Bengal, the Paias ruling 
over Western Bengal. His son Ballaiaseiia was a still more 
powerful king. He conquered Mithila and further reduced the 
power of the Pala kings of Bengal by conquering the Kaivartas 
who had rebelled against them and had imprisoned the Pala king 
Mahlp^la II or Ramapala. He was an orthodox Hindu king and 
like other Rajput kings of his time he was a learned man 
himself and a patron of learned men. He wrote the work named 
DSnas^lgara and commenced another work which his son 
Lakshmanasena finished. In old age he retired with bis queen to 
Fray&ga and there drowned himself in the sacred confluence 
of the two rivers (Gaurishanker). 

He was succeeded by Lakshmanasena who was as great 
a king as his father. The capital of the Senas was Gaura 
a town in the present Malda district in Bengal (which is indeed 
30 
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an ancient town ). But Lakshmanasena built another town 
outside its wall and named it LakshmanSvatl in the same way 
as other great kings in this sub-period founded towns after their 
names viz : Earna of Chedi founded EarnSvatl and Yikra- 
manka of Ealy&pa founded Vikramapura, both near their 
former capitals Tripura and EalySna. Lakshmanasena was 
powerful enough to found an era of his own like Vikrama of 
Ealyan or Jaisimha of Anhilwad. The starting year of this 
era is 1119 A. D. as settled by Eielhom and the era, unlike the 
other two eras, is still prevalent in Tirhut. 

Like his father, Lakshmanasena was himself a learned man 
and a patron of learned men. Noted Sanskrit pandits whose 
works still survive, floating on the surface of the ocean of time, 
sat in his court such as Halfiyudha, UmSpatidhara, Sarana 
GovardhanSchSrya, Dhoyl, Jayadeva ( author of Gitagovinda ) 
and Sridharad&sa. The king was a Vaishnava as he distinctly 
calls himself so in his records while his ancestors were Saivaa 
and the modern poets who sing the praises of Hari in Bengal 
perhaps go back to his time. He was the pioneer of the worship 
of Hari in Bengal as his father was the rehabilitator of the 
Varna^rama Dharma as also the founder of the curious system 
of Eullna marriages, both of which facts we shall have to notice 
in our general survey of the country in this sub-period. 
*' Lakshmanasena was a monarch of exceptional personal quali- 
ties. Trustworthy persons afiirm that no one, great or small, 
suffered injustice at his hands and his generosity was prover- 
bial** (E. H. I. p. 400, Smith.) 

About the end of this king we will speak in another chapter; 
but the Sena power as the overlords of the whole of Bengal 
caifie to an end with him, the country being mostly conquered 
by the Mahomedans. But Sena kings continued to rule in 
further Bengal till about the end of the thirteenth century. 
M&dhavasena, Eetavasena and Vitvarupa Sena, three sons of 
Lakshmanasena ruled in Vikramapura and grants of Eetava 
and Visvarupa have been found. It appears from the Tabakat 
that when Nasiruddin invaded Lakhnauti, the Ehilji rebellious 
governor had gone eastwards against the Rajas of Bang or 
Eastern Bengal (who could have been none but Sena kings). 
Pandit Gaurishanker states ( Hindi Tod p. 438 ) that Danuja- 
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m&dhava who perhaps for the above cause had left Vikrarna- 
pura and settled in Chandradvipa assisted Balban to punish 
the rebellious governor of Lakhnauti by preventing his escape 
by water, and that four kings ruled in succession after Danuja- 
madhava in Chandrapur, the last being Jayadeva with whom 
the Sena dynasty ended. 

Having given this short sketch of the Sena kings so far as 
their history has been made out, we will conclude with notic- 
ing the disputed question as to who these kings were by caste. 
The other disputed question as to how Lakhnauti fell 
we will, as stated before, discuss in our last chapter. It is 
maintained by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar that these Sena kings be- 
longed to the Brahmakshatra caste which is even now found 
all over India. But it is clear that these Sena kings were 
Aryan Kshatriyas or Rajputs belonging to the lunar race. They 
were neither Brahmakshatra by caste as Dr. Bhandarkar main- 
tains nor Vaidya as the modern Vaidyas of Bengal believe. 
For the Deopara inscription noted above distinctly begins with 
the statement that Samantasena was born in the lunar vamsa. 
Now this statement can only be made about a Rajput, for nei- 
ther Brahmakshatras nor Vaidyas have any solar race or lunar 
race distinction. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, obsessed with the 
bias noted in the beginning, directs his attention only to the 
word ‘Brahmakshatriyanam* in the verse about Samantasena 
and omits to notice that in the very preceding verse, these kings 
are said to be born in the lunar race. The word Brahmaksha- 
triyanam requires to be construed consistent with the above 
statement so as only to apply to Rajputs. We have already 
noted in Vol. II that the word is often used in connection with 
Rajputs of the orthodox faith and mode of living. It is true 
that the translation given by Kielhorn is wrong as Brahmins 
cannot be brought into this epithet which really means “the 
head garland of the families (not of Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
but of Kshatriyas alone) who are endowed with Brahma or 
Vedic greatness ( Brahmopeta-KshatriySpam). In fact the 
epithet ' BrahmavSdin ’ in the preceding line applied to 
SSmantasena leads to the same meaning. The orthodox 
Kshatriyas, as opposed to the Buddhists or other Kshatriyas. 
often prided them se Wes upon being called Brahma-Kshetriya* 
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There is no refevenco to any caste in this epithet m h 

settled by the pri^ceding verse which states that they ’Xim 

in the lunar race and therefore could be none else but Rajputs. 

But even granting that this epithet indicates the parti- 
cular caste Brahniakshastra, as Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar believes, 
what ground is there for the further observation which be 
makes and which is quoted by Sir Vincent Smith with 
approval A. L 3rd Edn. p. 420) viz: ‘In rny opinion, as 
, stated elsewhere, these were Brahmins of new tribes aftc:rw»ardi': 
turned Kshatriyas before their final mergence into the Hindu 
society” ? The suggestion is wholly gratuitous and hm no 
basis. It is impossible to argue that because they were onilkd 
Brahma-kshatriya and were a separate caste, therefcre, they 
belonged new and foreign tribes and were originally 
Brahmins who subsequently became Kshatriyas and this 
change took place before they v/erc recognised finally m 
Brahmakshatras. We have already discussed this question at 
length in VoL II and can onlj^ say that this inference orises 
from bias and Sir Vincent Smith has also accepted it frcm the 
same bias in favour of the theory of the foreign origin of many 
Rajput families. 

The matter is not left to mere inference from the lunar 
vamsa mentioned of these Senas, but is settled by the e:b:pretiB 
word Kshatriya used in the Madharinagar grant of Laksh* 
raanasena published in Proceedings Bengal B» A. S. Vol, V. p. 
467 where the birth of SSmantasena is stated to be in the 
Karnatakshatriya family of Virasena. Whether Vlrasena the 
founder of the family was a Dakshinatya or Karnata is not of 
much moment. Dakshinatya, the word used in the earlier 
Vijayasena record of Deopara, means usually a Maratha- 
country Brahmin or Kshatriya. But the distinction between 
a Maratha and a Karnata Kshatriya is illusory. And in those 
days even the distinction between a northern and southern 
Kshatriya had not become acute as intermarriages continued to 
take place between these Kshatriyas. And when these 
Kshatriyas went to Bengal, they became for all practical 
purposes Bengali ; for they not only married with northern 
Kshatriyas but their servants and officers were entirely drawn 
from Bengal. A KarnStaka or Maratha Kshatriya founding a 
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fei».;g')onj !n Bengal in t-bose dsys wne vastly differoat frovr 
^ chief like Scindin in modern days founding a 

kingdom in aortborn India which is principally governed by 
men from the Deccan with which their marriage relations stid 
cootiriue. The Sena kingS; therefore, were completely Eengalib 
though they preserved the memory of their having come from 
the Deccan* Curiously enough, two noted northern Kshatriya 
familie.s preserve the tradition of their having corns from the 
Deco«: n'Kaxnfitaka especially from Kaiyfina. This is, however, of 
no mom mt as Kshatriyas then all over India were one and v. e 
may conclude by reiterating that the Sena kings of Lahhnauti 
were FAjpufcs and Kshatriyas* by caste and not of the modern 
Brahmakshatra nor of the Vaidya caste. The word BrahiUcK* 
kshatta applied to them indicates their orthodoxy. Indeed Sir 
Vincent Smith himself states that “his (Lakshmanasona’s) 
family, we are told, was respected by all the chiefs of 
Hindustan and he was considered to hold the rank of here- 
ditary Khalif or spiritual head of the country.” 


*Tbc Seoat m thought to be Dravidlaoa and probably Cholas but Dravfdaa arc entfrely 
dlitinet from Karflftkaa and they canoe I have been descended Irom the Cbolas. 
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The question of the dates of the Sena kings, three only in importance, 
bristles with so many difficulties that one almost despairs at arriving at 
truth in connection with the dates of kings who ruled only eight hundred 
years ago. We have, therefore, decided to give the chronology of these 
kings in a double set of dates as follows. 


GENEALOGY OF SENA KINGS. 




According to 

According to 



Sir V. Smith. 

Mr. R. D. Bannerjb 


SSmantasena 




1 

Hemantasena 

1 



X 

1 

Vijayasena 

Ac. 1119 A. D. 

Ac. 1080 A. D. 

2 

1 

BallSlasena 

„ 1159 

1100 „ 

3 

1 

Lakshmai^aseua 

„ 1170 

1119 


4 MSdhavasena 5 Kesavasena 6 Vi^vaiUpasena 

Ac. 1205 (?) Ac. 1205. Ac. 1220. 

7 Suddhasena 
ac. 1225 

8 Lakshmapasena 
ac. 1243. 

The name of the last king we take from Aln-i-Akbari which gives 
the traditional catalogue of Sena kings as it was accepted in the days of 
Akbar ( 1556-1605) i. e, about three hundred years after the last king. 
It gives the years of the rule of each king and to Suddhasena it assigns 18 
years and to LakshmapiyS the last three years. Now the Tabakat was 
written about 1250 A. D. i. e. some years after the death of this second 
Lakshma^asena. It is, therefore, possible that there were two Lakshma^a- 
senas and in the oral exaggerated account which the author of the Tabakat 
heard from two illiterate Afghan soldiers in the army of Mahammad 
Bakhtyar, the two Lakshmai^asenas were jumbled. The existence of two 
Lakshmaoasenas has been questioned and we incline to the belief that 
there was only one king of that name; especially as Pandit Gaurishanker 
does not give this name but gives the name DanujamSdhava. But if we 
beliove that there was another Lokshmapasena, a great-grandson of the 
first and that he started the era known as Lakshmai^asena era, many of 
the difficulties which otherwise aprear are removed. Of course we mutt 
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grant that he started the era not from his own coronation but from the 
establishment of the Sena power by Vijayasena as taken by Sir Vincent 
Smith, This is not a new suggestion and it solves* according to our view, 
many problems connected with the disputed chronology of Sena kings. 
The era was started by the last king or by Danuja-Madhava and named 
after the greatest king of the Sena line. 

This first explains why no Sena grant uses this era. We find that 
even Lakshmanas6na*s grants do not use this era but that they use regnal 
years. Nay even the Bakerganj grant of Kesavasena does not use this 
era. Secondly, Lakshma^asena died in the 80th year of this era and was, 
therefore, supposed by Mahomedan informers that he was 80 years old when 
he died and that he was crowned even when he was in the womb. Thirdly, 
the ezpresdon occurring in a Buddha 

Oay3 inscription noted by Kielhorn in I. A. XIX ( p. 2 ) is well explained. 
Xielhorn treats this date as given in Lakshmaqiasena era. We may note 
here that this is the earliest date supposed to be given in this era. But 
what seems to us proper is that the word atita would not have been used 
in this sense. The wording would have been merely if it 

referred to an established era ( the words and need not 

have been used). If the figure was intended to refer to regnal years, the 
words ‘Rajyavarsha* or ‘VardhamSna RSjya’ would have been used. 
The expression means, as some have well-contended, that 74 years 
had elapsed since the death of the illustrious or revered, prosperous Laksh- 
mapasena. Lakshmapasena's rule was, as we have already said, prosper* 
ous and blesied and he was remembered throughout Bengal. Hence it was 
natural for people to assign dates from the end of his rule as that was the 
end of SwarSjya in Bengal. The date would thus be in our View 1273 A. D« 
This of course does not take cognisance of the Lakshmapa era started by 
his descendant and counted from 1119. A. D. It is probable that this 
document in GayS takes no cognisance of an era started in a distant part 
of eastern Bengal. Fourthly and lastly, we have no record to show 
specifically that Lakshmapasena the elder started this era; and if so in 
what year of his reign. Jayasinha of Gujarat started an era after himself 
and it was called Sinha Samvat. Lakshmapasena’s grant published in 
Ep. Ind. XII Cp* 8) mentions at the end only Sam. 3. and not 
Lakshmapa Sam. 3. 

Even it however, it is supposed that the second and insignificant 
Lakshmapasena started the era from a previous king’s reign, the question 
still remains whether the initial year of the era was taken from the date 
qJ Vijayasena’s accession or that of the illustrious Lakshmapasena. 
There is unfortunately no definite data to settle the dispute. The Sena 
records give no Saka or Vikrama date ; and only contain regnal years as 
do Pala records. The Saka year^given in DSnasSgara, a work written by 
BallSlasena is given by some as 1019 and by others as 1091 
i. e. some take it as 1091. A. D. while others take it as 1168 A, D. Sir 
Vincent Smith thinks that BallSla was alive on this date and hence takes 
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Lakfihmai^Lss&na as commencing to rule in 1170 A. D, My R. D. Bannarji 
btlieves that BallSia ruled upto 1119 from 1100; and Lakshma^asena ruling 
from 1119 A. D. from wheaoe his era oounted, probably finished the DSna- 
aSgara in 1168 A.D. How Dr. Smith takes 1159 as the initial year of BallSla's 
reign is not quite clear. There is, however, one argument which favours 
the chronology adopted by Smith riz. that the victories of 6a llSla and even 
of Vijayasena in Mithila could not have taken place in the days of RSma- 
pSla, a victorious and powerful king of the PSla line of Bengal who began 
his rule in 1084 (see p. 228). Secondly, it appears from EumSr's paper on 
Lakshmanasena era ( I. A. 1913 p. 187) that LakshmaQasona must have 
come to the throne at about the age of 22| as he is said to have fought a^ 
Tuvar&ja with Kalinga in the Madharinagar copperplate (J. A. S« B.. 1910), 
If Lakshmahasena's accession in 1119 is accepted his death in 1199 being 
certain, be must have come to the throne wnhe quite a child. Indeed his in 
ioription of Sam. 3 or 7 would have to be assigned to his childhood and 
said before, he could not have been described as Parama >raishnsva, 
learned Bengali researchers are still not unanimous on this subject we leav^ 
this subject as undecided yet. 

We may take this occasion to mention a few more facts which ma/ 
perhaps help us in fixing the dates of these kings. In Bengal J. R. A, B. 
XXXIV (p.l34} we find HalSyudha, a descendant of Bhatta NSlrSya^a 
author of the well-known drama VoQlsamhSra was the DharmSdhikSri of 
Laksbmauasena. He was a son of Dhananjaya of the Vatsa gotra. His 
brother Pa4upati wrote a treatise on drSddhas and also Anhfkapaddhati 
or the daily duties of Brahmins. In the BrShmapasarvasva are mentioned 
kings Vijaya, BallSla, Lakshmaria, MSdhava, Eesava and Lakshama^eya. 

From Proceedings Bengal V (p. 467) we find that BallSla conquered 
Benares as also KSmarUpa which is aslo mentioned in MadanapSrS inscrip- 
tion of Vi^varUpassna. BallSla appears to be alive in 1169 A, D, or l^aka 
1091 which is the date of DSnasSgara and in the end of this treatise 
BallSla is said to have conquered ESmarUpa by his prowess ( 

It may finally be added that the DeopSrS inscription found in Varendra 
(RSjashShi Disluot) is undated but it is believed to be recorded from its 
appearance about the end of the 11th century A. D, Vijayasena is therein 
said to have conquered a king of Gauda who had troubled a king of ESma** 
mpa (the epithet should be taken with Qaudendra and can 

not be appied to Vijayasena himself ). This would suggest that VIrasena 
^feated a PSla king before the end of the 11th century. 

The reader will have a sufficient idea of the difficulties in settling 
decisively Sena chronology from the above facts. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE sdlaharas of Than a. 

Of the kingdoms of Southern India we will speak about the 
kingdom of the Silaharas of Thana first which in this sub- 
period of Hindu Indian history (1000-1200 A. D.) rose to grei.ter 
importance and enjoyed practical independence. Theirs was 
an ancient country known as “ AparSnta ” in Mahabharata 
days and Sopftra (Surparaka) its capital was a well-known 
place to which Buddha had sent his disciple Purna to preach 
his religion of peace and where in pre-Christian days Arab 
and Greek ships came to export and import goods and ideas. 
The kingly line of the SilahSras was also very old, the stone 
records of which begin with a king Kapardin who was a 
feudatory of Amoghavarsha Rashtrakuta and who made do* 
nations to Buddhist monks and recorded them (Saka 765 or 
843 A. D.) in the famous Kanheri (Krishnagiri) caves of the 
Thana District, wherein Buddhist records are to be found from 
the days of the Satavahanas and Buddhist monks lived from 
about 100 B. C. down to about 1500 A. D., the days of 
the Portugese. This Silah&ra line ruled for about five hundred 
years from roughly 800 to 1300 A. D., first as feuHlatories of 
the R§.shtrakutas and then as independent kings from the time 
of Aparajita whose inscription dated 997 A. D. has been found 
and published (Bhadan charter E. T. Ill p. 257). In this 
document Aparajita still calls himself Maham and ales vara and 
gives the whole of the Rashtrakuta kingly line, his overlords, 
and states that the last king Kakkala was destroyed by 
Chalukya Tailapa. We quoted in Vol. II from an unpublished 
grant of the same king dated four years before (993 A. D.), a 
passage wherein the Rashtrakuta line is given with the same 
fullness and with an expression of sorrow over the fall of the 
Rashtrako^ kings Probably Aparajita assumed independence 
hereafter though he used the title Mah&mandale^vara from 
habit and frOrp respect for^the past, much as the Vaziers of Ou^h 
or the Nizams of Hyderabad or the Peshwas of Poona continued 
their old titles indicative of subordination even after they 
51 
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became independent. Aparajita is given other titles in later 
records of the family such as Mrigftnka and BirudankarSma 
and he is said to have sumptuously received king Goma(?), 
fought with Aiyapadeva (?) and assisted Bhillama (of S6un- 
desa). It thus appears that he ruled like an independent king. 
The country was called Konkana with fourteen hundred 
(villages), capital Purl. The old extent and the old capital 
are here mentioned though a larger country including both 
the present Thana and Kolaba districts and even a part of the 
Ratnagiri district including Chiplun and the hilly territory 
above the ghats called Mawal appears to be under his sway 
from the yet unpublished grant referred to above. This terri- 
tory at present contains certainly more villages than 1400 
and we believe that the number 1400 was an old traditional 
number attached to the name Furl which was the former 
capital of Eonkan and the extent of territory under the later 
Silfiharas was much greater, using the same name Eonkana 
but with capital at Thana or Sthanaka. Under these l^iUh&ras 
the country was also very prosperous as an Arab writer (976 
A. D.) had recorded that “ the country from Cambaya to Sai- 
raur, the villages lie close to one another and there is much 
land under cultivation ’’ (Vol, II p. 166). 

Commencing from Apar&jita, therefore, the Silfth&ras be- 
came independent and more prosperous and began to be counted 
among the important ruling families of India. The family 
grew to greater renown still during the reign of succeeding 
kings ending with Apartditya II, two inscriptions of whom 
dated 1185 and 1187 are found (J. R. A. S. Bombay XII 
p. 333). The latter calls himself, as others before him, Eon- 
kana Chakravartin, a high sounding title indicative of inde- 
pendence and power. There were 11 kings &om Apar&jita to 
Apar&ditya as shown in their genealogy and a period of about 
two hundred and ten years (990 to 1200 A D.) roughly which 
gives the usual average of twenty years per king. Using this 
average generally, but keeping in view the dates of the known 
inscriptions of particular kings, we will assign probable dates 
for the reign of each (see the genealogy given at the end.). 
The first king Apar&jita thus we take to..have ruled from 990 
to 1010 A D. He was succeeded by his elder son Vajjada 
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And the latter was succeeded by his brother Arikesarin whose 
inscription (Thana plates A. B. I. p. 357 and Kielhorn’s genea- 
logies) has been found and is dated 1017 A. D. We may, 
therefore, assign a short reign to Vajjada from 1010 to 1015. 
We have also to assign a short reign to Arikesarin in whose 
reign we may place the defeat of Eonkan by Bhoja ParamSra 
mentioned in a grant of his dated 1020 A. D. (Vol. II p. 123 
and E. I. XI p. 81), as his sucoessor Chhittar&ja^ son of Vajjada, 
has left an inscription dated 1028 A. D., the well-known 
Bhandup inscription (1. A. V. p. 277). We, therefore, assign 
to Arikesarin a reign of ten years from 1015 to 1025 and to 
Chhittarija a reign of twenty years from 1025 to 1045. The 
Bhandup grant of ChhittarSja is important in many respects 
which we will notice later on. His brother NSgArjuna reigned 
after him and we assign a reign of ten years to him and to 
his successor his younger brother named M&mv&nl a reign of 
30 years from 1055 A. D. to 1085 A. D. An inscription of his 
time dated 1060 A. D. has been found in the well-known 
temple of £mran&tha (now pronounced Ambemath) near the 
G. L P. station of that name about 6 miles from Ealyan. The 
king’s name is given as MahamvSni (sometimes given as 
Mamvani or Mammuni ) and the record states that the temple 
was.built of stone, in place of an old temple, by the BAjaguru 
or royal preceptor (Bombay J. B. A. S. IX p. 219). ^ And there 
is another inscription found near the temple which records 
the erection of a building near it by a local officer (J. B. A. S. 
Bombay XII p. 329). This inscription is also of the same 
date viz. 1060 A. D. 

M&mvftnirtja was succeeded by his nephew Anantadeva 
(son of Nag&ijuna) who appears to have been a great king as 
we find him first calling himself Eonkan Chakravartin in 
his inscription dated 1094 A. D. This grant (EharepAtan 
plates L A. IX p. 33) was published by the well-known Sanskrit 
scholar E. T. Telang, who has given the genealogy of these 
Silfth&ra kings with farther remarks from records found till 
then. This grant remits customs duty on ships of a certain 
minister ^reriiti (merchant) coming into the ports of Eonkan. 
This king who is sometimes called Anantap&la may be taken 
to have reigned long from 1085 A- D. to 1125 A. B. His son 
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Aparaditya I was the well-known king who sent an ambassador 
to a congress of pandits held in Kashmir as mentioned by 
Mankha in his Srikanthabharana to be shortly noticed. He may 
be taken to have ruled from 1125 A. D. to 1145 A. D. His son 
Harapala has left inscriptions so late as 1149 A. D., 1150 A. D. 
and 1153 A. D, We, therefore, allot forty years to Anantapala, 
twenty years to Aparaditya and ten years to Harap&la. 

Harapala ruled from 1145 to 1155. The dates for Harapftla 
are found in stone records which are not now available to us for 
inspection but they are referred to in the history of Konkan 
given in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part I which first gives 
the available information about the SilShSras in a connected 
form. This account mentions that there were many civil 
strifes in the country in the reign of Anantapala which harassed 
gods and Brahmins. Tt is difficult to understand what these 
disputes were and whether they proceeded from Mahomedans 
who were apparently settled in large numbers in this part of 
the country, the Rashtrakutas being friendly to the Arabs and 
not at all intqjerant like the northern kings (see Vol. IT. 166). 
There were Arab settlements in almost every sea-coast town 
from Somnath-Patan and KambSya down to Cheul (Saimur) and 
they had even built mosques in each town. We have indeed 
mention of a dispute between fire-worshippers viz. Parsis and 
Moslems whose prayer time was loudly announced from 
a mosque at Cambay. The dispute was taken to king Jaya- 
sinha in Anhilwad and he is said to have personally gone to 
Cambay to inspect the demolished mosque and to have 
built it at his own expense ( E. IT p. 163 ). This dispute, 
however, appears to have been between the king and some of 
his relatives as appears from the inscriptions (I. A.IX p. 17) 
and* ‘ Mahomedans allying themselves with the latter must 
have oppressed gods and Brahmins as they were then doing in 
the north. But the king Anantapala was successful and 
suppressed the, rebellion, sternly punishing his opposing rela- 
tives and the oppressors of gods land Brahmins. Konkan 
remained Hindu for two centuries more. 

We have not much information about Harap&la but we may 
take him to have ruled from 1145 A. D. to 1155 A. D. so as to 
include his last known record dated 1153 A. D. in his reign. 
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His son Mallikftrjuna must have ruled long. He assumed the 
title Rftjapitamaha or grandfather of kings and this offended 
the Gujarat Chalukya king Kumarapala who henoe sent his 
general Ambada to oonquer Konkan. A battle was fought 
near Balsad wherein Ambad.was defeated ; but Ambad return- 
ed again and Mallikarjuna was not only defeated but killed 
in battle by Jagadeva Param^ra as has already been told in 
Gujarat history- Mallikarjuna may be taken to have ruled 
from 1155 A. D. to 1175 A. D. He has left two grants dated 
1156 and 1160 A. D. (Ohiplun and Bassein) of which mention 
has been made by the Gazetteer but without reference as to 
where they are published. 

His son Aparaditya II is the last king of this line in this 
sub-period ; he is also the greatest in this line. He does not 
oall himself Mahamandalesvara, but Mah^rajadhiraja and also 
Konkan Chakravartin. He undoubtedly ruled independently 
and over a large tract in the Konkan which retained its inde. 
pendence long after him. Marco Polo who visited Konkan 
nearly a century later also states that the king in his 
days was independent. Aparadtiya like all great Hindu kings- 
was also a great scholar and the well-known commentary on 
Yajnavalkya Smriti known as Apararka, a work of recognised 
authority on Hindu law, was written by him. It^ is strange 
that this work is considered authoritative in such a distant 
country as Kashmir, showing the great intercourse that went 
on in the different kingdoms of India even in those days. 
Pandits and classical works especially travelled far and wide. 
As already noted, we are told in the Srikanthacharita of 
Mankha, a Kashmiri poet (1135-1155A. D.), that a congress of 
learned men held in Kashmir was attended by Aparaditya's 
ambassador a Konkan pandit named Tejahkantha. This may 
also have made it possible that the second Aparfiditya s work 
on Hindu law was soon known in Kashmir. Aparaditya s 
record dated 1184 has been found and published (Bombay J. 
R. A. S. XII p. 333), and his reign may be placed between 
the years 1175 and 1200 A. D. 

We are not concerned with, nor do we know much of, the 
later kings of the Silah&ra kingly line of Thana. Only one 
name Somei^vara is mentioned by Kielhorn in his genealogies 
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(E. I. VIII) whose inscription dated 1259 A. D. has been found 
and one more name Eedideva is given in the Gazetteer. But 
the line must have continued long after Someiivara till in the 
I4th century Thana was conquered by the generals of Mubtlrak 
after Malik Eafur had conquered the Deccan about 1328 A. D. 
The legend of a king named Bimba coming from P&tan (Som- 
nath or Anhilwad) and some Eshatriyas from Paithan 
referred to in the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. 1 part II and 
described in detail by Mr. V. E. Eajwade, the well-known 
historical researchar of MaharSshtra, is also outside the scope 
of this work ; but it may be stated that their coming to Eon- 
kan must be placed after the fall of the SiUhSras, at least 
after 1260 A. D. 

There are some very important^ general remarks which 
we have to make regarding these SilfthSra kings and their 
inscriptions. The first thing to point out is that these kings 
do not assign themselves in their inscriptions to the solar 
or lunar vam^as to which all Eshatriyas assigned themselves 
in those days. They derive their descent from Jimutavahana, 
a Vidyftdhara or heavenly being who in ancient legend is 
said to have offered his own body for being devoured by 
Garuda in order to liberate a N&ga or serpent. It is, there- 
fore, natural to suppose that these SilahSras were not Esha- 
triyas. But that these SilahSras were Eshatriyas and were 
looked upon as Eshatriyas there is not the least doubt as 
their name is included in the list of the 36 royal clans. As 
related before, this enumeration appears to have been made 
about the end of the 11th or the beginning of the 12th century - 
A. D. during the reign of the orthodox emperor Chandra 
Gslmdavala of Eanauj, “ the rehabilitator of the solar and 
lunar races of Eshktriyas ” or in the days of Govindachandra 
at the latest and this inference about its date is strengthened 
by the inclusion of the Silaharas among the 36. The VidyS- 
dhara vamsa itself suggests to our mind, that they were 
Eshatriyas ; for a Eshatriya alone could sacrifice himself in 
this manner and cut off flesh from his body (one is reminded 
here of Earna’s legend in the MahabhSrata and possibly the 
Eshatriya SilahSras had assisted the NSga race people of 
Southern India). The SilahSras always declare in their descrip- 
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tions that they came from Tagaraputa, a town mentioned by 
Pliny in Southern India on the Godavari east of Paithan. 
Thus the SilAhAras were Kshatriyas from the very centre of 
the Maratha country. They became famous throughout India 
as independent powerful kings under Anantadeva or Anan- 
tapala who ruled from 1085 A. D. to 1125 A, D. and -the list 
of 36 royal families which appears to have been made from 
Kshatriya ruling clans (Rajputs) at the time, properly included 
the SilAhSras of Thana. They were Kshatriyas and Rajputs 
though they called themselves Vidyadhara-vamsa'born, and 
their fame had gone as far north as Kashmir where at the 
congress pf pandits called by Mankha the ambassadors of two 
kings in India are mentioned as attending, Tejahkantha, am> 
bassador of AparAditya I of Konkan and Subala of Govinda- 
chandra of Kanauj. Kanauj, Konkan and Kashmirfthus came 
together in about 1085 A. D. (B. B. R. A. S. XII extra number 
p. SI) and we need not wonder that we have a clear Kference 
to the 36 Royal clans of India, in v'hich number SilahAras 
have ^place, in Kalhana’s RAjataranginl of 1154 A. D. The 
Silsh&ras are the only people in this list who do not figure 
in Northern India and who have a kingdom in the south only. 
Rathods And Chftlukyas are both northern Rajputs and southern 
Rajputs but Silahiras are only southern Rajputs or Marathas. 

That these SilSharas though Marathas have alVays been 
considered best Rajputs appears also from a grant of Bhoja 
Sil,5hara dated Saka 1113 (1191 A. D.) quoted in extenso at p. 
105 in Siddhanta-Vijaya recently published at Kolhapur in 
which the SilAhSra king styles himself Kshatriya>SikhA> 
GhudSmani (crest-jewel of the Kshatriyas). 4. The Silfih&ras 
are now Selars counted among the 96 kulis ,of Marathas and 
are looked upon as born in the Yadava or lunar vamsa. 

The second peculiar, thing in these inscriptions is that 
in every one of them along with the .name of the grantor king 
his five ministers are always mentioned by name. That 
ministers should be considered to be of so much importance 
in this Konkan. kingdom alone is really strange. It is possible 
that the modern maxim that kings are not responsible but 
ministers was known and acted upon in this kingdom. The 
prime minister’s name is always prefixed by the epithet Sar- 
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vftdhik&ri 'having all authority* (I. A. V. p. 227) or RSjyaohin- 
tftbh&ra-samudvfthana MahSmStya 'the great minister who 
bears the burden of the oare of the kingdom*. There are some- 
times two ministers for war and peace and a minist^ for land 
register Srlkarana, and always two treasurers (Bhand&garikas) 
possibly one for the public treasury and another for the pri- 
vate one or one for land-tax in kind and the other for cash. 
The collections in kind must always have been difficult for 
accounting, being kept in each division or even village. The 
ministers are usually stated to be five; when Sivaji introduced 
the Ashtapradhana system, he was in 1660 in fact resuscitating 
a practice in the country which was as old as 1000 A. D. and 
even the word Pradhana which is constantly used in these 
inscriptions. 

The third peculiar thing is that the names of these mini- 
sters always end in the termination Aiya which has led 
scholars to believe that these Silaharas, come from Tagara, 
were people from the Andhra country and brought with the 
kings or that they always employed ministers from the 
Andhra country where names usually end in Aiya. Now we 
do not believe that Tagara was in the Andhra country, on 
the contrary, we have already said that it was in the heart of 
MaharSshtra. But even if it were so, the Sila haras had been 
settled for so many centuries in Maharashtra, particularly in 
Eonkan, that they were every inch Marathas, by relationship, 
by sympathies and by language. It is, therefore, unbeliev- 
ably that their sympathies in 1000-1200 A. D. could have lain 
with the people of Andhra who were entirely different in 
manners, in marriage relations and in language. We do not, 
therefore, think that the ministers could have been people from 
Andhra. Nor can it be believed that officers from Karnata 
must have been employed as the Silaharas were subordinate 
to the RSshtrakutas of Mslkhed who were:practically kings of 
Karanataka though they were Marathas. For we think lhat 
the termination “ Aiya *’ is peculiar to Andhra only, not Kar- 
nataka. We do not fin4 in Rashtrakuta or later Chalukya 
records names of donees or others ending in Aiya. The riddle* 
to our mind, is however thus solved. In this tract of the 
country on the w^estcoast, as in Andhra on the east coast, it was 
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usual to designate higher people as Arya of which “ Aiya ” 
is plainly the Prakrit. The Konkan is generally inhabited by non- 
Aryan Koli population and these lower people always addressed 
the superior people of Aryan descent who came to the country 
later and who both subjected and civilized it, as‘Aryas’. In 
Ptolemy’s geography this part of the country is particularly 
called Ariake ; the cultivating population, being non- Aryan. In 
the country above the ghats it is mixed Aryan or Maratha and 
hence there did not arise the practice of addressing the higher 
caste people as “Aiya”, as we see in Andhra where the cultivating 
population was and is non-Aryan stilL We may give our own 
evidence on this point and state that we have heard even in 
these days a Konkan Koli villager a Idress aclerk of higher caste 
as “ Ajja This word of address was simply astonishing as it 
revealed the old practice still alive of addressing higher caste 
poeple as Arya. The names which end in Aiya are not always 
of Brahmins; for in the Kharepatan grant we have Maha- 
devaiya Prabhu and Sri Soraanaiya Prabhu, The Prabhus 
are apparently the ancestors of the modern Kayastha Prabhus of 
Konkan as also Ananta Pai Prabhu mentioned in Aparaditya’s 
grant dated 1187 (B. B. R. A. S. XII p. 333). Brc-hmin names 
sometimes also end in Bhatta while Kshatriya names are some- 
times distinguished by the epithet Bhata and Raula. 

Lastly we have to explain the inexplicablfe expression 
*Hanjamana Nagara-paura Trivarga prabhritin* occurring in 
more than one record of these Silaharas. Hanjamana or Han- 
yaman is no doubt a town and may be identified with Sanjan 
of modern days and of the Arab writers of the 10th and 11th 
centuries. But why should the grant orders be addressed to 
the people of the town of Hanjamana only and why are the people 
three^fold ? Along with the usual officers of towns and talukas 
and provinces these orders are addressed to these particular people 
only. It is suggested that Hanjamana was the old capital town; 
but it does not appear so and the capital was either Puri or 
Thana and the inhabitants of neither are specially addressed* 
The expression can be explained only on the supposition that 
the three kinds of people there were very important. It appears 
probable that this particular part of the country was specially 
popular with foreigners for settlement* It is unfortunate that 
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unlike China and Japan, India did not keep strict watch over the 
ingress of foreigners and allowed any people of any religion to 
enter the country and settle and even to enjoy jurisdiction of 
their own magistrates. These settlements were three and very 
important. There must have been Parsis, Arabs and Jews or 
perhaps Negroes As important trading communities trading with 
the whole country and perhaps as very troublesome communities, 
they had special jurisdictions of their own as related by an 
Arab writer. The three classes of citizens of the town of Han- 
jamana had thus a special importance which required these 
orders to be addressed to them and brought to their notice also. 

There are some other points of interest in these inscriptions 
relating to the general condition of the country which we will 
notice in our general survey. The country contained many 
towns to which foreign trade came such as Sanjan, Sopara, 
Baesein, Thana, Kalyan, Cheul and Chiplun and the customs 
revenue of the country must have always been very great. 
It appears that the fort of Thana was built by these Silaharas 
as in digging a foundation therein the copper plate of Ananta- 
raja dated lOi? was found. The notable beautiful cave temples 
of Elephanta we will describe in a note. 

GENEALOGY OF THE SILAHARAS OF THANA. 

(Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I Part II, Efelhoro's Genealogiea 

E. I. VIII and Gaurishankar's Tod ). 

I Aparajita Insc. 997 A. D. (c. 990 — 1010) 

! 

II Vajjada (o. 1010-1015) III Arikesarii.. ins. 1017 (o. 1015-1025). 

I ; I 1 . 

IV ChhittarSja Ins. 1026 V NSgarSja VI M5mv5nir5ja 

( o. 1025-1045). ( 0 . 1045-1055). Ins. 1060 (c. 1055 1085). 

VII Anantadeva Konka^a Chakravartin Inso. 1094 (c. 1085-1125). 

VIII AparSditya I Inso. 1138 (c. 1125-1145) 

IX Harapttla Inac. 1149.* 1150, 1153 (c 1145-1155). 

X MallilkSrjuna Ids. 1156 (o. 1155-1175). 
yi AparSditya II Konka^a Chakravartin Insc. 1184, 1187 ^o. 1175-1200). 

Eesideva Ins! 1203, 1238 
Some4vara Ins. 1259. 




NOTE 1-HANJAMANA N AQABA. 

The identification of Hanjamana with San jan proposed by many has 
been accepted above. But this is doubted by Dr. Fleet who has republished 
the Bbandup grant of CbbittarSja in E. I. XIT p. 275. Sanjan is the place 
where the Parsis allege that they cameiu 766 A. D. from Divin Kathiawari 
in their migration from Persia. And they say that the name Sanjan is 
the name they gave to their settlement. Dr. Fleet thinks that Hanjamana 
original crunnot be changed into Sanjamana and further that Sanjan men* 
tioned by the Arab trav filers is Sindan on the coast of Cutoh near Cambay 
and not this Sanjan. These are not uusurmountable difficulties and Dr. 
Fleet has not suggested any other town as the Hanjamana of the insorlp- 
t ons. He suggests that it was some administrative head-quarters town 
of the Silaharas beside their capital (p. 59). But this: does not fit in with 
the description Hanjamana Nagara* Nor can Trivarga mean the three 
higher castes, for donatio ns must be known by all classes. Our interpreta- 
tion is that there were three classes of foreigners at Sanjan who had their 
own jurisdiction and who had dealings with the people of the land and 
who, therefore, wore required to know of the grant of inam villages which 
enjoyed many rights. The name Hanjamana is no doubt a difficulty. It 
seems to us that Sanjan was a new settlement made by the Parsis naar a 
village which must have existed at the place. The position of Sanjan is 
very favourable as a safe though small harbour just contiguous to the 
and at present we are told there are remains of a fort near the harbour and 
also of a wall round the town of Sanjan. The remains are worth exploring* 
The Parsis appear to have come during the overlordship of the ChSlukyaa 
of BadSmi and in the Konkan there were many feudatories one of whom 
may be the Jadh iva who gave permission to the Parsis to settle near the 
harbour. The place became probably a plaoe for foreigners to settle and 
they managed their own affairs and had their own magistrates. The name 
Sanjan was probably given by the Parsis and the country people of the 
Konkan pronounced it Hanjamana or Haiyamana which appears to have 
been used in tho inscriptions. Whether Sanjan is the Sindan of the Arab 
writers or not does not matter at all. It is almost certain that Sanjan is a 
Persian town name and it was given to their new settlement by the Parsis 
and not Hanjamana. This was the local proiunciation and it was naturally 
used in Konkan inscriptions. 

It is not necessary to look upon Hanjamana at a separate name given 
to the town &s J. J. Mody tries to do. The difficulty no doubt is to ex- 
plain how ro-got into the name Sanjan which was really the name given 
by the Parsis. Secondly, Trivarga may mean Parsi, Mahomedan and Hindu 
inhabitants also. The Parsis do not consist of three grades. Lastly, 
from Al-Beruni’s description given with distances Sindan is identifiable 
with Sanjan and is to be placed north of Sopara immediately and it 
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may be auggeated that the word Hanjamana-Nagara may be interpreted 
to moan the city of i. e. belonging to ( not named ) Hanjaroana or the 
Anjuman (community) of the Parsis. 

note 2— the elbphakta caves of GHARAPURI. 

A few milea from Bombay by sea» in an island in the wide oreek of 
Thana and Panwel are these oavea with many beautiful carvings in stone 
and also statues. There were two stone elephants at the entrance of the 
principal cave which were visible from the sea and this fact gave rise to 
the name Elephants caves given hj the Portugese who first saw them. 
The town of Purl is now in ruins, but that there was once a great town 
which was then the capital of Konkan, was in fact, the Bombay of the 
6th to 10th century A. D, is proved by the insoriptloas of the SilabSras 
which always mention **PurI Konkan, 14 hundred*' as the name of the 
oountry. The island of Purl must have attracted attention in ancient 
days as a suitable site for a capital, being at the entrance of a large creek 
which is the natural harbouring place for ships trading along the coast 
as well as with distant Arabia. There are some Budhhist remains also 
in this island but most of the structures are Brahmanioal, and these 
appear to belong to the days of the SilShara rule which began probably 
about the 8th century A. D. The style of the architecture and the beauti- 
ful figures carved, according to Bhagvanlal Indraji, belongs to the period 
of the Elora carvings and therefore may be dated from the 8th to the 9th 
century A. D. The Rdshtrakfita king Krisbpa excavated the Elora tem- 
ple and it is probable that the SilShSras excavated these figures in imita- 
tion of their overlords the RSshtrakfitas. And Puri was the capital of 
these earlier SilShSras from the 8th to the 10th centuries. It is possible 
that the AryS DvaipSyanI (island goddess) mentioned in the BbSgavata 
as visited by BalarSma in his pilgrimage refers to the statue of the 
goddess of FSrvatl in one of the caves in this island, and the BhSgavata 
Par3pa may be held from this reference to belong to the 10th century. The 
most impressive Traimurti statue carved in the principal cave is, however, 
the most important work of art in the Elephanta caves and it is not known 
to which SilShara king the credit of it belongs. Purl fell into ruin in 
consequence of the capital being removed to Thani which is a more inland 
and safe harbmr. An account of the SilShSras of Thana would not be 
complete without this short description of Purl and the Elephanta caves 
and we have consequently given this short note on them. 



CHAPTER XIL 

I. LATER CHlLUKYAS OP KALYAN. 

In the Deccan ruled in this sub-period the later ChSlukyas 
who became as powerful as the earlier Chalukyas of Badami 
in the first sub-period described in our first volume or the 
R^shtrakutas of Malkhed in the second. Both Rashtrakutas 
and Chalukyas were Maratha Kshatriyas. The former were 
the most ancient inhabitants of the Deccan of the Aryan race. 
They were supplanted by the eariy Chalukyas and these in 
their turn were conquered by the Rashtrakutas. These Rashtra- 
kutas were again conquered and supplanted by the later Chalu- 
kyas who in their Yevur inscription (1. A. VIII p. 19) have 
given the whole genealogy from the earlier Chalukyas down to 
Tailapa the conqueror of the Rashtrakuta last king Kakkala. 
It is sometimes doubted if the later Chalukyas are really 
descendants of the earlier Chalukyas; but there is no sufficient 
reason to deny this claim which they lay forth in their inscrip- 
tions ; copying as they do the same titles and taking the same 
Manavya gotra (E. 1. IX p. 206 ). The tradition that they were 
lunar race Kshatriyas and ruled for 59 generation? in Ayodhya, 
they appear to have taken from the eastern Chalukyas of 
Vengi ; as stated in Vol. I the earlier Chalukya records do 
not mention these facts. However, we may believe that these 
statements are also true and that the Ch&lukyas came to the 
Deccan sometime about 400 A. D. Their descendant Tailapa 
was son of VikramAditya and Bonthadevi daughter of Laksh- 
mana, king of Chedi. (The Tripura Haihayas seem to have 
usually given their daughters to the Chalukya and RSshtrakuta 
Maratha Kshatriya kings of the Deccan ). Tailapa was pro- 
bably originally a powerful feudatory under Eakkala; it is not 
clear where he had his sway ; possibly it might have been in 
Badami itself ; but Chftlukya inscriptions do not mention his 
original capital. Seizing the opportunity of the decline of 
Rashtrakuta power, Tailapa defeated Eakkala and established 
once again the Chfilukya line of kings in the Deccan. He is 
said to have destroyed two great warriors or generals of Eakkala 
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on the battle-field on whom he relied and who were his associ- 
ates in oppressing the people. ( Yevur grant I. A. VIII p. 17 ). 
He is also said to have conquered Cholas, Andhras, Utkalas as 
also the Maratha feudatory chiefs of the Deccan and ruled 
justly and vigorously in the country of Kuntala as is ex- 
pressly stated in an inscription of the family (1. A. VIII p. 18) 
thus “ securing happiness to the people ** who were probably 
oppressed during the misrule which usually characterises the 
days of the decay of a dynasty. The Chalukya country is 
called Kuntala In most inscriptions and Kuntala is identical 
with what is now called the Southern Maratha country though 
the present language of the people is Kanarese. Indeed the three 
Maharashtras of PulakeMn (Vol. II p, 275) have already been 
noticed as Vidarbha, Maharashtra proper and Kuntala and 
these, forming together the greater Maharashtra, may again 
be described as Northern Maratha country the basin of the 
Tapti and the Wardha, the Central Maratha country the basin 
of the Godavari and the Southern Maratha country the basin 
of the Krishna *:ver which distinguishes Kauntala {1, A. VIII 
p. 18) ; and here Maharashtra and Karnataka meet, tb.e Karna- 
taka proper lying beyond the Tungabhadra and being then 
under the Gangas and later under the Hoyasalas. 

Tailapa ruled for 24 years from 973 to 997. A. D. His wars 
with Munja have been related in Volume II and he is said to 
have finally killed Munja ignominiously. We have already 
expressed a doubt about this story of Gujarat story-tellers; and 
Munja probably died on the battle-field. But the Yevur inscrip- 
tion and the Miraj plates refer, in our view, to the imprisoning 
of a great poet-king. As the Miraj record is dated 1024 A. D. 
and is very near the event, it may be believed that Munja was 
mprisoned afterbeing made captive in war, though we may 
still disbelieve his being kept in a cage or made to beg from 
door to door and finally beheaded. This is too cruel for any 
Indian king and there is no hint of this in this record. (We 
understand the verses here differently from the way in which 
they are taken in the translation in 1. A, XIII p. 17). When it 
is further stated that he conquered a king of Hunas and 
kings of Marwad, Chedi and Utkala, it is probably an exag- 
geration. But there is nothing improbable in it if we remem- 
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ber that Tailapa was now the master of the whole power of the 
Rashtrakuias who in their palmy days had carried their arms 
as far north as Kanauj. There is not the least doubt that his 
general Bharapa held L^ta and opposed and fought with Mula- 
raja Solankhi vrho about the same time founded the northern 
Chalukya kingly power at Patan. 

Tailapa had by his queen Jakabba, a RSshtrakuta princess, 
two sons Satyasraya and Dasavarman; the former of whom 
succeeded him. There is nothing particular recorded of him 
in the Miraj and Yevur records; but the Kharepatan grant 
(published in B. B. R. A S. L) was made during his reign by 
a Silahara prince in Southern Konkan. Now this grant dis- 
closes two or thme facts which are worthy of notice here. In 
this grant the Silahara prince Rattaraja distinctly mentions 
the name of Satyasraya his overlord. But in the grant of the 
Silah§.ra kings of Northern Konkan no overlord is mentioned 
though in their earlier grants they mention the then ruling 
Rashtrakuta king. It seems, therefore, that Northern Konkan 
was not under the later Chalukyas. Secondly, the names 
of ministers are not mentioned in the grant as they are men- 
tioned in the grants of the Northern Silaharas. i nirdly, we find 
the name of the grantee Brahmin with the termination Ary a but 
not Aiya’ as in the others. It is inferrable that in Karnataka, 
people used the termination Arya at least in Sanskrit. 

Satyasraya ruled from 997 to 1008 A* D. and dying child- 
less he was succeeded by Vikramaditya, son of his brother 
Dasavarman or Ya^ovarrnan and Bbagavatl. He has left an 
inscription dated the year of his succession (J. B, R A. S. IV 
p. 4). He ruled for a short time only and he was succeeded 
by his brother Jay asinha whose inscription dated 1019 A. D. 
has been found (1. A. V. p. 17). It mentions that he was a very 
sun to Bhoja lotus and that he defeated the Malwa confederacy. 
It may be taken for truth that Bhoja of Malwa was defeated 
by this king and Bhoja’s efforts to wreak vengeance on the 
Chalukyas of the Deccan for killing Munja were frustrated. 
But the story told by Gujarat chroniclers that Bhoja took 
drastic vengeance on Tailapa himself and killed him is absurd 
(as the Bombay Gazetteer itself points out), as Bhoja came to 
the throne after Tailapa’s death. Nor is it possible, as suggest* 
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ed by the Gazetteer, that the story relates to the successor of 
Tailapa, Vikramaditya who ruled from 1008 to 1018. His reign 
no doubt falls in the early years of Bhoja’s rule but this fact is 
not mentioned in any record of these Chalukyas of the Deccan 
nor of the ParamSras of Malwa. We, therefore, think that 
it is the usual vengeance story, as imaginary as the vengeance 
story of Prithviraja killing Shihabuddin concocted in the RSsS, 
Bhoja may have gained some success over these Chalukyas 
but in the end he was defeated by Jayasinha. 

But Vikramaditya must have suffered extremely from 
the invasion of the rising Chola king Rajaraja who is said to 
have devastated the whole country by his vast army consisting 
of nine lakhs of men and spared not even women and children. 
But this seems also to be a hyperbole of poets though Vikra- 
maditya’s defeat may be accepted as a fact. This hereditary 
fight between the Chalukyas and Cholas or rather between the 
Deccan and Madras continued long and Jayasinha is said to 
have defeated the Chola king Rajendra son of Rajaraja who 
had defeated Satyasraya or his successor Vikramaditya. The 
Miraj grant distinctly states that after conquering the Cholas 
in the south and the seven Konkanas in the west, the king was 
encamped at Kolhapur in his march for conquering the north 
when the grant was made. The seven Konkanas have already 
been enumerated. They are not seven kings and probably they did 
not include Northern Konkan. This grant is dated in 1024 A.D. 

(946S) and after this Jayasinha alias- Jagadekamalla seems to 

have ruled long and defeated even Bhoja of Malwa. Gauri- 
shankar surmises that he was finally killed in battle with Bhoja 
but this surmise may be true of the earlier king Vikramaditya 
(if the story of revenge is to be taken as trae) and not Jayasinha. 
The Yevur record which was drawn up in the days of Vikrama- 
ditya makes no mention of any such sad end of Jayasinha. 

Jayasinha is believed to have died about 1040 and he was 
succeeded by his son Somesvara who was certainly a far 
greater monarch than any of his predecessors. His power is thus 
described in the Yevur grant. “The king of Malwa is anxious 
to find out a Mandala (territory) for refuge. The king of the 

Cholas betakes himself to the forest of palm trees on the se^ 

coast. The king of KSnyakubja hides himself in a valley of the 
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mountain (Himalaya) his mind being restless from fear of 
Sometvara’s power.” The king of Malwa may be Bhoja himself 
as his successor was assisted by Soraesvara and the K&nyakubja 
king must be the effete representative of the Pratih&ras 
vanquished by Mahmud while the Chola king may be Bsjendra 
himself. We have got a graphic account of these events in the 
VikramAnkadevacharita of Bilhana, court-poet of his son 
Vikramfiditya, which may be treated almost as a contemporary 
record though poetical. Therein Somesvara is represented as 
defeating Bhoja and occupying Dh&ra, Bhoja wandering to find 
a place for refuge. He is also shown to have defe.ated Karna 
of Chedi and even killed him in battle ( Vik. I verso 102“03 ). 
But this does not seem to be true. He may have extended his 
conquering expedition into the north as far as Kanauj and the 
Kanauj PratihSraking, as in the days of Mahmud, may have fled 
from his capital and taken refuge in the Himalayas. Though the 
Yevur plate does hot refer to the death of the Chola king it is 
said that in the battle of Koppam fought with RSjendra Chola 
in 1030 A. D. the latter was killed. The Yevur nlate should 
have referred to this event but it merely states that the Chola 
king fled to the sea-coast. As this record was made in the 
days of V ikram&nka, it seems strange that it does not refer to 
the important battle at Koppam on the Tungabhadra wherein 
Bajendra was killed. ^ 

Somefivara is said to have founded Kalyan and made it his 
capital. Where the later Chalukyas had their capital till then 
does not seem clear ; probably they held their court in Malkhed 
the capital of the previous rulers or in Badami their own 
ancient capital. Bilhana distinctly mentions the founding of 
Kalyan, a town near modem Bidar, being perhaps nearer to the 
Cholas the hereditary enemy. Somefivara, like most groat 
Indian kings of this time, was a patron of poets and learned 
men ( Yevur grant and also Bilhana, I and lY ). In 1068, like 
other great Hindu kings of the time such as the noted Dhanga, 
when he fell ill with fever, he put an end to his life by drown- 
ing himself in the TungabhadrS, reciting praises of Siva, on 
Ohaitra vadya 8th Sunday ( Qaurishankar Ojha ). 

While SomoSvara was alive his second son Vikramfiditya 
had distinguished himself by his wisdom and his valour; pro- 
33 
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bably Someeivara’s wars were waged by VikramSditya. When 
Bilhana describes SomeSvara as taking Kancbl. he is only 
stating that VikramSditya his son had really seized and 
plundered EanchL It is not possible that Kanohl was twice 
taken, once by the father and again by the son. Bilhana des- 
cribes VikramSditya as conquering the four directions while his 
father was yet alive. Bilhana relates that he conquered Chera, 
Ceylon, Gangai Konda Chola, Vengi, Gauda and even Assam. 
It is likely that this is an exaggeration of the court-poet, 
though it may bo granted that Vikramaditya conquered the 
whole of southern India. His father died while he was making 
these conquests and ha returned, when he heard of his death, 
to the capital where his elder brother Somesvara had ascended 
the throne. The hero made due obeisance to his elder brother 
and king. The relations between the two were for some time 
very friendly. But eventually a quarrel arose as it was bound 
to arise and VikramSditya left the capital and went towards 
Eanohl. Somesivara sent his forces after him but they were 
defeated. VikramSditya went to BanavSsi and rested there 
for a while, he then turned towards Goa the king of 
which Jayakesin, a Maratha Kadamba, submitted to him and 
gave him large presents. VikramSditya in later life gave his 
daughter in marriage to Jayaketin II grandson of this Goa 
king ( B. B. J. R. A. S. IX pp. 242, 268, 579 ). He then subdued 
the AlGpas and the Cheras and turned towards the Cholas. 
The Chola king made peace with him and gave him his daughter. 
Vikrama thus strengthened returned to the TungabhadrS. 

Events, however, soon happened which eventually placed 
the crown of Kuntala on Vikrama’s bead. The Chola king died 
and his son Vikrama’s brother-in-law was opposed by certain 
opponents. Vikrama marched to Eanchl, placed his new 
brother-in-law on the Chola throne and returned. But RSjiga 
a powerful feudatory again deposed him and with other 
refractory nobles marched against Vikrama, at the same time 
inciting his brother Sometvara to assail Vikrama in the rear. 
Vikrama thus caught between two armies successively fought 
with both on different dates and defeated Somesvara so com- 
pletely that he was taken prisoner. He immediately marched 
on Ealyan and deposing Sometvara placed the crown on his own 
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head. This event happened in 998 S. or 1076 A- D. ; Some^vara 
thus reigned from 1069 to 1076. 

Vikramaditya was the greatest king of the later Chalukyas 
and he also ruled long from 1076 to 1126 A. D. He assumed the 
title of Tribhuvana-Malla. (As the earlier Cb&lukyas called 
themselves by some name ending in Vallabha and the RSshtra- 
kutas by names ending in Varsha, the later Chalukyas called 
themselves by names ending in Malla. The first kingTailapa 
assumed the name Ahavamalla, a name again taken by 
SomeSvara T, Vikrama’s father.). Vikramaditya started an era of 
his own like his contemporary Gujarat Chalukya king J ayasinha. 
It is a strange coincidence- that these contemporary kings were 
equally great and founded eras of their own which lasted for a 
time only and finally died (Fleet in I. A, XIII p. 189). 

Vikramaditya is said to have married Chandralekhft 
daughter of a SilShdra prince of Karahataka and Bilhana 
describes the smyamvara of the princess. It is probably an 
unhistorical description; for svayamvaras or self-choice marri- 
ages were a dead institution at this time. And where Vikrama 
the imperial lord of the Deccan becomes a suitor, it is impossible 
for the bride to marry any other prince for the other princes 
must all be feudatories. The princess was a lady of extraordinary 
beauty as it is recorded by Ealhana that Harsha king of 
Kashmir intended to invade Karn&taka for the possession of 
that princess •* this is also, we think, another poetical but unreal 
fancy. Vikrama as usual with kings of those days had many 
wives and these queens had separate villages assigned to them. 

Jayasinha younger brother of Vikrama who had been 
appointed ruler of Banavasi rebelled and advanced against him 
with a large force. He waA-Jiowever, defeated and eventually 
taken prisoner. Bilhana represents Vikrama as pardoning 
him. Vikrama’s long rule was practically undisturbed but a 
confederacy of kings of the south led by the Hoyaaala king 
Vishpu-Vardhana assisted by Gh)a Eadambas and others in* 
vaded his kingdom and devastated it upto the Erishnft (I. A. 

* 1 jfijpr ii 
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II p. 300 and B. B. R. A. S. XI p. 244 ). A chieftain Achagi of 
the Sinda family was sent against it and it was signally de- 
feated. The king himself had to fight with Chola and there also 
he gained success. Achagi is said to have conquered many 
kings including those of Gujarat and Malwa but these may be 
taken to be unimportant operations. 

Generally speaking the reign of Vikrama was a happy 
period for the Deccan. He founded a new town named Vikra- 
mapura. That literature flourished under him and that his 
government was law-regulated may be known from the single 
fact that his minister VijnaneSvara wrote his famous commen- 
tary, the Mitakshara, on the Yajnavalkya Smriti which is 
recognised as the leading Hindu law treatise all over India 
except Bengal and which is respected even by the lawyers and 
law-courts of British India. It seems that law was studied in 
India in all the great Hindu states of this time; for besides 
the Mitakshara, we find that Aparaditya Silahara king of 
Thana himself wrote a learned commentary on Yajnavalkya 
Smriti a little after this and at Kanauj Lakshmldhara wrote 
Vyavaharakalpataru under the patronage of Qovindaohandra. 
The three verses at the end of each section of the Mitakshara 
praise to the skies the rare combination of the three great 
items the most beautiful city Ealyan, the most learned pandit 
viz. Vijnanesyara and the most powerful monarch Vikrama 
**ruling from the Himalayas to Rameshwar and from the 
eastern to the western ocean 

Vikramanka was succeeded in A. D. 1126 (25 or 27) by his 
son Somesvara III who Was as great a monarch as his father 
but who was greaterSthan he in one respect, being a learned 
man himself. His work ManasolUsa or Abhilashitartha- 
Chihtemani is a compendium of many sciences, politics, mili- 
tary art, horse and elephant rearing, poetry, dialectics, music, 
astronomy ; in short all sciences which lead to the happiness 
of man. In astronomy he gave the Dhruvankas (constants to 
be added ) for calculations of planets for Friday the first of 
Chaitra Saka 1051, which shows that the work was composed 
in the fifth year of his reign. Coming after a long reign he 
must be taken to have been a grown-up man when he came to 
the throne and he naturally ruled for 11 years only. 
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Somesvara was succeeded by his son Jagadekamalla in 
1138 and he was succeeded by his brother Tail apa II in 1150 A.D. 
The power of the Chalukya line now declined and Tailapa’s 
coinmander-in-chief Vijjala, a Kalachuri, rebelled against him. 
Vijjala was assisted by a feudatory king of Kolhapur named 
Vijayftrka and also a Kakatiya king of independent Telin- 
gana. Tailapa was taken prisoner but liberated. After a few 
years during which he was almost held a prisoner in Kalyaii, 
he left the capital aijd retired to Annigeri in Dharwad district 
where he ruled for a time over a limited extent of territory, 
while Vijjala usurped the Ch&lukya power and ruled at Kalyan- 
In 1162 A. D. he again attacked TaiUpa II driving him south- 
wards to Banavasi, and declared his independence. Of this 
Kalachuri usurpation we will speak separately. 

When the Kalachuri power declined, Vijjala being assassi- 
nated, the Lingayat sect rising in rebellion against him, Some- 
dvara, a son of Tailapa II, regained the Ch&lukya kingdom and 
established himself at Annigeri in 1182 A. D. with the assis- 
tance of a loyal feudatory named Brahma (LA. II). The 
Yftdavas of Devagiri and the Yadavas of Dvftra-Samudra were, 
however, rising to power and they attackea Brahma. VIra- 
Ballftla of the Hoyasala line defeated Brahma and the Western 
Chftlukya power was finally supplanted by the Yftdavas. No- 
thing is heard about Somesvara after Saka 1111 or 1189 A. D. 

Minor branches of the Chftlukyas must have ruled in several 
places in Maharftshtra and one such ruled in the Konkan, where 
a grant has been found of a Cbftlukya king come from Kalyan. 
And Maratha families of the name of Chftlke are still found in 
the Batnagiri district. The Dubai family of Karhad, however, 
though Chftlukya, belongs to the Northern Chftlukya clan 
with the Bhftradvftja gotra as stated already in Vol. II. 

The later Ghftlukyas have left so many inscriptions and 
these have been known from so early a date (Walter Elliot 
of Madras Civil Service presented to the Royal Asiatic Society 
of London copies of 595 inscriptions of the kings of Southern 
India in 1835, J. R. A. S. IV), that their history has been well 
told by many an able scholar since long; notably by Sir 
Dr. R. O. Bhandarkar and Dr. Fleet. And in the above sum- 
mary we have closely followed the account given by the for* 
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raer in his Early History of the Deccan; we have added 
only a few remarks of our own and some interesting new 
facts. It is really impossible to study all the inscriptions 
which Kielhorn has given in his Southern Inscriptions list 
under the later ChSlukyas of Kalyan, as even these are so 
many as 175 from No. 140 to No. 315. But we think that 
the history of the later Chftlukyas has long been well traced out 
by scholars and there are very few points in dispute regarding 
them except perhaps the question whether they were Maratha 
or Karnatak kings, a distinction without a difference. 

GENEALOGY OF THE LATER CHALUKYAS OF KALYAN. 

(Bhandarkar in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I Part II and Kielhorn'i 
genealogies E. I. VIII) 

I Tailapa Narmadi Ahavamalla HaparSga (973-997 A. D.) 

Inso. S 895. 902, 4, 11. 19 

! 

/ » I 

II Saty&sraya (997-1008 A. D.) Dasavarman (Vasovarman) 

I nso. 924, 30. | 

HI Vikramadit.'** I Tribhuvannmalla IV Jayaeinha Jagadt-kmalla 
(1009-1018 A. D.) Inso. S 930 (1018-1040 A. D.) In*c. S 940. 41, 44, 

I 46. 50. 55. 57 & 62 
V Somesvara I Abavainalla (1040-106H A. D.) 


VI Scme^vara II Bbuvanaikamalla VII Vikarmaditya II Tflbhuvana- 
(1068-1076 A, D.) lose. S 993, 96, 77. malla (1076-1125 A. D.) Inso. S 

999, 1001, 4, 6, 8, 9. 13, 15, 17, 18, 20 dko. 

I ^ 

VIII Some6vera III (1126-1138 A. D.)* 

Inso. S 1051, 52 

! 

IX Jegadekamalla Pratspaebandra X Tailapa II Nurmadi* 
(1138-1150 A. D.) Into. S 1161, 64, Trailokyamalla 

66, 69, 73 (1150-1182 A. D.) Inso. S 1076, 77 

XI Some^yara IV Tribhuvanamalla 
(1182-1187 A. D.) Inso. S 1106, 1111. 


* Kidhorn mentions hers the brother of VikrsmSditys Jayssinha and hit son Vishnu* 
vsrdhans Viisyiditys and also a son of his own Jsyakanjs who ruled snbordinately from 

1081 to llif A. and died before his father. 
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The history of these kings may be given in brief as they 
did not rule long and were practically usurpers. Vijjana 
(Bijjala) was a Kalachuri feudatory. The Kalaohuris of Tripura 
usually gave their daughters to the Deccan kings and he must 
have been a descendant of a minor chief who had some Jaghir 
granted to him as a relation of some Chalukya queen. In a 
grant published in A. S. Western India N o. 10, he is described 
as a Maham and ales vara under Jagadeka-Malla. Becoming 
powerful as oommander-in-chief, he set aside his master and 
declared himself king of Kalyan in about 1162 A. D. (or 1159). 
He was, however, murdered in a religious feud. He had a 
Brahmin minister named Basava who founded a new sect 
called Lingayat, more in opposition to Jains than to the Brah* 
mins. The details of this schism we will give in our religious 
survey chapter later. Vijjana was a Jain and persecuted the 
Jangamas (religious recluses of the Lingayats). The actual 
circumstances of this quarrel cannot be given as diametrically 
opposite accounts are given by Jains and Lingayats. It is 
diflScult to determine the truth ; nor is it necessary for purposes 
of general history. It is certain that Vijjana was murdered in 
1167 A. D. He was succeeded by his son Soma (Some&vara or 
Sevideva). His queen made a grant to Brahmins which he 
confirmed (I. A. X p. 183), He ruled till 1178 A. D., when he 
was succeeded by his son Sankama. He has left some incrip- 
tions. In 1183 power was wrested from him by the dispossessed 
Chalukya king Somesvara as related before. The Kalachuri 
kings thus ruled from about 1160 to 1184 or about 24 years 
only. But their reign is signalised by the rise of the Lingayat 
sect and in their time Jainism declined among the Vaidyas of 
the Deccan and Buddhism entirely disappeared ; the VTaisyas 
now in the S. M. country being generally Lingayats (Bombay 
Gazetteer Vol. 1 part II p, 288). 

Of the social and religious transformation of Hindu society 
which began under these and preirous kings in the Deccan as 
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also in the whole of India and of the progress and then decline 
of Jainism in the south, we will speak at length in the last book 
in which a general survey of the condition of Che country will, 
as usual, be taken. 

J. E. A. S. IV (1837) states (p. 19) that the Kalachuris 
derived their descent from one Santarasa who according to the 
Jain guru of Malkhed was the Mahamandalesvara of Ealyan 
itself, born in the family of the Kalachhris of Eftlanjarapura 
( described in chapter 6 ). It gives the genealogy from Vijjana 
eighth descendant of Santarasa as follows: — 

Vijjana Tribhuvana-Malla 

L 

1 i 

Bomesvara Deva-or Bao MorSri. Sankamadeva Khava-Malla. 


CHAPTER XIIL 


THP: eastern GANGAS of TRIKALINGA and ORISSA. 

During this sub-period of Hindu Indian history, a new 
kingly line came to power in the Kalinga country. The 
Eastern Gangas of Trikalinga are treated by Kielhorn as a 
Northern India line properly enough, though Kalinga (modern 
districts of Vizagapattam and Ganjam) is by race and language 
a southern country. But from the most ancient times, Anga, 
Vanga and Kalinga are always leagued together, as Bihar and 
Bengal or Orissa are leagued together in modern* history. 
Kalinga was, however, in very ancient days taken possession 
of by Aryan invaders and though in prehistoric times it was 
considered a sin for Aryans to visit, much more to reside in 
the country, from before the days of Asoka and even in the 
days of the Brahmanas, Aryans came in numbers to settle 
therein. Asoka conquered the country great effort, 

killing a lakh of people and the country became Buddhist. 
The country consisted of three parts even in the days of Pliny 
and hence probably arose the name Trikalinga (Vizagapattam 
Gazetteer p. 26). This fashion of prefixing a number to names 
of southern countries may be seen in the mention of three 
Maharashtras, seven Konkanas and Trairajya Pallavas (Vol. I 
p. 286 ). What these three parts were it is difficult to state. 
They probably meant 1 Kalinga proper, consisting of the East 
Coast Districts of Ganjam, Vizagapattam and GodSvari 
2 Andhra the territory above the Eastern Ghats and 3 perhaps 
Odra or Orissa to the north of the Mahanadi, Vengi being 
considered distinct from Trikalinga (Vol. I p. 304). Till about 
the end of the ninth century Kalinga was certainly under the 
Eastern Chalukyas of Vengi whose capital lay to the south 
of the Godavari. The common people of the country were 
Dravidians and these and even the incoming Aryans then spoke 
and now speak the non-Aryan language called Andhra or Telugu. 

The Eastern Gangas who rose to power in the beginning of 
the nth century 9 A. D., in their inscriptions, state that they 
34 
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originally came from the south (Kolahala town in Gangavftdi 
J. Bengal LXV part; I p. 237) and were long established in the 
country. Taking advantage of the downfall of the Vengi 
Chalukyas about this time before the rising Chola power, the 
Eastern Gangas became independent under Vajrahasta. His 
son Rajaraja was married to Kupasundari daughter of Rajendra, 
a most powerful Chola king who practically destroyed Vengi 
power. Their son was Anantavarman Choda-Ganga, probably 
called so because he was descended from Gangas and Cholas. 
He was the most powerful king of this family, as usual the 
third and also as usual he reigned long. Inscriptions of these 
kings have been found and as the Gangas in a sense inherited 
the power and the system of government of the Eastern 
Chalukyas of Vengi, their inscriptions are very definite and 
always give the Saka era of the inscription as also the exact 
periods of rule of the several kings. Nay they even give the 
exact date, day, month and year of the coronation of the last or 
most important king. And even the gotra of the family with 
detailed descent from the moon is given in their inscriptions. 
There is thus nr indefiniteness about these kings or their dates 
and we proceed to give their history as deduced from their 
inscriptions. Unfortunately the praises of kings are as usual 
fulsome and without much historical detail. But there are a 
few references to contemporaneous kings and from these some 
light is thrown on the general history of Hindu India. 

The first important king who rose to power as stated above 
in Trikalinga was Vajrahasta 11. His grant dated 1058 A. D- 
published in E. 1. IV p. 175-189 gives full details about this 
family. It belonged to the lunar race and had the Atreya 
gotta. The original ancestor who gave his name to the family 
was Gangeya (not Bhishma). It obtained power in Kalinga 
through the favour of Siva named Gokarna whose temple was 
on the Mahendra mountain. The family was first feudatory, 
endowed with the five sounding instruments. It was divided 
into five branches which united sometime about the ninth 
century A. D. Vajrahasta who was crowned in 1038 A. D. is 
first styled Paramabhattaraka etc. showing that he was the 
first independent king. He was a Parama MUhesvara or 
devout devotee of Siva, as usual with the kingly families of 
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the time. It seems that he defeated both Vengi and Orissa 
kings. He ruled for 30 years. He has left some inscriptions 
two of which have been mentioned against his name by 
Kielhorn. His inscription dated 1058 is chiefly in prose and 
very terse and gives the exact time with not only the year, 
month &c. but the exact lagrta and the position of the moon and 
other planets at the auspicious moment of coronation. He 
issues the grant from Kalinga-nagara which has been identi- 
fied with the place now named Mukhalingam in the Pfirlakimedi 
Taluka of the Ganjam District some miles distant from the sea 

Vajrahasta was succeeded by his son Rajaraja in 1068 A. D. 
He ruled for eight years. In an insciiftion of his son 
Avantivarman (I. A. XVI II p 166) w'e are told that he assisted 
VijaySditya of Vengi against the Chola king as also Utkala 
(against probably the Sena king). Eastern Chalukya history 
given in Vol. I (p. 310) shows Vijayaditya ruling from 1043 to 
1078. Before him there is shown an interregnum of 27 years 
which probably gave the opj ortunity to these Gangas of 
Kalinga to assume independence. In an inscription of the 
Brahmin feudatory Vanaraja of Rajaraja (E. L IV p. 314) it is 
stated that Vanaraja first fought with Chola ( probably in 
assisting Vijayaditya) and then conquered Vengi and plun- 
dered it, killing one Danarnava. This inscription is dated 
1075 A. D. and Rajaraja appears to have ruled till 1076. 

Rajaraja was married to Rupasundari a daughter of the 
great Chola king Rajendra but this did not prevent his fighting 
with Cholas for protecting Vengi. Anantavarman son of 
Rajaraja and Rupasundari succeeding Rajaraja became, as said 
above, the greatest king of this line. He has left many 
inscriptions (Kielhorn mentions four against his name, 
Genealogies E. I. VIII). The inscription dated iMfclO noted above 
(1. A. XVIII p. 166) is most detailed. It mentions that Rajaraja 
fought against Dramila (Chola) and protected Vijayi^ditya. 
Anantavarman also himself set up Vengi in the east and 
Utkala in the west and thus set up two pillars of victory in 
two directions. Cholas allege that they conquered Kalinga at 
this time but it does not appear to be likely. Anantavarman is 
better known as Chodaganga a name which we have explained 
above. His coronation year is given as 1076 A. D. with 
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exact details about the auspicious moment, and he made a 
grant on that account (I. A. XVIII p. 163) and there are three 
more grants of his dated 1081, 1118 and 1135 published in the 
same I. A. XVIII in one of which he makes a grant to a Siva 
temple built by his father and hence named Rajar!ljesvara. 

In the long detailed copperplate inscription published in 
Bengal J. R. A. S. LXV part I p. 240, it is stated that Chodaganga 
eventually conquered and annexed Utkala or Orissa and 
thereby got land, treasures, ItOO elephants, 10,000 horses -?tc. 
as from the churning of the ocean of Utkala." This s ?ems t(? 
show that at this time the Eesari dynasty ended in Orissa. It 
is further stated that Chodaganga built the present great 
temple of the god Jagann^tha “ who created and is coextensive 
with the whole world, a temple where even Lakshmi was glad 
to reside leaving her father’s home” (V. 28). Chodaganga in his 
inscription calls himself Parama Vaishnava. This change of 
worship shows that the Vishnu cult was now becoming 
supreme not only in Kalinga but also in Orissa and a little 
later in Bengal where Lakshmanasena also became a Parama 
Vaishnava. Of this rise and spread of Vaishnavism we will 
speak in detail in our religious survey chapter. 

In this long inscription of 105 long-metred verses besides 
the last prose portion, Chodaganga is praised the highest. 
He is further said to have defeated a Mandara king whose 
capital was destroyed and who fled beyond the Ganges. Who 
this king was cannot be determined. Chodaganga reigned 
long described as 70 years in this inscription; but the coro- 
nation year of his son Kamarnava is given in this inscription 
as 1064 S or 1142 A. D. showing that Chodaganga ruled 
sixty-six years (1076-1142). His son’s rule extended over 
10 years only. Coming after a long reign his reign was 
naturally short as he must have been quite an elderly person 
when he came to the throne. In 1152 A. D. he was succeeded 
by his half-brother Raghava who also ruled for a short time 
i. e. 13 years. He was succeeded by a third son of Chodaganga 
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named Rajaraja in 1167 ; he probably came to the throne young 
and ruled 25 years v/hen he was succeeded in 1192 I y a fourth 
son of Chodaganga named Aniyanka Bblma. Customary praise 
is bestowed on all those kings in this long inscription (Bengal 
LXV part II) and they are generally said to have defeated 
their enemies. Their coronation dates with auspicious con- 
junctions are, however, not given and this probably shows 
that their reigns were not very important Aniyanka Bhima 
or Ananga Bhima naturally reigned only 10 years. Orissa 
seems to be now corhpletely under the Gangas as a Gautama- 
gotra lunar-race Kshatriya feudatory of Orissa named Sva- 
pnesvara fought many battles for Aniyanka Bhima and built 
the Svapnesvara-MeghavShana ( Siva ) temple in Orissa during 
his reign and recorded a Prasasti there ( Bengal J. R. A, S, 
LXVT p. 18). 

Aniyanka Bhima was succeeded in 1202 by his son Rajaraja 
who ruled for 17 years. Rajaraja is the last king we will notice 
in this chapter, though many kings ruled after him for about 
two centuries more and the last inscription we have of this 
line is one of Narasinlia dated 1384 A. D. referred to above as 
the long inscription in LXV Bengal (page 260). When and how 
this dynasty fell does not clearly appear but the country was 
probably seized by another family in the days of t|ie Bahamani 
kings as will be stated later on. 

We may add a few general remarks about this dynasty. 
It was a lunar race dynasty and in its inscriptions following 
the Eastern Ghalukyas, a detailed genealogy from the moon is 
given wherein Gangeya is said to be a sou of Turvasu, second 
sonofYayati. The lurvasus along with the Yadus are men- 
tioned in the Rigveda (Vol. II p. 288), but they are said therein 
to have finally become extinct or merged with the Panchalas. 
In the Ganga inscriptions it is said that Turvasu was childless 
and obtained a son by propitiating the Ganges The southern 
lainilies Chola, Pandya, Kerala and Kola are stated, in the 
Hari-vansa also, to be descendants of Turvasu to whom in the 
division of earth, Yay^ti assigned the south-east. Chola, PSndya 
and other southern kingdoms are of ancient date ; but that they 
do not claim descent from Yadavas shows that they are distinct 
from the Mahftrastra Aryans. The Gangas also in their inscrip- 
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tions claim descent from Turvasu and belong to the southern 
mixed Aryan group. 

These Gangas were, however, thoroughly orthodox and of 
the Vedic religion. They were previously worshippers of 
Siva. They patronised Siva worship in Andhra which is even 
now predominently Saivite. The later kings were, however, 
Vaishnavas probably from inspiration from Orissa which was 
also previously Saivite but in this period became the home of 
Vaishnavism. 

These kings were as learned and patrons of learned men as 
kings in other countries at this time in India. Though the 
names of noted Sanskrit authors in their court are not yet 
known, we may accept the praise bestowed on these kings 
notably on Rajaraja and on Anantavarman Chodaganga in this 
respect viz. that Sri and Sarasvatl both resided amicably in 
Rajaraja’s mouth and that Chodaganga was learned in the Vedas 
and the Sastras and even in architecture and other fine arts as 
if Sarasvatl herself was his nurse.* His taste for architecture 
is immortalised m the Jagannath temple in Puri, He was in 
this way 'a true follower of Bhoja of Malwa. The Telugu 
language developed under the Gangas also and we actually 
find Telugu in an inscription of Rajaraja ( E. I. IV p..314 ). The 
Lanchhana or crest of these kings was a bull# 

ORISSA 

We will conclude this chapter with a brief reference to 
Orissa which pra^itically formed part of Trikalinga in this 
sub-period. Odra along with Paundra was Dravida or non-^ 
Aryan in ancient times and the home still of Sabaras, as 
also of Khonds, and of Bhuryas and Imayas, of Utkalas and 
Mekalas ( Cuttnck Gazetteer p. 17 ). It was, however, early 
settled by Aryans but these Brahmins and Kshatriyas in 
Buddhist times became degraded and new Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas came in tae days of the Kesari kings and established 
Siva worship in place of Buddhist worship introduced by Atoka, 

ii ( J- A. 8. Bengal LXV p. 381 ) 
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The history of these Kesari kings is given in VoL I chapter 12. 
They ruled from the 8th to 12th century. The Cuttuck Gazetteer 
states that some persons doubt the existence of these Kesari 
kings as no epigraphio evidence is found about them. But 
the Gazetteer adds that this doubt no longer can be entertained 
as two inscriptions of Udyota Kesari have been found, 
one in a cave in the Khandagiri hill and the other in the 
Brahmesvara temple at Bhu vanes vara. M. Sylvan Levi has 
also pointed out that in a Japanese version of a Buddhist Sutra 
sent by a Buddhist monk in 796-798 as from a king of Utkala 
to a Japanese Emperor the king’s name is given as Pararaa 
MShesvara Maharaja Subhakara Kesari ( Cuttuck Gazetteer 
p. 22 ). These are new facts which are found in this Gazetteer 
and though relating to history given in VoL I we record them 
here for the sake of completing that history. The Gazetteer 
gives further details about the temples built at Bhuvanesvar 
by these Kesari kings. These stately temples exhibit the fine 
architecture of the time and the ample resources of these kings. 

From Chola records we learn that Orissa wp.s conquered by 
Rajendra in 1021 but the conquest was not permanent. The 
Eastern Gangas who became powerful hereafter, however, 
conquered and permanently annexed Orissa and an inscription 
of Chodaganga dated 1118 A. D, states that he was complete 
master of Orissa. The famous temple of Jagannattf, as already 
stated, was built by him ( probably about 1150 ) as also a temple 
named Gangesvara after him at Jaipur. Raghava son of 
Chodaganga was defeated by Vijayasena of Bengal ( Gazetteer 
p. 24 ) but it is doubted if this is the Raghava defeated by him, 
as this Raghava’s rule extended from 1156 to 1170 and Vijaya- 
sena could not have reigned so late. We have already 
noticed the building of the grand temple of Meghesvara at 
Bhuvanesvara by a brother-in-law of the next king ( Aniyanka 
Bhima 1193-1198 ditto ). 

Orissa was invaded by armies of the Sultans of Bengal 
( Lakhnauti ) and in an inscription in a Jagannath temple in 
OhateSvara in Cuttuck District, Vishnu a Brahmin minister of 
Bhima is said to have fought and defeated Yavanas. The 
Tabakat and other Mahomedan histories mention many raids 
by Bengal Mahomedan Sultans into Orissa and even Firoz 
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Tughlaq of Delhi attacked it. The kings of Vijayanagar as 
also the Bahainani kings attacked Orissa and its Gajapati 
kings. At last in 1435 on the death of the last Ganga king, his 
minister Kapilendradeva with the aid of the Bahamani king 
Adilshah II seized the kingdom and founded a new solar 
dynasty ( Cuttuck Gazetteer p. 25 ). 

GENEALOGY OF THE EASTERN GA.NGA8 OF TRTKLINGA. 

Vajrahasta I r. 35 years » 984-101 9) 

MadhukSmSri^ava r. 19 years (1019-1* 38) 

I Vajrahaita IT r. 30 \ears (1038-1068) Insc, 1058 

II RSjSrfijS r. 8 ears (1068-1076) Insc. 1075 
m* RSjasundri d. of RSjendrachola 

III Anantavarman Ohodaganga r. 70 years (1076-1142) 

built the famous JagannSth temple. 

L 

I I t 

IV ESm3rpava V RSghava r. 15 y. VI Rajaraja r. 15 y. (1167 -1182) 
r. 10 years (1142-1162) (1152-1167) 1 

I 

VII Aniyanka Bhima r. 10 years 

(1182-1192) 

VIII Rsjar3ja r. 17 years (1192-1209) 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CHOLAS OF TANJORE, 

It is a phenomenon worthy of historical note that in the 
several divisions of India, forceful persons appeared at about 
the same time and established new kingdoms or raised the old to 
glory at the beginning of this sub-period of Mediaeval Hindu 
Indian history ( except unfortunately- in the Madhyadesia or 
Kanauj). Thus Mularaja founded the Chalukya kingdom in 
Gujarat in 974 A. D. and Munja established the glory of the 
Paramaras in Malwa in 974 A. D. Tailapa founded the later 
Chalukya kingdom in the Deccan in the same year and the Chola 
king Rajaraja I raised the Chola kingdom of South India to power 
and fame in 985 A.D. While Mahipala again raised the tottering 
Psla power in Bengal in 980 A.D., Dhanga estalished the Bundel- 
khand renown for valour in the battle of 980 fought with 
Sabuktagin who founded the young Ghazni kingdom itself in 
977 A. D. The appearance of powerful men of energy and 
ambition in the last quarter of the tenth century A. D. and at 
about the same time is striking and leads to inferences which 
are outside the scope of history. 

Of such forceful men, Rajaraja Chola was not the least* 
He was the successor of Aditya Chola who had already done 
much to raise the Chola power by freeing it from Pallava 
dominion. Rajaraja I by his energy and valour raised the Tamil 
land or South India as we may call it, to the position of a 
South Indian empire and the Cholas enjoyed this position for 
nearly a century not only in South India but ‘ over a large 
portion of the adjoining territory. The history of this Chola 
kingdom ( which properly falls within the period treated of in 
this volume ) is well told by Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar as 
also by Dr. Smith in his Early History of India and we give 
here a short summary of it from these authors, with a few 
remarks of our own, especially because the records of these 
Chola kings, numerous as they are, are solely in Tamil and 
Eanarese and thus are beyond our personal study of them. 

35 
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The Tamil country or South India is a distinct part of the 
Indian continent, in climate, soil, products, population and 
language. It is called Dravida in ancient Sanskrit literature, 
Dramila being another form often used in inscriptions. The 
people are Dravidian par excellence by race as the people of 
the Pan jab are Aryans by race par excellence. Yet Tamil 
civilization was high in most ancient times and the Aryan 
immigrants being few were converted into Dravadians by 
language and even by race. The three kingly families Chola, 
Pandya and Kerala are noted even in the Mahabharata and the 
Harivamsa and are said to be descended from Turvasu son of 
Yayftti. The country is fertile but hot, plain in the east and 
mountainous in the west and produced even then certain articles 
which were its own viz. pearls, pepper and beryl prized in the 
western world which brought Roman gold to the land in 
abundance ( Smith ). We may add a fourth article viz. cotton 
and the Tamil country produced fine cotton cloth even in the 
days of the Mahabharata ; for Chola and Pandya kings are said 
therein to ha\ 3 brought presents of extremely fine cotton cloth 
to Yudhishthira at the time of his RSjasuya or Imperial corona- 
tion, The Tamil country was thus prosperous and known from 
of old and Aryan, Buddhist and Jain religions strove for 
mastery here and the same intensity of religious animosity 
prevailed in this sub-period ( as we shall show in our chapter 
on religious survey ) as prevailed in ancient time and as even 
continues to this day. 

In this old Dravida country and in this old Chola family? 
R&jarSja I came to the throne in 985 A. D. Like all ambitious 
kings he first paid attention to the raising and maintaining of 
an efficient army and then expanding his territory by the aid 
of that force. He trained up the Vellakurais or local bowmen 
as Shivaji trained up the Mawlas and he had several regiments 
of these named after his own titles ( Aiyar’s Historical Sketch 
of Ancient Deccan p. 245 ). He also had an elephant corps 
and infantry ( in which Telugu people were chiefly enrolled ). 
He kept also select body-guards like Mahmud. He ruled in 
Tanjore and from thence extended his dominion south, west 
and north, by conquering FSndya, Kerala and Pallava kings. 
He even destroyed the Chera fleet on the west coast. From 
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these conquests he got immense booty in gold, silver and pearls 
which is not incredible. He also conquered Oangav&di, 
Kudamalai ( Coorg ), Nolambavadi ( Bellary ) and Vengi of the 
Eastern Chalukyas and even Ealinga. These conquests meant, 
in our view, not annexation but mere subjugation of the 
territories. For in Vengi he established Saktivarman an 
Eastern Chalukya king as his feudatory. He gave his daughter 
to the next successor Vimaladitya ( See Vol. I p. 310 ) ; and 
this relationship was continued as Vimala’s son and also 
grandson married Chola princesses. This sort of marriage is 
peculiar to the southerners who like to marry a daughter of the 
maternal uricle (a marriage prohibited by the Smritis) even from 
the days of Srikrishna and Rukmini, of Arjuna and SubhadrH, 
Rajaraja also conquered Ceylon and assigned a part of its 
revenues to the maintenance of the Rajarajesvara (Siva) temple 
he hereafter built at Tanjore, a temple which has perpetuated 
his name in South India ( Aiyar p. 248 ). He finally attacked 
Satyasraya, Western Chalukya king and defeated him signally 
with a force the number of which is exaggerated to 9 lakhs of 
men and a cruelty which extended to the slaughtering of 
women, children and Brahmins, a thing unheard of in Hindu 
conflicts. This conquest certainly added to his renown, power 
and wealth and enabled him to build the superb and stupendous 
Rajarajesvara temple at Tanjore and also other* structu^^es 
elsewhere which testify to the high skill in sculpture and 
architecture of South Indian wwkmen and builders. 

But Rajaraja I was not only a great conqueror and a great 
builder but also a great administrator. South India is known 
from ancient times for its irrigation works but the great 
works of irrigation from the Kauveri were built by Rajaraja 1. 
He also surveyed and settled the country in 1011 A. D. The 
survey and settlement was so minute that “ even 6 ” 2 ~« 8 ,V(>o 7 ooo 
of a Veli was measured and assessed for revenue” (Aiyar 
p. 249). This establishes the reputation of the revenue admini- 
strators and mathematicians of those days in South India a 
reputation still possessed by its administrators and mathe- 
maticians. Dr. Smith mentions a revenue survey under- 
taken by a successor of Rajaraja in 1086 A. D., the date of the 
Doomsday register in England (E. H. I. p. 486 3rd Edn). 
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As a devotee of Siva BSijaraja loved the stirring hymns 
composed in Tamil by Saiva saints like Appar and others 
(63 in number) and he set up their images and made provision 
for the recitation of their hymns in the Rajarajesvara temple! 
It may be further stated that he set up the images of his 
father and his mother (who burnt herself with her husband’s 
dead body as Sati) both of whom were revered as pious persons 
throughout the Tamil land. 

Lastly Rajaraja was a patron of music and dancing and 
heinvited and settled in Tanjore female dancers as also singers, 
pipers and drummers. Natyasastra was specially studied and 
practised in music-halls built for the purpose. Colleges were 
also built and learned teachers were appointed to them and 
they t^i light literature and Sastra to students in these and in 
temples { Aiyar p. 251). 

Rajaraja was extremely religious, it need not be told, and 
he made many gifts to Brahmins and temples and his queens 
and officers also made such gifts. But the gift ceremony of 
Tuladana made by him deserves a special mention viz. the 
weighing of the king in gold and its gift to Brahmins, a mode 
of gift which appears to have become very popular in this 
sub-period as it is frequently mentioned even in inscriptions 
oi Kanauj and Trikalinga kings. It is further related that 
RajarSja’s chief queen passed through a golden cow on that 
occasion which thus multiplied the gift of gold to Brahmins 
(a manner of gift rarely heard or thought of). Of coarse 
Brahmins who are real Brahmins and who pass a religious life 
in teaching or worshipping deserve to be cared for by the state 
and such gifts served the purpose of modern educational and 
ecclesiastical endowments. 

The administration of the country under RajarSja was 
detailed and civilized and registers were duly kept and super- 
visors appointed for all state business. Aiyar has not noticed, 
however, the elaborate village system of panchSyat admini- 
stration which obtained in South India particularly and which 
is noticed by Dr. Smith who admires it and observes that it 
is a pity that it is no longer in existence. The details of this 
system we will try to notice in our chapter on the general 
survey of civil adminisration later on. 
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Rftjar&ja was succeeded by his son R^jendra in 1014 and 
he was a greater king, if possible, than his father and ruled 
long till 1044 A. D. He made more extensive conquests; ho 
not only reconquered the rebellious Pandya and Kerala kings, 
but annexing their dominions appointed viceroys called Chola- 
Pandya or Chola-Kerala (terms which show that the viceroys 
still ruled for the rightful Pandya or Kerala). He also again 
defeated the Western OhSlukyas (under Jayasinha III) and 
also the Ceylon king. Emboldened by these successes it is 
said that he led his conquering expedition right up to the Ganges 
subjugating Kalinga, Bengal (Mahipala I), Indraratha (?), 
Kosala and even Kanauj. He took the name of Gangai-Kond 
to signalise this extensive conquest and founded a city near 
Trichonopoly by name Gangai-Konda Cholapuram, the ruins 
of which in the Trichonopoly District are still admired, together 
with a vast artificial lake built by him with an embankment 
16 miles long and with sluices at convenient places for irriga- 
tion (Smith E. H. I. p. 466). He even had a strong navy built 
and crossing the bay of Bengal conquered a part of Burma. 
Although these feats may have been exaggerated in bis inscrip- 
tions, it cannot be doubted that he held extenrives sway in the 
south-east. For even Al-Beruni mentions that south-east of 
Prayag almost the whole country (the present Madras Presi- 
dency and eastern parts of the C. P. and the Ni'feam’s domi- 
nions) was under the Cholas. Such extensive sway could not 
have lasted long and we actually find Trikalinga and Chedi 
establishing their power about 1040 A. D. in the territory to the 
north of the Krishna. 

Rajendra was a warrior and also a learned man as the 
title pandit is found prefixed to his name in inscriptions. 
He is said to have sent an embassy to China and he certainly 
had a large fleet. Rajendra is said to have brought Northern 
India Brahmins and settled them in South India, a measure 
adopted by all religiously inclined kings in eastern and southen 
India of this time such as Ballalasena and others. The Chola 
empire attained its highest glory under Rajendra who was 
as usual, the third great king in this line. 

Rajendra was succeeded by his son Rajadhiraja who was 
a powerful king no doubt but 'rather cruel in his treatment of 
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rebellious feudatories. He killed a Ceylon king and had a 
Chera king trampled under the feet of an elephant. It is not 
necessary to give details, but this shows that decline had 
set in. He defeated Ahavamalla (Somesvara) once but in the 
next battle of Koppam in 1052 A. D. he was killed on the 
battle-field. He was immediately succeeded by his younger 
brother Rajendradeva who was present and who was crowned 
on the battle-field itself. This is the only battle we know of 
in Hindu history wherein the death of the commanding 
king did not lead to defeat. The younger brother Rajendra- 
deva by his bravery retrieved the fortune of the day and 
eventually conquered Ahavamalla who is said to have fled 
across the Tungabhadra. It may be stated that the Cholas 
and the later Chalukyas of this period and the Pallavas and 
Early Chalukyas of the first sub-period (600-800), like France 
and Germany, were neighbours who took delight in constant 
fighting with each other and who by their bravery never gained 
advantage, one over the other, for any long time. 

Rajendradeva ruled for about 10 years from 1052 to 1062 
and he was succeeded by his brother Vira Rajendra who was 
also a capable ruler. Besides wars with the Pandyas and Keralas, 
he had three successive fights with the Western Chalukyas, 
who divided empire over India south of the Nerbudda with the 
Cholas. The Deccan and South India kings usually attacked 
each other, though the Tungabhadra was their natural boundary 
and though they had no cause for quarrel except ambition. 
Vira Rajendra was successful for a time but in 1070 A. D. lost 
his life in a battle, being cursed, it is said, by the Jains of 
Belgola whom he had oppressed ( Aiyar p. 262 ). 

Mr. Aiyar’s account ends with the reign of this king but we 
have to continue the account until the end of the 12th century. 
It is strange that Aiyar does not mention the fact recorded 
by Bilhana that VlrarSjendragave his daughter to Vikramfinka 
Chalukya. It seems certain that after Vlrarajendra’s death in 
1070, the succession was disputed and Vikramanka went and 
placed on the throne of Kanchl (not Tanjore?) his wife’s brother 
named Adhirajendra. He was, however, after Vikrama’s 
departure soon murdered and eventually the succession went to 
Rftjendra Chola II a son of a daughter of Rajendra I married 
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to an Eastern Chftlukya prinoe. This Rlljendra had lived from 
his childhood at the Chola court and had even given up his 
paternal kingdom of Vengi on the death of his father in 1062 
to his uncle. He, it is alleged, was accepted by Rajendra 
Gangai-Eonda, (adoption among Eshatriyas of a daughter’s son 
could not be valid ). Whatever his claim, he may be said to 
have duly come to the throne and started a new Chola line 
called Chalukya-Chola by Smith. He came to the throne in 
1074 A. D. ( Smith assigns the four years from 1070 to 1074 to 
Adhirajendra the brother-in-law of Vikrama murdered); and 
he ruled vigorously for 48 years counting his reign from 1070, 
and his capital was Gangai-Konda-Cholapura. He is said to 
have defeated Anantavarman Chodaganga; but this defeat must 
have been an insignificant one, as we have seen that Choda- 
ganga of Ealinga was a powerful king. This war is described 
in a Tamil poem Kalingatupparani (Gaurishankar’s Tod 
p. 428 and I. A. XIX). The revenue settlement of Tamil 
country mentioned by Smith was carried out in his reign. His 
reign is also important for the fact that Ramanuja the founder 
of the Srivaishnava philosophy flourished during his time. Of 
this and the death of Adhirajendra his predecessor which is 
attributed to a curse of this great saint we will speak at length 
in the chapter on religious survey. Here it will suffice to remark 
that here began the great feud between Saivism and Vaishnavism 
which has distracted Hinduism since that time and which 
for ever destroyed the unity of the Hindu religion which 
fortunately had subsisted through three centuries. 

Rajendra II who took a new title Eulottunga was succeeded 
in 1118 by his son Vikrama Chola who was also a powerful king. 
He had his hereditary fights with the Chalukyas, the Pandyas 
and the Ealingas and others and his exploits are celebrated in 
a special poem ( J. A. XXII p. 142 ). He was succeeded in 1135 
A. D. by Eulottunga II who reigned for 11 years and who was 
followed in 1145 by his son Rajaraja II who ruled 19 years. 
From 1165 to 1267 A. D. four more kings ruled viz : Rajadhiraja 
1172, Eulottunga III 1178, Rfijaraja III and Rajendra Choda III 
1216 and the kingdom of the Cholas was subverted by the 
Pandya king J atavarman Sundara PSndya. The final subjuga- 
tion of South India or at least its dissolution by the Mahomedans 
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hap 1 3d later during the raids of Malik Kafur a general of 
Allauddin Khilji about 1310-11, 

There are a few general observations to make on this 
Chola dynasty. The Oholas represent themselves in their 
inscriptions as solar-race Kshatriyas born in the line from Sibi. 
But as stated before, the Harivamsa represents Chola, Pandya, 
and Kerala as bom from Turvasu in the lunar line. These kings 
were Saivites and it is to be regretted that about the time of the 
fall of the first Chola portion, the kings became bigotted and 
departing from the usual tolerant attitude of Hindu kings used 
their political power to suppress Jainism and Vaishnavism 
which was indeed a great blunder. The subject will be discuss- 
ed fully later on. The ensign of the Choi as was a tiger. The 
Cholas struck many gold and silver coins which have been found- 

GENEALOGY OF THE CHOLAS OF TANJORE. 

(Gauri^ankar's Tod pp. 42S»and 426) 

ParSntaka 

^ ... I 

Adliiya I RSjarSja I (1985-1014) 


d. Kamaradevi m. Vimaladitya E. Cbalukya II Rajendra (1014-1044) 

I 


Rajaraja E. j j | 

in* d. Ammaga III Bajadhiraja (i044-1052) IV Rajendradeva 
I (1052-1062) 

VII Bajendra Eulottuoga (1070-1118) | 

I V Vlrarajendra (1062-1070) 

VIII Vikrama Choda (1018-1135) | 

I VI Adhirajendra murdered in 1072 

IX Xulottunga II (1135-1146) 

X Bajaraja II (1146-1165). 

Interregnum 


XI Bajadhiraja II (1192-1178) 

XII Xulottunga III (1178-121C) 



CHAPTER XV. 


IMPORTANT FEUDATORY KINGDOMS OF 
SOUTHERN INDIA PART I. 

The two groat kingdoms to the south of the Nerbudda 
w^hich were almost empires, viz. the Deccan kingdom of 
western Cbaliikyas and the south Indian kingdom of the Oholas 
have been described as also the independent Silahara kingdom 
in Konkan on the west coast and the independent Eastern 
Ganga kingdom of Trikalinga on the east coast. Besides these 
important kingdoms which flourished in the third sub-period 
of Hindu history (1000-1200) there were some important feudato- 
ry kingdoms which rose to greater power in the 12th century 
A. D. than before, recording inscriptions and which became 
independent and powerful in the 13th century, which require 
to bo noticed, though their history in the 13th century is out- 
side the scope of this history and will not be dealt with in this 
volume. The fall of southern India in the beginning of the 14th 
century under Allauddin Khilji and his general Malik Kafur 
is so important as to require a separate volume for its treatment. 
The history of these kingdoms in the 12th century though they 
were then feudatories must, however, be given in this volume 
and we proceed to give a short sketch of that history in this 
chapter and the following. 

1 ylDAVAS OF DEVAGIRI. 

The first kingdom deserving notice is the Yadava king- 
doni of Devagiri (Daulatabad). Its founder is said by Hemadri 
to be Dridhaprahara who founded a small kingdom at Chan- 
drapuri or Chandor in the Nasik District in about 843 A. D. 
(Gaurishankar’s Tod and Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part I). 
One of his descendants named Bhillama II was a powerful 
feudatory of Tailapa Chalukya of Kalyan. He fought bravely 
in the battle of Tailapa with Munja of Malwa in which Munja 
was taken prisoner. An inscription of his dated 1000 A. D 
has been found. His son named Vesugi ruled after him and 
Vesugi was followed by Bhillama III who was married to a 
36 
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daughter of Jsyasiliha III Ch&lukya and fought in several battles 
of his as his feudatory. After three intervening kings we come 
to Seunaohandra who according to HemSdri’s Frasasti assisted 
the famous king Parm&di Vikramftditya Ghslukya in obtain- 
ing the throne of Ealyan. Aji inscription of his (dated 1069 
A. D.) has been found. . After seven successors one Bhillama 
IV son of Apara Gangeya assumed independence when Some- 
svara ChSlukya after the rise of the Kalachuri intervening 
kings at Ealyan practically became powerless and Bhillama 
founded an independent kingdom in the north part of the 
Deccan and founding Devagiri made it his capital in 1187. A. D. 
Bhillama’s dominion eventually extended from the Nerbudda to 
the Krishna and he had fights with many neighbouring kings 
especially with the Hoyasala YSdavas of the south whom we 
will presently describe. He died about 1191 probably in a 
battle with the Hoyasalsis. His son was Jaitugi or Jaitrapala 
and he had a great fight with the Eaka«Iya Andhra king Rudra 
who was killed in battle and whose son Ganapati was taken 
prisoner. But he liberated the latter and placed him on the 
throne of the Anuhras. Jaitugi was a learned man himself 
and a patron of learned men. The famous Deccan astronomer 
Bh&skaraobarya lived a little before his time as bis son Lak- 
shmldhara was the chief court-pandit of Jaitugi. He died 
about 1210 A. D. and he was succeeded by Singhana another 
powerful king of this line. We stop our account of the Y5da- 
vas of Devagiri with Singhana and leave their later history 
for later treatment, and also because that history is well-known. 
Eventually the kingdom was subverted by Mahomedans under 
Allauddin. 

2 KlKATlYAS OF WARANGAL. 

The next kingdom to be noticed is the Andhra Kakatlya 
kingdom to the east of Devagiri. The Eskatlyas claim to be 
solar-race Kshatriyas and they had a kingdom in Andhra 
(above the Eastern Ghats) and their chief town was Annama- 
konda subsequently called Orungallu (Warangal). They were 
in the beginning, like the Yfidavas of Chandod, feudatories of 
the Western Chfilukyas. Their first independent king was 
Frola (son of Bela) and he began to reign about 1117 A. D. of 
which year an inscription of his has been louiul ( Aiyyar p. 277). 
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It is also dated 42 of the Ch&lukya Vikrama year which proves 
that this part of the country was till then subject to the 
Ohalukyas. Prola ruled long till about 1160 and he is said to 
have defeated Taila III. He was succeeded by his son Budra 
who certainly was a great king. He is said to have destroyed 
many hostile towns and settled the people therein at Orungallu. 
He built many temples and he patronised learned men. “His 
power was so great that all kings between ESnohi and the 
Vindhyas sought his protection’* (Aiyyar-do). He was succeeded 
by his younger brother Mahadeva in about 1191 A. D. It is 
surmised by Aiyyar that Mahadeva was killed in the battle 
with Jaitugi Yadava mentioned before. Certain it is that 
Ganapati son of Mahadeva began to rule in 1198 and he ruled 
brilliantly for so many as 62 years and many inscriptions of 
his time have been found including one in the 62nd year of his 
rule. He is said to have successfully fought with Chola. 
Ealinga, Seuna, Earnata, Lata and Velanadu. Of course his 
war with Seuna or DeVagiri Yadavas was a natural and here- 
ditary one, being between neighbours and was waged with 
alternate success. His latest inscription found is dated 1250 
A. D. He left no son and his daughter Buoramma ruled after 
him for 30 years. The last king was Prataparudra (1316) the 
famous patron of poets in whose reign, Prattparudrlya a well- 
known work on poetics was written by Yaidyanafha and was 
dedicated to and named after him. The kingdom was eventu- 
ally conquered by Mahomedans. The present state of Bastar 
in C. P. is ruled by chiefs who are said to be descendants of 
Eakatlyas (Gaurishankar p. 550). 

3 HO YA SALAS OF HALEBID. 

The third important kingdom was that of the Hoyasala 
Y&davas of Halebid or DvSrasamudra, in the present Mysore 
state. It was also in the beginning a feudatory of the Western 
ChSlukyas of Ealyan (perhaps of the BftshtrakQtas also). The 
first important king was VinaySdiiya whose inscription dated 
1040 A. D. has been found (Gaurishankar’s Tod p. 333). His 
son Erayanga had three sons, the eldest of whom Ball&la was a 
noted feudatory of Jayasinha III, ChSlukya king. The chief 
town of these Ysdavas was BelSpur (modem Belur) upto this 
time ; but his successor Bettiga alias Vishpuvardbana who was 
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the first powerful and independent king of this line made 
Dvftrasumudra his capital. He acquired independence from 
such a powerful overlord as the famous Vikramanka of Kalyan, 
though he did not actually succeed in defeating the latter. 
But he defeated other neighbouring kings? the Gangas, the 
Kadambas, the Tuluvas and the Pandyas. Many inscriptions 
of his time have been found dating from 1115 to 1138 A. D. 
(Gaurishankar). His reign is more famous for the support he 
gave to Ramanuja and the spread of Vaishnavism. He was 
converted to that faith by that saint and he built the famous 
Vishnu temple at Dvarasamudra which ercites admiration 
even now, and another magnificent temple at Belur also. 

He was succeeded by his son Narasinha who ruled upto 
1173 and he was succeeded by his son VIra Ballala. This was 
the geatest king of the line. He defeated Brahma general of 
the last Chalukya king Somesvara and he also defeated the 
Y&dava king of Devagiri in 1191 A. D. and in effect annexing 
Kuntala divided the imperial sovereignty of Southern India 
with those Yadavas. He first assumed the title Mah&rajfidhi- 
T&ja of an independent king. He died about 1220 after a long 
reign and he was succeeded by his son Narasinha. The 
Hoyasala power declined from his time, though the kingdom 
remained powerful for about a century more when it was con- 
quered and devastated by Mahomedans under Malik Eafur 
about 1310 A. D. 


4 PANDYAS OF MADURA. 

The fourth kingdom which must be noticed though it 
remained feudatory throughout this sub-period is that of the 
Pandyas famous from ancient times. The Pandyas are mentioned 
with Cholas in the Mahabharata and are also mentioned singly 
without their companions, the Cholas, in the Ramayana. 
Kalidasa mentions a Pandya king alone and not Chola as 
competing in the svayamvara of Indumati in his Raghuvamsa 
and mentions Uragapura as his capital. This capital together 
with Pandya power was destroyed by Karikala Chola from 
whose time (about 100 A. D.) the Pandyas became subordinate 
to the Chola or other powers through many centuries. Their 
capital was Madura, mentioned by Pliny. This fact 
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establishes that K&lidisa flourished before Pliny i. e. in the 
first century B. C. as he mentions Uragapura aud not Madura 
as the capital of the Pandyas. This is, however, an incidental 
observation. The Pandyas remained subordinate even in the 
present sub-periord (1000-1200) the Chola king HSjarSia having 
established Chola empire in the south in the beginning of the 
11th century. It is only in the 13th century that Jatftvarman 
Sundara Pandya became independent and established an exten- 
sive power (1251-1271). Kielhom has given a connected 
genealogy of the Pandyas from 1100 A. D. to 1567 A. D. but 
we think it unnecessary to give it here as the FSndyas rose 
to power and assumed independence after 1200 A. D. Though 
Malik Eafur’s invasion about 1300 shook PSndya power, they 
continued to rule in the south of India (Madura and Tinnevelly 
Districts) for a long time. They always derived a large revenue 
from the pearl fisheries in the mouth of the T&mraparnI 
river. With this short notice of the PSndyas we turn to the 
Cheras or Eeralas. 

5 KERALA8 OF TRAVANCOBB. 

The history of Kerala or Malabar and Travancore during 
this sub-period has been patiently found out and laid before the 
reader by P. Sunder Pillai, M. A. in I. A. XXIV (pp. 249-257) 
and we make no apology for giving from it select* facts here. 
Kerala or Cherala means hilly country and included Malabar 
in the north and Travancore in the south, on the west coast 
of Southern India. The Kongu land is sometimes included in 
it viz. the present districts of Salem and Tinnevelly but 
not naturally. In this corner of the south, as in the Himalayas 
in the north, the oldest Dravidian and Aryan races with their 
institutions and manners and religion are preserved yet as in a 
fossil form, from the Kanikar or hillman to the Nambudri the 
highest type of Aryan Brahmin (to which clan the famous 
SankarSoh&rya belonged). Language, ethnology, social con- 
dition and marriage customs of this part are, therefore, worth 
studying, being untampered by any revolutions within or 
invasions without. (But this land of Nambudri Brahmins and 
Nair (N&gars) Kshatriyas sent out a religious invasion under 
Sankara which subjugated the whole of India). The history of 
Kerala goes back to the days of the MahftbhSrata and the 
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Ramayana like that of the Eastern coast belonging to the P&ndyas 
with whom they are always allied in ancient Sanskrit works. 

The present Travancore ruling dynasty is very old and 
official records give 35 generations to the present ruler from 
1335 A. D. We have, therefore, to find the history of this dynasty 
before this period from inscriptions and Mr. Pillai has 
succeeded in evolving a tolerably clear account. It may 
be stated first that the alphabet in Travancore is dijfferent from 
the Sanskrit alphabet and is called Vattelatte or Chera-Pfindya 
and even the era of Travancore is distinct being called Kollam 
era, the first year of which corresponds to 825 A. D. The first 
king of Travancore whose name is mentioned in a stone record 
is Vlra Keralvarman. His date is 1135 A.D. He was a feudatory 
of Rajendra Chola in whose name and honour a Mahftdeva 
temple was built. Venad or Travancore appears at this time to 
be a well-governed country paying taxes in kind and money. 
Vlra Keralav. seems to be the first important king who secured 
power from Chola and Chalukya supremacy. He is mentioned 
in another inscription dated 1144 A. D. The government of the 
country included Village organisations and temple authorities 
which shared power in the civil government. 

Stone inscriptions dated 1161, 1173 and 1180 A. D. mention 
the next kings Ravivarman, who ruled over Travancore includ* 
ing the southernmost districts independently, the Cholas having 
declined in power after Rajendra, ViraUdayamartandvarmah and 
AditayarSma. Mr. Pillai thinks that the last king extended his 
sway northward by absorbing Kupadesam or country of Kupakas, 
also a part of MalabSr. Kerala varman II (Trivadi) is mentioned in 
a book and in a stone record dated 1193 A. D. and Virar&mavarman 
Tiravadi in a detailed inscription dated May 1196 A. D., which 
speaks of a body of six hundred who supervised the wording of 
the temples and of chieftainships into which the kingdom was 
divided. This interesting detail shows that the administration 
of the state was chiefly in the hands of the peoples’ representa- 
tives, a curious relic of ancient Vedic times. Next come 
VlrarSmakeral varman and Vira Ravivarman whose long docu- 
ment dated 1235 shows the nature of the land revenue system 
in their days. The capita! was Trivendram even in those days. 
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IMP. FEU. KINGDOMS OF SOUTHERN INDIA-P. II 
1 sINDAS OF YELBUKG. 

To the north of the Tungabhadra, in Kuntala or Southern 
Maratha country, we have four important feudatory kingly 
families who require to be noticed in this volume, as they belong 
to this sub-period and as they were powerful though not in- 
dependent. The first of them is the family of the Sindas of 
Yelburg in modern Nizam’s tetrritory. They have recorded 
inscriptions in Kanarese which have been found. Their history 
is given in the Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II (p. 572-575) and 
we give here a summary of it with observations of our own. 
The part of the country ruled by these Sindas is collectively 
called Sindevadi Nad in inscriptions. This clearly shows that 
these Sindas were Marathas, though they ruled over a Kanarese- 
speaking territory. (As stated in Vol. II, however, the distinction 
between Marathas and Karnatakas is illusory and not of race 
but of language). This territory extended from about Badami 
in the Bijapur District and included Bagalkot and Naregal in 
the Dharwar District. There is another Sinda ftimily mention- 
ed in Ep. Ind. VII p. 306. The king Munja here is described 
as Bhogavatipuravaradhisvara and Nagavaihsatilaka ruling 
in Pratyandaka four thousand.^ In our view this Sinda family 
was the same family as the one appearing under the name of 
Sendraka in the first sub-period ; a Sendraka chief Sen^nanda- 
rSja, maternal uncle of Pulakesin Chalukya, is mentioned a^ 
requesting a grant of land in Earn&taka between the Krishna 
and the Tungabhadra (Vol. I ; p. 270). The Sendrakas belonged 
to the Nftgavaihsa and the Sindas of Yelburg also belonged to 
the same vamsa; and even the Scindia family of the present 
day who are very probably their modern representatives are 
also of the Nagavamsa. These Sindas of Yelburg were very 
powerful feudatory chiefs under the later Ch&lukyas. The first 


• Indeed there were several- Sinda lainilics, including one in Karahad territory 
( See Ep, Ind. Vol XIV » 
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noted prince was Aohugi who had two sons Bamma and Siirya 
who are mentioned in an inscription dated 1079. Bamma’s son 
was Acha or Achugi II who was a noted general of Vikramft- 
ditya and who defeated a Hoyasala prince. He is mentioned 
in an inscription dated 1122 A. D. Achugi’s two sons Fermadi 
and Chavunda II are mentioned in two inscriptions dated 1144 
and 1163 respectively. Chavunda had four sons Achugi III 
and Pevmadi by one wife and Bijjala and Vikrama by another 
wife. All these four are mentioned in inscriptions from 1168 
to 1190 A. D. Probably after the fall of the later Chalukyas 
of Kalyan and the increase of the power of the Hoyasalas 
this Sinda family lost its power and was not able to establish 
an independent kingdom. Their country was eventually 
absorbed by the YSdavas of Devagiri whose dominion now 
extended to the Tungabhadra. 

2 RATTA8 OF SAIJNDATTL 

The next feudatory family which deserves a mention is 
that of the Rattas of Saundatti. Their history is given by 
Dr. Fleet in Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I part II p. 549-35 and we 
give here a summary of it. They were clearly descendants of 
a Rashtrakuta Imperial king of the Deccan and they ruled in 
the Kundi territory comprising 3000 villr/,es which corresponds 
to a portion of the present Belgaum and Dharwar Districts. 
Their capital was Saundatti (Sugandhavatl) and latterly Bel- 
gaum itself (Venugrama). The Gazetteer doubts if these Rattas 
were really descended from the Rashtrakutas, but the short 
name Rat^i for the Rfishtrakutas is as old as the 9th century 
and even the modern Reddis may be Rattas or Rashtraku^as 
and they also called themselves original lords of Lattalurapura. 
Their crest was a Sindura (elephant) and their dhvaja (banner) 
carried a golden garuda which is shown in their seal. These 
chiefs were first subordinate to the Western Chalukyas and 
when the Kalachuri rebellion occurred they asserted indepen- 
dence. ;But being not very powerful they appear like the Sindas, 
to have been conquered by the Hoyasalas; their territory, 
however, was eventually absorbed in the kingdom of the 
Yadavas of Devagiri. 

The first prince was EKrtavIrya I or Eatta I who is mention- 
ed in a stone record of 980 A. D. He was a feudatory of Taila II 
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(Ahavamalla) and fixed the boundary of his principality of 
Eundi. His sons were Dfivari and Kanna-Kaira whose son 
Eraga has recorded a Sanskrit inscription dated 1040 A. D., 
published in L A. XIX p. 161 in which he declares himself to 
be a samanta of Jayasinha Jagadekamalla. In his birudas, he 
calls himself Rattavamsodbhava, Lattalurapuravaradhl^vara, 
Garuda-dhvaja &c. In one epithet he is described as a Vidya- 
dhara in singing. He is mentioned in a Jain grant inscription 
published by Prof. Pathak in I. A. XIV (p. 23). His brother 
was Anka ( mentioned in an inscription at Saundatti dated 
1048 A. D.) and his son was Sena I. His son Kannakaira II 
has left many inscriptions dating from 1069 to 1087 A. D. He 
appears to have ruled long with his brother Kartavirya II and 
they are described as samantas of Vikramaditya VL His son 
was Sena II mentioned in records from 1096 to 1121 and his 
son was Kartavirya III mentioned in records dated 1143 and 
1165; he is also called Katta or Kattama. Taking advantage 
of the rebellion of the Kalachuris at Kalyan, he appears after 
1165 to have declared independence and in one record he calls 
himself Chakravartin ( Bombay J. B. B. H. A. S. X p, 181 ). 
This position the Battas retained though first disputed by 
Somes vara Chalukya, for three generations viz. his son Laksh- 
mldhara I, his son Kartavirya IV and his son Lakshmidhara II. 
He was conquered by Vichana viceroy of Singhana, Yadava 
king of Devagiri about 1228 A. D. 

These Rattas were worshippers of Siva but they also 
favoured the Jains and made grants to Jain temples. 

3 KADAMBAS OF HANGAL. 

The third feudatory family which we have to notice is that 
of the Kadambas of Hangal. They were an old Maratha family, 
as old as the Rattas or RSshtrikas of Asoka, being descended 
from the Kadambas, the contemporaries of the early Chftlukyas 
whose Mflnavya gotra and Haritiputravanda they always copied 
or used in their inscriptions, being of the same stock probably 
and ruled in BanavAsi. The present Kadambas ( the form 
KAdamba is also often used) called themselves lords of the 
town of BanavAsI and sometimes ruled over that part also ; but 
their present position was in Hangal 50U (Hannugal of inscrip* 
37 
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tions) a Taluka of the Dharwar District. Their Lftnchhana or 
crest was a lion and on their banner was Hanumfin. king of 
monkeys. They were worshippers of Vishnu Madhuke&ava of 
JayantI or BanavasI town. We give a summary of the account 
of these Kadambas given by Dr. Fleet in Bombay Gazetteer 
VoL I part II ( p. 559 to 563 ). 

The first record (I. A. X. p. 249) which gives a detailed 
genealogy of these Kadambas is dated 1108 A. D. and the first 
king, we may notice in this period, is Klrtivarman II who 
ruled in 1058 A. D. (980 Saka). He was a feudatory of Some- 
svara Chalukya and also of Vikramaditya VI (I. A. IV p. 206). 
His uncle SSntivarman II ruled in Hangal 500 as also in Bana- 
vasi twelve thousand under Vikramaditya VI in 1089 A, D. 
Of his son Taila we have many inscriptions from 1099 to 1128 
A. D. including the Kargudari inscription of 1108 mentioned 
above. All these inscriptions are found in the Hangal 
Taluka. His capital Hangal is also called Panthlpura 
and also Viratanagar. He died about 1135 A. D. This capital 
was besieged and taken by the Hoyasala Vishnu vardhana. His 
two sons Mayura/arman and Mallikarjuna ruled conjointly 
with him. It must be noted of all these southern kings that 
Yuvarajas (brothers or sons) usually ruled conjointly. His 
third son Tailama is mentioned as ruling in Hangal alone in 
1147 A.D. His son KSmadeva is mentioned in 1189 as ruling in 
Banavasi, Hangal and Puligeri under the last Chalukya king 
Somesvara IV. He was finally vanquished by the Hoyasala 
king yira Ballala. There were other Kadamba chiefs also of 
minor importance, but we need not notice them and. we go 
on to describe the Kadambas of Goa who were an important 
allied branch of this family. 

4 KADAMBAS OF GOA. 

These Kadambas of Goa or Gopakapattana were a branch 
of the same Kadamba family though their origin in the records 
is given differently from that given in the records of the 
Kadambas of Hangal. They seem to have wrested Goa from 
the SilahSras of Southern Konkan ( Konkan 900 ) and they 
also had territory above the Ghauts in the present Khanapur 
Taluka of the Belgauni District, ihen called Palasige. They 
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were devotees of Siva named Sapta Kotl^vara and not Vlshpu 
and they used the Kaliyuga era and not the l§aka era in 
their records, and their records are in Sanskrit they being 
residents of Goa in Konkan where Kanarese is not spoken. 
In other respects they were one with the other Kadambas 
being originally lords of BanavSsi, having the Sinha LSnchhana 
and VSnara Dhvaja. They even mention their old Mfinavya 
gotra, Haritiputra vamsa and Mahasena MStrigana favour 
( Bombay J. IX p. 235 ) even mentioned in the old Eadamba 
records(Vol.Ip.266). They do not give fictitious names of ancient 
kings but begin with Guhalla whose son Sashthadeva or Chhatta 
has left a record dated 1007 A. D. He may possibly be the same 
as the Chhatta the first king in the line of the Kadambas of 
Hangal whose approximate date is 1000 A. D. and the line may 
have bifurcated from him. Chhatta’s son Jayakesin was a very 
powerful prince and he is spoken of highly in the Gudikatti 
inscription ( Bombay J. R. A. S. TX p. 272 ). He is said to have 
killed a king of Kapardidvipa ( which is identified by the 
Gazetteer with the island of Salsette ) probably Mavanl There 
is, however, in our view, no connection of the troubles of 
Anantadeva, king of Thana, with the invasion of this king. He 
is further said to have established friendship between the king 
of Chola and Chalukya Vikramaditya VI, at KSnjhl* and he 
is said to have made Goa his capital. His certain date is 
1052-3 A. D. The queen of Earna of Gujarat ( 1063-1093 ) 
MayanalladevI said to be a Eadamba princess is thought by the 
Gazetteer to be a daughter of this king. Of bis successor 
Vijayftditya we do not know much. His son was Jayakesin II 
and we know that VikramSnka Chalukya gave his daughter, 
sister of Soma, to this prince t ( I. A. XIV 288 ) ; probably this 
was a child marriage. His certain dates are 1119 and 1125 
A. D. in an inscription which gives Vikrama ChSlukyayear 50. 
He then ruled the Palasige 1200 and Eonkan 900, but he also had 

n ? ll Bom. J. R. IX p. 242. 

t See alee 

rew- II 
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other territories assigned to him, being a son-in-law of 
Vikrama. He even assumed the title of Konkan Chakravartin 
and aspired to independence This le 1 to his being attacked and 
defeated by Achugi I his feudatory who in his inscription is 
said to have taken Goa and Konkan The Lakshmana inscrip- 
tion dated 1147 mentions that presents were given to him at the 
time of making grants to the god Somnath (Gazetteer page 569). 

The two sons of Jayakesin were Parmadi and Vijayfiditya 
who were respectively devotees of Siva and Vishnu. They 
are also styled Malavara Mara an epithet applied to Hoyasalas. 
VijaySditya was a very learned prince and earned the title 
Vanibhushana, and the praise bestowed on him in an inscription 
is well worth quoting* below. KamaladevI queen of Parmadi 
belonging to the Somavahsa built two finely carved temples 
one to Nfirayana and the other to Lakshml, which still exist 
in the Sampagaon Taluka, Dharwar and they contain inscrip- 
tions which give for Parmadi a date in 1147 A. D, It appears 
that Vijayaditya was shortly afterwards associated with him 
in rule, and is mentioned in an inscription dated 1158 A. D. 
(I. A. XI p 273 ) as also in the Halsi inserpition dated 1171 
Kaliyuga era 4272. The Karad prince Vijayaditya is said in 
Sil&hara records to have re-established the prince of Goa who 
thus must have been dislodged by some on a. These princes were, 
however, powerful enough to have issued coins of their own and 
a golden coin struck by Parmadi has been found dated 1182 A.D. 

Vijayaditya’s son JayakeMn appears to have come to the 
throne in 1187, as two inscriptions of his 13th and 15th year 
dated 1199 and 1201 have been found. Gold coins of his have 
been found dated 1200 and 1210. His son was Tribhuvanmalla 
and his son was Chhatta or Shashthadeva 11. He came to the 
throne in 1246, from a record at Qoa dated in his fifth year 
1250 A. D. and another record dated 1257 found in the Hubli 
Taluka shows that he was an independent king. When and how 
this kingly line came to an end cannot be stated as no further 
records have yet been found. Probably they were conquered 
by the Yadavas of Devagiri ( J. B. R. A. S. IX p. 247 ). 

* ^ m^r ^ ^ir ii 
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The first ancestors Harivarman and others declare them* 
selves as M&navya-sagotra &c. even in Jain records many of 
which are found in Palasige ( Belgaum Dt. ). See Bombay J. R. 
A. S. IX p. 235-241. 

5 s^ilIharas of KARHAD. 

The last feudatory kingly family which must be men- 
tioned is the Silah&ra family of Karbad or Kolhapur. It was 
a purely Maratha Kshatriya family and its inscriptions are 
recorded in Sanskrit. The SilShftras were originally divided 
into three branches, those of Thana, those of Rajapur (Khare- 
patan ) and those of Kolhapur. They were all feudatories of the 
R&shtrakutas. When they fell, the Sil&hSras of Thana, as stated 
already, assumed independence; while the Sil&h&ras of Karbad 
though still remaining MahSmandalesvaras, being nearer the 
centre of Chfilukya power, became powerful and annexed Konkan 
territory to their rule. The southern Konkan branch founded 
by Sanaphulla thus disappeared in this sub-period and we have 
two SiUhAras to describe in this volume. 

These SilAhSras ruled in the Kamatak 4000, Miraj 3000 
and Kundi 4000 as also in southern Konkan. Their capital 
was KarahStaka and their chief fort was Panala (Parn&laka) 
thus bringing us in contact with later Maratha history. They 
were descended from a heavenly Vidyftdhara and originally 
ruled in Tagara. Their crest was a golden Garuda or eagle 
and they called themselves M ah&kshatriyas* (E. I. Ill p. 209). 
They were worshippers of MahSlukhsmI of Kolhapur from whose 
favour they believed they had obtained power t (ditto). The 
SilAhSras of Thana were worshippers of Siva ; but it is probable 
that their tutelary goddess was Parvatl or Aryft Dvaip&yanI 
(i. e. island goddess) mentioned in the Bh&gavata. These 
facts establish the affinity of the two SiUhftra families 
beyond any doubt. 

The history of the l§il&hftras of Karhad is given In the 
Bombay Gazetteer Vol. I Part II by Dr. Fleet (p 544) and by 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar in his history of the Deccan (p. 92) from 
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many inscriptions and we will begin with Jatiga II who ruled 
probably in the beginning of our sub-period (1000-1200). He 
had four sons Gonka and others and Gonka’s son was Mftra- 
sinha whose inscription dated 1058 A. D. has been found. He 
was a powerful king and built many temples. Gonka had 
probably annexed south Konkan before him and he is said to 
have ruled from the fort of Khiligili. This is not identified 
(Fleet); but it must be distinct from Panalft, though Dr. 
Bhandarkar suggests its identification with that fort. Dr Fleet 
thinks that Chandralekha, the famous queen of VikramSnka, 
was a daughter of this king. She was undoubtedly a Sil&hara 
princess. As the date of Vikramanka’s accession at Kalyan 
is 1076 A. D., this is not improbable. Marasinha must have 
ruled long. 

M&rasinha had five sons and each of them appears to have 
ruled. The eldest was Guvala and his younger brother Bhoja 
I has left an inscription. His youncer brother Ballftla is 
mentioned in a Kanarese inscription (I. A. XII). But the 
last son Gandaraditya has left many inscriptions and he is said 
to have fed one lakh of Brahmins at Prayaga. He also built a 
large tank in the Miraj country and built temples of Siva, 
Buddha and Jina on its bank. His government was good and 
just (Bhandarkar). 

He was succeeded by his son Vijayaditya, two records of 
whom, dated 1148 and 1153, have been found. One of them 
(Ep. Ind. Ill p 207) is the record of a grant to a Jain temple 
and begins with adoration of the Jina. It tersely gives the 
genealogy of Vijayaditya without praise : but praises the donor 
most. The birudas or epithets of Vijayaditya are many, some 
of Which are Kanarese, one of them Sanivara-Siddhi being 
strange and inexplicable. As the king is described even in 
this Jain record as prospering through favour of Maha^ 
Lakshml, it is certain that these Silaharas were Hindus though, 
as usual with tolerant Hindu kings, they patronised Jain 
saints and Jainism spread during their rule in southern 
Maratha country as it did in Gujarat in the days of Kumara- 
pala. From a grant of his son Bhoja II, it appears that 
Vijayaditya was a powerful king who assisted the Thana 
Silahara king (Mallikarjuna probably) to regain his throne 
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when dispossessed. He also assisted the Kadamba king of 
Ooa and he also aided Vijjana Kalachuri to supplant the 
Chalukya power at Ealyan about 1157 A. D. Naturally the 
power of Vijayaditya m\ist have greatly increased and it is not 
strange that his son Bhoja II assumed independence ; a Jain 
work which was written in his days calls him Mahar&ja and 
PaSohima Chakravartin, as the northern Silahfiras began to 
call themselves Konkana Chakravartin. 

Many inscriptions of Bhoja II have been found dating 
from 1179 to 1205 A. D. He gave grants in Konkan to Brah- 
mins for feeding Brahmins and also to Jain temples. The 
grant published in Ep Ind. Ill (p. 214) mentions KarahStaka and 
Ghaisasa Brahmins, the importance of which we will show 
later on; but this is the oldest record we have wherein 
Brahmins are mentioned not by their gotra but by their new 
sub-castes or surnames. This record also shows that Maratha 
chiefs began to be called Nfiyakas at this time. Bhoja though 
powerful could not succeed apparently in maintaining his 
independence and finally the line was subjugated by the 
Yftdavas who came to power in the Deccan after the western 
Chftlukyas. We do not get any further information about this 
after 1205 and it is nearly certain that it did not continue as a 
ruling family. ^ 

GENEALOGY OF THE KADAMBAS OF GOA 
(Bombay Gazetteer Vol, X & XI p. 565). 

GUhalla 

Chhatta or Shashthadeva (1007 '1008) 

Jayakeiin I (1052-53) 

VijaySditya 

Jayake6in II (1119-1125) 
m. Mallaladevi d. of VikramSditya VI 
! 

Sivacbitta ParmSdi VisbQuohitta VijaySditya II 

(1147-8, 1187-8) (1158 ft 1172) 

Jayake^in III (ll87, 1210-11) 
Tribhuvanmalla 

Chattaya or Sivacbitta Sbasbtbadeva 11 
1(1246- 7 and 1267 A. 1>.) 
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GENEALOGY OF THE KADAMBA8 OF HANGAL. 
(Bodobay Gazetteer VoL I part II page 559 ) 
Chatta (o. 1000) 

Jayasinha <1('^0 c.) 

! 


Taila (c. 1040) 
Kirtivarman II (1068) 


Santivarman (1089 A. D.) 
Taila II (1099-1129) 


I 

MayOrayarmau II 
( 1131 A. D.) 


MallikSrjuna 

(1132-1145 


I 

Tailama 

(1149) 

I 


I 

KIrtideva II 


KSmadeva 

(1181-1203) 


GENEALOGY OF THE RATTA8 OF SAUNDATTI 
(Boni. Gaz. Vol. I. pari: 2 p. 551 with dates of inioriptioDB) 
Eartavirya I (980 A. D.) 


I 


Davari 


Kannakaira I 


Eraga (1040 A. D.) 

I 

Sen I 


Anka (1048 A. D.) 


Kannakaira II 
(1068, 1076 & 1082, 1087) 


ESrtavirya II 
(1069, 1076, 1086 & 1087) 

Ben II (1096, 1102, 1128) 

ESrtayIrya*lII (1143, 1165) 

Lakshrollleya I 


XSrtavirya IV ( 1 I 99 , 1818) MalHkarjuna (1204, 1808) 
Lakshmldeya II (1228) oonquered by Singhan YSdaya in 1203. 
GENEALOGY OF THE SILAHARAS OF KABHAD 
Jatiga II 


I 

Gonka 

MSrasinha 1058 

I 


Three brothers 


I 

OUyala 


I 


I 


Bhoja Ball&la Qandar5ditya 


VijaySdUya 



CHAPTER XVII. 


IMPORTANT FEUDATORY KINGLY FAMILIES OF 
NORTHERN INDIA. 

In this chapter we propose to notice those feudatory princely 
families whose inscriptions have been found, who ruled in 
Northern India during this sub-period. To begin with the north- 
east corner, we must first notice Assam which, throughout 
Indian history down to the present day, has been sometimes an 
independent kingdom, and sometimes a dependency of Bengal. 
We have a Brahmin general Vaidyadeva ruling there and mak- 
ing a grant in behalf of and under Eumarapala of Gauda (E. 1. II 
p. 351) which we have already noticed. Then there was a 
RAshtrakuta subordinate prince (Mahana) in Bihar or Anga 
who was a maternal uncle of RSmapala of Gauda as also 
stated already. There may have been many such feudatories 
in Bengal and Bihar, but these appear to be the important ones. 

In the tract south of the Gauda kingdom of the Falas we 
have the Haihaya Kalachuri feudatory kingly family of Ratna- 
pura in what is called Dakshina Eosala. Kielhorn has given 
their line as follows (E. 1. VIII). Ealingaraja, descendant of a 
younger son of Eokalla who had 18 sons, first conquered this 
country. He was followed by his son Eamalaraja and he by 
his son Ratnaraja who is said to have founded Ratnapura and 
built a Siva temple there, “ thus making the city a rival to 
the city of Eubera where Siva always resided.” His son was 
Prithvlda and his son was Jajalla I. His inscription dated 
1114 (E. 1. I p. 34) has been found. In this inscription he gives 
a village to a Siva temple for his Guru Rudrasiva. He also is 
said to have founded JAjallapura. His son Ratnadeva II defeated 
Chodaganga of Eastern Gangas of Trikalinga. His son Prith- 
vldeva II has left an inscription dated 1141 (I. A. X. p. 84). His 
son Jfijalla II made a grant in 1167 (E I. I p. 40) and his son 
Ratnadeva III a grant dated 1181 (I. A. XXII p. 82). His son 
Prithvideva III has left an inscription dated 1190 (E. 1. 1 p. 47). 
Wo have no further clue to this dynasty. It was practically 

38 
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an independent ruling line, though it might have been subjeot 
nominally to the Haihaya kings of Tripura. The country is also 
called Tummana in their records (See E. J. I 4047). They were 
worshippers of Siva and Brahmanical orthodox Kshatriyas as 
their gotra Krishnatreya is given even with its pravaras in 
their records (E. I. I p. 40). 

Going on next to what is modem U. P. there must have 
been many feudatory princes in Oudh, Antarbed and Bundel- 
khand. But we have to mention two important Bajput 
families only which subsist to this day. The Gautamas are a 
well-known Rajput clan in U. P, From the Patehpur Gazetteer 
we learn that they are an ancient clan with the Bh^radvSja 
gotra and a former Raja of Argal had married a sister of 
Jaichand. Probably the fort of Asni where Jaichand’s treasure 
was kept was in their possession. The second Rajput clan of 
which we have even an inscription is the Sengar family. This 
clan is mentioned among the 36 royal clans. Its present 
chief principality is that of Jagmanpur in the Jalaun district 
and there is also a small principality in the Etawa district 
viz., that of Bhareh. The Sengars claim Risbyasiinga a Rishi 
and S&nta daughter of Dasaratba and sister of RSma as their 
ancestors. The tradition among them is that they originally 
ruled in Anga or Bihar where was born Cbaturanga, the first 
Sengar, from Dasaratha’s daughter Santa. When the kingdom 
of Anga was given to Karna by Duryodhana they went to 
D&bala which comprises Central Provinces west and Central 
India east where they ruled for a long time and where their 
principalities still survive. They also claim to have ruled in 
the Deccan and in Gujarat and they state that some Sengars 
went eastwards also and founded a kingdom in Bardwan in 
R&dha country and it is believed that a prince from Bardwan 
went to Ceylon and founded a kingdom there. The name 
Sinhala is derived, it is believed, from 8inha>Bahu the name 
of the father of this prince, as is evidenced by the MahSvando. 
A Sengar king Karna-Deva is said to have founded Earnavati 
or EanSr on the southern bank of the Jumna. This was the 
original seat of power of the Sengars of Jagamanpur and there 
are still ruins of an old fort there which is visited on the 
the Dasera day by the Maharajas of Jagamanpur. The^ 
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also said to have ruled in Sironj in Malwa (where they came 
from Gujarat) so far late as the days of the Moguls. 

The inscription of this family which has been found 
however, was issued from Benares where perhaps the donor 
prince may have gone for pilgrimage. The prince Vatsaraja of 
the Singara-Anvaya gave a village to a Brahmin in 1134 A. D. 
(St. 1191), while Govindachandra was ruling. The inscription 
is drawn up in the usual Gahadavfila style, and the first chief 
is said to have come from Singarota and acquired Rajapatti or 
royal tiara. The names of the ancestors of Vatsaraja given 
are 1 Kamalapala, 2 Stralhana, 3 Kumara, 4 Lohadadeva ; and 
Vatsaraja the fifth is the grantor. This would take the founder 
Kamalapala to about 1050 A. D, i. e. to a time before the rise 
of the GAhadavalas. Tradition states that Visokadeva of 
Kanar married a daughter of Jaichand. The family appears to 
be an orthodox Vaidic Rajput family as its gotra Sandilya is 
particularly mentioned in this record (E. I. IV p. 131), which is 
an unusual thing for this period. This incidently proves that 
Jaichand’s gotra could not have been Kasyapa. 

It deserves to be mentioned that under king Bhagavantadeva 
of Bhareh, the eldest offshoot from the ruling house of KanSr 
who was, like Bhoja and other great Hindu kings, a patron of 
pandits, was composed the well-known treatisfe on Hindu 
Dharma named after him Bhagavanta-Bhaskara by NUakantlia 
Bhatta. The Vyavahara Mayukha, a part of this treatise, is 
recognised as authority on Hindu law in Konkan, Gujarat end 
some other parts of the Bombay Presidency. 

Westward there were Yadavas at Mathura and Mahaban 
still ruling in about 1150 A. D. A branch of this line is said 
to have been founded at Biana in 993 A. D. And a stone 
record of Vijaya has been found at Biana dated 1143 A. D. 
We know from Mahomedan chronicles that Shihabuddin 
attacked this place in 1196 and drove Kunvarapala westward. 
Prom him the present rulers of Kerbwli are descended (Gauri- 
shankar’s Tod). 

We may mention next the princes of Meerut and Badaun. 
The first were Dora Rajputs mentioned in the history of 
Mahmud* Hastinapur is a village in the Meerut district on the 
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Ganges and perhaps the Doras were Kshatrijas of the race of the 
FSndavas. The Tuars however, are supposed to be the direct 
representatives of the P&ndavaa In Badaun ruled a branch of the 
R&shtrakutas as stated in an inscription (E. 1. 1 p 64) found in 
the old fort there. The date of the inscription is not given. 
We have already commented on it at length. It mentions 1 
Chandra, 2 Vigrahap&la, 3 Bbuvanapfila, 4 GopSla, S Tribhuvana- 
pftla, 6 Madanapala his son ( it is recorded of him that through 
his valour the Hammir could not come to the Ganges), 7 
DevapSla, brother, 8 BhlmapSla, 9 SfirapSla, 10 Amritapila, and 
11 Lakshmanapala his brother. As Badaun was taken by 
Kutubuddin in the beginning of the 13th century, we may 
place these 11 kings between 1000 and 1200 A. D. But if we 
take an average of 12 years per king we have for Chandra a 
date somewhere about (1200-132) 1068 A. D. and this would 
make this Chandra identical with Chandra Gabadav&la who 
seized Eanauj and founded his empire there. R. B. Gaurishankar 
Ojba does not think that Chandra of the Badaun inscription 
is the same as the Chandra of the G^hadavSla line of Eanauj; 
but Pandit Bamakr.ran of Jodhpur in his history of the Rathods 
expresses the opinion that they are identical (p. 260-61 ditto). 

These Rathods and the G&hadavSlas according to our view 
as already propounded, as also the RSshtrakutas of Anga (Bihar) 
belonged to the same olan which was solar by race and were^ 
different from the RSshtrakutas of Malkhed in the Deccan who 
belonged to the lunar race though both Pandits RSmkaran and 
Gaurishankar look upon them as one family. The Rathods of 
Central India and of Gujarat probably belonged to the southern 
olan though not the RSshtrakutas of Hathondi in Rajputana as 
Gaurishankar also thinks (Tod p. 364). The Rathods of Jodhpur 
and Bikaner who now represent the northern Rathod olan are 
like the GShadavfilas solar in race though they may have the 
tradition that they came from Kalyan in the south. RSshtraktlta 
is an ofiSclal name as explained elsewhere and the name may be 
borne by different clans. 

In Kathiawar ChudSssmas who are Ysdavas and in Cutoh 
the Jsdejas who are also YRdavas ruled during this sub*period 
ami the latter are said to have come from Ghazni before Mah* 
mud‘s time probably. We have no inscription, however, to rely 
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upon* The most important Guhila clan of Kathiawar to which 
the rulers of Bhavnagar belong, is however, mentioned in an 
inscription which is dated St. 1202 or 1145 A. D. which shows 
that they were an important feudatory family ruling under the 
Chalukyas of Anhilwftd and in which a king Sahajiga is 
mentioned as ruling in Mangrol. These Guhilas are distinct 
from the Guhilots of Mewad having a different gotra and are 
separately enumerated in the list of 36 royal families by 
Chand in the IUs&. 

The next important family was that of the Paramaras of Abu. 
The Paramaras originally must have belonged to Abu ; for the 
legend of their origin states that their first ancestor was created 
by VaSishtha on Mount Abu from his sacrificial fire. The first 
known king of Abu wasDhumar§ja, but the prince in the beginning 
of our period was Dhandhuka whose minister Vimala-shah built 
a beautiful temple to Adinatha on Mt. Abn in 1031 A. D. His 
son Purnapala was a samanta of Bhima of Gujarat in 1045 A. D. 
(1102 St). His son was Dhruvabhata and his son Rftmadeva is 
mentioned in the Prasasti of Tejapala-Vastupala on Abu. His 
successor was Vikramasinha. In the fight of Kumarapala with 
Arnorftja, Vikramsinha suddenly went over to Ar noraja where- 
upon KurnSrapSla gave the principality of Abu to his nephew 
Yafiodhavala. His son was the well-known warrior DhftrS- 
varsha who was the general of the Gujarat army wibiich defeated 
Ghori, as stated by Mahomedan writers, in the battle fought 
in 1178 A. D. during the minority of MularSja as already 
stated in Chalukya chapter. Dharavarsha again was one of 
the commanders in the Gujarat army when it fought with 
Kutubuddin in 1197 and was defeated. Many inscriptions of 
his time have been found dating from 1163 to 1208 A. D, 
(Qaurishankar’s Tod p. 384). The princes of Abu named Jetft 
and Salakh given in the ESsS, Gaurishankar thinks, are imagi- 
nary persons. But it is possible to suppose that they were 
brothers of Dhftravarsha and went consequently to Prithvir&ja 
to seek their fortune and became his sardars. 

The Chauhans of Nadul were a valorous line of feudatory 
kings which deserves to be mentioned. It was a branch from 
the Chauhans of Sambhar, the first king Laksbmana being a 
younger son of Vfikpatiraja as already stated (Yol< 11 p. 96), 
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His descendants ruled in Nadul and were usually feudatories 
of the Chftlukya king of Gujarat in whose behalf they usually 
fought. Thus one of these Asar&ja fought with Malwa as a 
general of Kumarapala. He was a great prince, built many 
tanks and temples and patronised learned men. The present 
Bundi and Kota ruling families are descended from Manikarai 
younger son of this prince (Gaurishankar’s Tod p. 408). Two 
inscriptions of his son Alhana and of his grandson Kelhana have 
been found dated 1209 and 1224 St. (1152 and 1167 A. D.). 
Kelhana's younger brother KirtipMa w^as a famous chief. He 
was in the Hindu army which defeated Shihabuddin Ghori 
below Abu. He possessed Jalor and other forts. But Kutub- 
uddin attacked Jalor and Altamash attacked Mandawar and 
in both places he must have opposed the Mahomedans. In the 
days of the last prince Kanhada-deva, Jalor was attacked by 
Allauddin ( Gaurishankar’s Tod p. 40). 

There are other Rajput kingly families which flourished in 
this sub-period and which require to be mentioned such as the 
Bhattis of Jaisalmere. The Bhattis, when Bhatia was destroyed, 
went into the desert and founded a kingdom in the present 
Jaisalmere territory and ruled there. The present ruling family 
of Patiala is believed to belong to this Bhatti line. For want of 
reliable evidence we can not give further details, and content 
ourselves with this bare mention. 

The last two most important families of Northern India 
which require to be noticed are the Tomaras of Delhi and the 
Kachhapaghatas of Gwalior from whom 'are descended two of 
the most famous Rajput clans of 'modern India viz. the Tuars 
and the Kachhwahas* The name Tuar is easily derivable 
( like Kachhwaha from KachhapaghS,ta ) from Tomara 
mentioned in inscriptions. It is believed that AnangapSla 
Tomara some time in the ninth century founded Delhi. But 
Delhi was not an important town in the days of Al-Beruni ; 
and this principality of Delhi under the Pratiharas must have 
been then insignificant. They were supposed to be the direct 
descendants of the P&ndavas who first founded Indraprastha or 
ancient Delhi. That there was a village of the name of Indrapat 
near Delhi in the days of Kutubuddin is clear from the 
Taj-ul-Ma’slr ( E. 11 p. 210 ) a contemporary history. The 
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Tomaras are also mentioned, as already noted, in the records of 
the Chauhans as their natural opponents, being neighbours. 
There are no Tomara records yet found but their rule in Delhi 
is mentioned in other records and we proceed* to give a short 
account from these and from the Delhi Gazetteer. 

The famous iron pillar of Delhi, a pillar unrusted for 1500 
years, with letters still clearly readable, is said to have been 
brought from Mathura and set up near his new Delhi by 
Anangapala about 1052 A. D. There is a note of this on the 
pillar. This prince seems to have become powerful when the 
power of the Kanauj emperors was destroyed by Mahmud; 
and he founded a new town, called it Delhi and made it his 
capital as we will show presently. The family of Anangapftla 
ruled in Delhi and the surrounding country for about a century 
when it was conquered about 1152 A. D. by Visaladeva or 
VigraharAja III, Chahamana, uncle of Prithvlraja, from whose 
time the country passed under the rule of the Chauhans. The 
story of the Easa that Anangapala, the last Tomara king, gave 
the kingdom to Prithvlraja as he was his daughter’s son and 
being himself childless retired to BadarikAsrama is not reliable 
as Prithviraja’s mother was a Chedi princess, not a Tomara. 
In fact the whole story of the Easa proves to be imaginary and 
it is rather difficult to treat as historical many of* the events 
and statements recorded therein. The Gazetteer states that 
the fort, called Lalkot and still visible, was built by the first 
Anangpala (II) ; and Prithvlraja built the outer wall of the old 
town which is still traceable. When Kutubuddin attacked 
and took the city, the wall and the fort were there and seemed 
to be invulnerable. 

It is impossible to determine whether Govindarai, mentioned 
by Mahomedan historians as of Delhi and as wounding Shiha- 
buddin in the first battle and as killed in the second, was a Tuar 
or a Chauhan. The Tuars dispersed over many provinces 
after their defeat but the bulk of them went to Gwaliar 
territory and settled there in a district which is specially 
named Tawarghar after them. Tuars are found even in 
MaharSshtra under the Maratha name of Mane and others. 
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A. genealogy of the Tomaras of Delhi is given by General 
Cunningham from Abul Fazal and from bardic records and it 
is taken by Gaurishankar at page 348 (Tod) ; but no insorip* 
tions can be quoted in support of it. Copper coins of 
AnangapSla II who built Delhi fort have been found (1051 A D.). 
That Delhi was originally founded by the Tomaras and that 
the country about it called HariySna was ruled first by them 
and subsequently by the Chauhans is found recorded in an 
inscription in a well dated St. 1384 or 1327 A. D. and four 
generations of the Chauhans must have ruled there after 
the Tomaras viz., Visaladeva, Prithvibhata Someirvara and 
(Delhi Prithvlraja Museum stone Insc. I. A. XIX p. 218).* 

The Eachhapaghita family has left many records espe- 
cially the SSsabahu temple record on the Gwalior fort and 
the Dubhkund Jain temple record in Gwalior territory seventy- 
six miles south-west of Gwalior. We give the following 
account of the EachhapaghUtas from these records as also from 
Gaurishankar’s Tod and Eielhom’s genealogies in E. I. VIIL 
The EachhapaghStas originally ruled in Narwar (Gwa- 
lior territory) or the Nishadba country of Nala of MabEbhSrata 
fame as also of the scene of Bhavabhuti’s Malatl-Madhava. 
A prince of this family named Vairadaman, son of Lakshmapa 
seized the fort of Gwalior during the declining days of the 
Fratihara empire of Eanauj and established his power there 
about 977 A. D. (See his record in J. B. A. S. Bengal XXXI 
p. 393). He is called therein Maharajadhiraja and was pro- 
bably independent. But he must have soon been compelled to 
acknowledge the nominal suzerainty of the Chandellas of 
Bundelkhand ; and Al-Beruni properly says that the two great 
forts in Chandella territory were Gwalior and Ealanjar. Vajra- 
daman’s son was Mangalaraja and his son was Eirtiraja who is 
described as having defeated Malwa (probably king Bhoja is here 
meant). Mahmud of Ghazni invested Gwalior in the days of 
Eirtiraja and he was discreet enough to save himself and his 
kingdom by presenting 30 elephants and accepting nominal 
subjection. His son was Muladeva alias Trailokya-Malla and 
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Biiuvanap&la. His son was Devapala alias Aparajita and his 
son was Padmapala whose nephew Mahlp&lf^ or Bhuvanaika- 
Malla recorded the inscription above mentioned dated 1093 A. D. 
(I. AXV p. 36) which gives these details- The insc. further men-' 
tions that Klrtiraja built a temple to Parvatipati in the town ef 
Sinhamana. Mahipala had come to the throne a little before 
the date of this inscription (St. 1150) in the SSsabahu temple on 
the Gwalior fort. It is a Vishnu temple and it was commenced 
by Padmapala and consequently the deity was named Pad- 
manatha. The Kachhwahas seem to be V aishnavas from this 
king, a peculiarity which still distinguishes them. There is 
some misconception about the origin of the above mentioned 
name Sasabahu given to these two temples on the Gwalior fort. 
We think that the name merely means the larger and smaller 
temples. The Gwalior Gazetteer derives the name from Saha- 
srabahu which is not tenable not being a usual name of Vislinii 
or Siva- The lesser Sasabahu temple which is like the bigger 
one was built in 1108 A. D, (I. A. XVI p 201). 

Gaurishankar mentions the following kiiiKs after Mahipala 
with dates (Tod p. 373): son Tribhuvanap^la (named Madhusu- 
daiiapala in the Gwalior Gazetteer) with date 1104 A. D., his 
son Vijayapala date 1133, his son Surapala date il.r5 and his 
heir-apparent Anangapala. His successor must have been 
Solankhapala who was invested in the fort by S^ihabuddiii 
Ghori in 1196 A. D. But the Gwalior Gazetteer states that 
the Pariharas took the fort from the Kaclihwahas in 1129. In 
this view, Solankhapala must have been a Parihara. It 
appears that the fort was surrendered formally to Kutubuddin. 
But the Gwaliornama pdblished by Prince Balwantrao Bhayya- 
saheb Scindia states that the Pariharas took possession of the 
fort again and they were dislodged by Altamash as will be 
related later on. The Eachhapagh&tas must have left the place 
as too near Delhi and receded to a more distant place or gone 
back to Narwar. 

A branch family of this line ruled at Dubhkund seventy-six 
miles south-west of Gwalior and two inscriptions of these have 
been found (L A. XIV p. 10 and E. J. II p. 293X These inscrip- 
tions give very interesting information. The first king 
mentioned klTuvar&ia and his son was Aijuna who is said to 
39 
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have himself killed with an arrow, BSjyapSla Pratihftra king of 
Kanauj when attacked by a Rajput confederacy headed by the 
Chandeila king Ganda assisted by the Gwalior Eachhapaghata 
king. His son was Abhimanyu whose skill in horsemanship 
and archery was extolled even by Ehoja king of Malwa. * 
His son was Vijayapala whose date is 1044 and his son was 
Vikramasinha date 1088. This family must have been a 
feudatory of the Gwalior kings who were practically independent 
though acknowledging nominal suzerainty of the Chandellas. 

The name of the family Eachhapaghata is also given in 
inscriptions as Eachhapari and is undoubtedly the original 
form of the modern name Kachhwaha which is clearly derivable 
from it according to the rules of Prakrit transformation. What 
the name means it is difficult to state and we have already 
said that names arise in various ways. Whatever the origin, 
the Eachhwaha clan was always acknowledged as among the 
best Rajput families, being the first named in the list of 36 
royal clans enumerated by Chand and as their rise precedes the 
rise of the GahadavSlas in whose time the list was first 
probably made, their mention first was natural especially 
as they were entrusted with the command of the army 
assembled to punish the apostate PratihSra king of Eanauj, as 
stated above. 



n Dubhkund Inao. E. I. Ill, 




N0T5— HARAPRASHAD SHASTRra WRONG VIEW ABOUT 
THE ORIGIN OF THE KACHHWAHAS. 

It is indeed a pity that we have to write a special note in this volume 
also to refute the wrong view of a great Indian pandit as we had to write 
a note in the previous volume on Sir Vincent Smith’s wrong view about the 
Chandellas. In his Report for Search of Bardic Chronicles (1913) M. M. 
Haraprashad Shasiri writes **The Kaohhwahas claim descent from Eu4a 
SOD of RSma and say that they came from Narwar which is a country of 
hunters (NishSda) and anciently there was a race called Eachhapaghatat 
who are probably represented by the modern Kaohhawas, who are an 
untouchable race ; but their rulers seem to have become Kshatriyas at 
some period". This is the most lamentable instance we have of wrong 
previous bias having misled even our pandits into drawing the most 
amazingly illogical inferences. We have already said many times that 
the bias of most European and a few Indian scholars is to look upon 
Slshatriya clans as developed out of aborigines and even untouchables or 
foreigners. The above is a very striking instance of how most illogical 
and absurd inferences are drawn through this bias. 

In the drat place K arwar is not a country of NishSdas but Nishadhas and 
Na a tbe famous Naishadha king ruled here. SeoonoJy) because there are 
uncouchable people there, at present named Eachbawas, therefore it does 
not follow that they are the modern representatives of tbe Kaohhwaba 
people named EacbhapagbStas. The Kachhawas are not the only people 
now in Narwar District, nor is EacbhawSha tbe same as Eeucbh^ a. Further 
even if Kachhwas are the predominant people there, it does not follow, 
therefore, that tbeir rulers must also be Eachhwas. This is the same fallacy 
as led Sir Vincent Smith to argue that because t) e Chandellas ru ed among 
Gonds, therefore they also were Gonds. In fact, the trend of Indian 
history shows that Rajput adventurers going out of tbeir original home, the 
middle land, founded kingdcms in distant countries inhabited by Bhils, Gonds 
&o. Because BappS RSwal ruled in a country full of Bhils, therefore it does 
Dot follow that be was also a Bhil. Because the British rule among Bengalis 
therefore it does not follow that the British are Bengalis. In short, the 
EaohhwBhas ruling in a country mostly inhabited by tbe modern untouoh* 
able Eachhwas does not make them originally Eachhwas. 

Thirdly, oven granting that the names are i'^entioal, we have still to 
pause before we put forward the inference that the two people are identical 
in race. Eaohhwahas may have taken this name frrm the country they 
ruled, just as we showed in our Fenond volume that the Gurjara PratihSras 
were so called, only because they ruled in the Gurjara country, and not 
because they were themselves Gurjaras. Then again the Eachhwas 
themselves may have taken their names from their rulers. Several 
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instances may be cited to show such taking of a higher class name by 
some untouchable classes. The Cbamars e. g.) have such names as 
Chauhans among them. The Sondias of Malwa have Chauhans, ParamSras 
&c. among them. It is, therefore, necessary to pause before making such 
an inference from identity of names with respect to a clan of Eshatriyas 
which has alv^ays been conisidered one of the best among Rajput clans and 
whose name stands first in Char>d's list of 36 royal clans. And in caste' 
ridden India is it possible that chiefs of untouchable peoples could have risen 
to this high status, without any striking brilliant service In the cause of 
religion? Notuing is known about the supposed rulers among these 
untouchables, or of any great exploits which should raise them to such a 
high status. We cannot but conclude without expressing our surprize 
and sorrow at such gratuitous aspersions thrown on a well-known Rajput 
clan by such a le arned Indian pindit.* Lastly it may be added that 
EachhwSha is clearly d stinct from Kachhwa, being the Prakrit form of 
Kachhapaghata.This word or its equivalent KaohhapBri both used in inscrip- 
tions should suggest r.bat the [vachbwahas were the slayers, the enemies 
of Eachhwas. the aboriginal i>eoplG or untouchables and not themselves 
Eachhwas. The vcigiii of the name Kachhapagh3ta is unknown as stated 
already ; bat if there are Kach .iwas about Narwar (of which on inquiry at 
Shivapuri there seems to be great doubt) who are untouchables, the origin 
of tMe name becomes clear as the Kichhwahas originally ruled in this part 
of th« c <uncry unquestionably ani it is called even now KachhwShaghar ? 


* W« ar constrained to state that oa inquiry from the Gwalior state Narwar Shivapur 
rsvenne officer Mr. Bhalcrao we find that there are no untouchable people named 
Kachhawas in or about Narwar. The whole artument cf M. M. Hasaprashad Shastrf 
would then fall to the Sround. His source cf froformatloa mast be inquired Into. 


CHAPTER XVTTI. 


THE HIMALAyAN KINGDOMS. 

It remains to give the history of the Himalayan kingdoms 
during this sub-period. These were tho kingdoms of Kashmir, 
Champa, Nurpur, Kangra, Mandi and Siiket and finally of 
Nepal ; we have already given the history of each of these states 
down to the end of the Hindu period so far as it has been ascer- 
tained. We will, however, restate that portion of their history 
which falls in the sub-period treated of in this volume viz. 
1000-1200 A. D. with such additions and emendations as are 
necessary from recent information available from research pub- 
lications, especially the Journals of the Pan jab Historical Society. 

1 KASHMIR 

The kingdom of Kashmir at the beginning of this sub-period 
came under the Lohara dynasty after the death of the notori- 
ous queen Didda. She was the daughter uf a king of Lohara 
and grand-daughter of Bhims, Shahi king of Kabul and she died 
in 1003 A. D. after a long reign both as regent of her sons and 
grandsons and latterly in her own name. Sangramaraja, her 
brother’s son, came to the throne of Kashmir by iJidda's selec- 
tion after her and his descendants ruled over Kashmir through- 
out this sub-period. The rulers of this dynasty were all capable 
men and they were, therefore, able to save the kingdom of 
Kashmir from being swallowed up in that flood of Mahomedan 
conquest which submerged first the Panjab under Mahmud 
and later, Northern India under Shihabuddin Ghori. We have 
already given the history of this dynasty from the Rajataran- 
ginl down to 1148 A. D. wherewith ends the work of Kalbara 
and we give here the subsequent history from the supplemen- 
tary work of JonarSja. We may first recapitulate the former 
portion given in Vol. I pp. 227-232 with some further remarks. 

Sangr&marltia, as usual with founders of dynasties, was a 
wise and able ruler. He ruled from 1003 to 1029. As we 
have already shown in this volume, Mahmud made two 
attempts to take the frontier stronghold cf Kashir.ir but failed. 
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Kashmir was a sealed country and Mahmud could not break 
the seal. When Sir V. Smith says that Kashmir was protec- 
ted by its inaccessible mountains, he is right ; though it does 
not appear, as Smith thinks, that Kashmir was defeated. We 
must^, however, vary our statement made in Vol. I p. 228 that 
Kashmir was not invaded at all in the days of Sangrama and 
state that though attempt was twice made to invade Kashmir, 
it could not be entered. We have already described the defeat 
of the Hindus in the battle fought by Trilochanapala, Shahi 
king, in 1021 A. D. with the aid of Kashmir troops sent by 
Sangrama both in this volume and in Vol. I, p. 227. Trilocha- 
nap^a fled from place to place and probably his son Bhima 
also whose end is recorded in 1027. But his other sons or 
cousins Budrapala and others remained in Kashmir under the 
protection of Sangrama who was probably their relative. 

These Shahi princes gave valuable aid to Anantaraja the 
son and successor of Sangrama who ruled from 1029 to 1039 
A. D. In his reign a treacherous Kashmir sardar brought 
into Kashmir an invasion by the Turks assisted by Daradas. 
By the valour of tho Shahi princes and of Anantarfija himself 
this formidable force was utterly defeated and Kashmir was 
saved from being subjected to Moslem rule for 300 years. We 
have already described this battle in Vol. I (p. 228). 

AnantarSja and his queen Suryamatl daughter of a Trigarta 
king were a very religious pair who ruled justly and ably for 
a long time. In. their old age they retired and placed their 
son Kalasa on the throne of Kashmir. They were ill-treated 
by this son and Ananta died in grief and his queen died a sati 
on his funeral pyre. Kalada in other respects was a good 
ruler. His son Harsha rebelled against him but was defeated 
and imprisoned. When Kalada died in 1073 A. D., he was 
succeeded by his second son Utkarslia. Harsha was, however, 
liked by the people. He was the most accomplished prince of 
his time, learned, fond of music and a patron of learned men. 
He may be compared to his namesake Harsha of Kanauj or to 
' Bhoja;but unlike both his end was miserable. His second 
brother Vijayamalla raised a rebellion in his favour against 
TItkarsha who was defeated and killed in battle in 1089. 
Harsha being liberated and placed on the throne by Vijayamalla 
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ruled long from 1089 to 1101. In the latter part of his reign 
Vijayamalla by the instigation of unscrupulous courtiers 
rebelled against Harsha but was unsuccessful. Harsha there- 
after relentlessly persecuted his partisans and misrule and 
oppression so far increased thr-t Uchchala, a collateral cousin, 
suocessed in leading a rebellion and defeating Harsha took 
possession of the capital. Harsha’s queens burnt themselves 
in the palace while he himself took refuge in a Matha. His 
son Bhoja who had been expelled came into Kashmir to relieve 
him but was killed in a battle with Uchchala. Harsha, finding 
everything going adverse, rushed upon the soldiers who had 
surrounded the Matha and was killed. Thus ended the first 
branch of this Lohara dynasty which ruled Kashmir ably for 
about a hundred years (1003 to 1101). Uchchala ruled till 
1111 and his brother Sussala ruled after him till 1128. 
SuBsala's son Jayasinha was ruling in 1148 A. D. when 
Kalhana finished his Rajatarangini. These rulers were also 
able and good rulers, though various intrigues described by 
Kalhana went on as usual. 

The Lohara dynasty was a Rajput dynasty and thus 
in the 11th and 12th centuries, as elsewhere in India, there 
were Rajput kings in Kashmir also. The preceding dynasty 
of Parvagupta was a Vaisya one while that which preceded 
it viz. that of Yasaskara was a Brahmin dynasty. It may, 
however, be added that these two were also practically 
Kshatriya as they married into Kshatriya families and followed 
Kahatriya life. The Lohara ruling familly is said to belong to 
the Bhatti clan of Rajputs and hence the Kashmir kings were 
probably Bhattis. 

The Damaras in Kashmir were a turbulent local people 
who were always troublesome to the reigning king and 
helpful to rebels. King Harsha ordered a slaughter of these 
D&maras ; but they combined with two refugee princes and 
put an end to his life” (Panjab H. S. VoL II p. 81). Thus it 
seems that Uchchala gained the throne with the usual help 
of powerful D&maras. 

2. NEPAL. 

2. Nepal is the next large kingdom in the Himalayan 
legion whose history in the first sub-period (600 to 800), 
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we have given in the first volume. In the second volume 
we stated that in the second sub-period (800-1000) reigned 
in Nepal a Rajput kingly family which founded the Nepal 
era ( 885 A. D. ) which is still in use in Nepal. In the 
third sub-period (1000-120 )) the same family appears to have 
rilled in Nepal unmolested by either Hindu or Mahomedan kings 
and we have found nothing particular which may be recorded 
of those kings. We, therefore, proceed to the minor kingdoms 
intervening between Kashmir and Nepal of which many 
important particulars liave come to light in recent research. 

3 CHAMBa. 

We have already given in Vol. I a short account of the 
Chamba state which comes before us proceeding south-east from 
Kashmir. It was subordinate generally to Kashmir. This 
kingly line was founded about 620 A. D. by Adivarman of the 
solar race (Vol. I p. 378), as Cunningham calculated. But later 
information from inscriptions on stone and copper read by 
Dr. Vogel and published in Archaeological Survey Report, 
New Imp. Series Vol. XXXVI part I (1911) and summarised by 
Dr. Hutchinson in J. Panjab H. S, Vol, II (pp. 75-80) shows 
that the state was founded by one Meruvarman of the solar 
race from Kalapa town in the Gangetic valley about 700 A. D, 
The territory of the state gradually extended in the Ravi valley 
the capital being Brahmapura or Brahmor. One of his descen- 
dants Sahilavarman (a household name in the state) founded 
the present capital Champa. His son Yugakaravarman recor- 
ded two copper-plate grants which are the oldest yet found. 
There are no dates given in Champa records except regnal years 
before A. D. 1330 when first the Sastra or Kaliyuga era or the 
Vikfama era figure is given and these are recorded in Gupta 
characters generally and later on in Sarada and next Nagari 
characters. On palamgraphic grounds these two records may 
be placed in the 10th century A. D. From RajataranginT we 
know that Ananta (1028-1039) invaded Champa and conquered 
Salavarman. Asatavarman visited Kashmir in the days of 
Kalasa in 1087 A. D. his sister Bappika being Kalasa’s queen. 
Their son was the unfortunate Harsha and Asata assisted him 
and his son Bboja and Asata’s son Jasata assisted without 
avail Bhikshachara son of Bhoja in 1103 A. D. JSsata’s sue- 
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cessor Udayavarman, however, assisted Sussala In 1121 A. D. 
as Sussala had married two Chamb& princesses. The civil war 
in Kashmir probably made ChambS independent (p. 79). 

We need not mention the names of the later kings of 
Chamba upto 1200 A, D. But it may be stated that this family 
still rules in Chamba. This hill state was not troubled by 
Mahomedan invaders whether in the days of the Ohaznavide 
family of Mahmud or of Muhammad Ghori or later Sultans 
down to the days of Akbar. 

The kings are Kshatriyas of the solar race with MoshinS&va 
(Yuvanasva?) gotra and are called Rajas. There are local 
chiefs who came to the country earlier ; they are called Ranis 
(Rajanakas of inscriptions) and earlier still came the Rathis 
or Thakurs who now are probably a mixed race lower in rank 
than the Ranas ( ‘Chanil Jetha Rathi Kanetha* ). 

4 NIJRPUR. 

The kingdom of Nurpur is not an old Himalayan state. 
According to Nurpur tradition it was founded by a Tomara 
prince from Delhi. He is said to have dispossessed a Pathan 
chief from Pathankot and from thence going into the hills he 
built a fort at Nurpur the original name of which was Dhaner 
(Nurpur being a name given, it is said, by Nurjajian). The 
date of the founding of a kingdom at Pathankot is believed to 
be the middle of the 11th century. But the story seems impro- 
bable as Panjab was at this time under the strong rule of 
Ghazni and it is difficult to believe that any Rajput prince 
could have been allowed to dispossess a Pathan force from 
Pathankot and found a kingdom. The story is, on the face of 
it, a name-legend based upon the name Pathankot. But the 
name Pathan here is really the Prakrit form of Pratishtha n 
and it seems to us that there was some Tomara king in Prati- 
shthSna in pre-Mahmud days and in consequence of Mahmud’s 
raids he removed into the hills and founded the kingdom of 
Dhaner. He built the fort of Nurpur (which is now in a ruin- 
ous condition) in a convenient strong place by the side of a 
river. His family ruled in this part during the sub-period 
treated of in this volume and continues even to this day, the 
present chief being, however, not a ruling prince. 

40 
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The gotra of these Pathania Rajputs is Atri whioh raises 
a doubt as to whether they are really Tomaras. They also call 
themselves Pandir^i or descendants of the Pandavas, but the 
gotra of the Pandavas as also of the Tomaras who are their 
modern representatives is Vaiyaghrapadya. Perhaps the Pai- 
thanias changed their gotra when they came to Dhaner and 
adopted a new Purohita, according to the wrong dictum of 
VijnaneSvara or they are really lunar race Kshatriyas but not 
Tomaras. 

The Panjab Historical Society’s Journal Vol. II (p. 17) 
states that the original town of Pathankot was on the high 
ground to the east of the old fort the site of whioh is marked 
by high mounds where old coins have been found. This shows 
that Pathankot is an ancient town and its ancient name must 
have been Pratishthana. Two genealogical lists of the ruling 
family at Nurpur have been available differing in many details. 
Cunningham gave 1095 A. D. as the date of the founding of 
the Nurpur family and Jyethpala, the founder, is said to have 
been a younger brother of a king of Delhi. A remark in the 
genealogy against Jaspala states that he was 15th from the 
founder and opposed Allauddin Ehilji (1295-1315). This takes 
Jyethpala to about 1000 A. D. by the average of 20 years and it 
is extremely probable that these Tomaras did not come from 
Delhi which was not in existence at that time but from 
the plains of the Panjab itself, through the stress of Mahmud's 
invasions and took possession first of Pratishthana already 
existing and from thence moved into the hills to Nurpur 
alias Dhaner. 

NOTE— THE FORT OF NURPUR AND ITS TEMPLES. 

The ruined fork of Dhaner or Nurpur is a very interesting fort near the 
town of Nurpur and the present Tahsil and hospital are built inside the 
fort. There are many tanks in the fort which was thus well supplied with 
water. There is a small temple well-presei^ed of MahSdeva; but the most 
interesting structure in this fort is the basement of an old temple the 
upper part of whioh is gone, which has been recently ezcayated from debris. 
The basement is well-preserved and there can be seen very beautiful 
figures carved in stone, depicting scenes in the FurSpas and also of men, 
elephants, horses, camels, cows as they moved in the actual social life of 
medimval Hindu period. The figures are true to nature and prove the 
great art of the carvers. These carvings are as begutiful, if not^more, as 
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the carvings on the pillars used in the Kutub naiosqae at Delhi. This temple 
appears to have been & Vishpu temple. The heads of the figures have ail 
been chiselled off by Mahomedan idol-breakers. 

At some distance from this old temple there is a new temple* probably 
built in Akbar’s days, wherein is to be seen a fine black statue of Murall- 
dhara (Krishi^a sounding his pipe). The idol is placed in the upper story 
which is quite unusual. In the hall underneath and also on the second 
story there are paintings on the walls of scenes from Krithpa's early life 
which are very creditable and which give an idea of the dress, the orna- 
ments and the social life of the people in Akbar*s days at Nurpur. 

5 MANDI AND SUKET. 

We have already given a short history of this hill state in 
our first volume (pp. 379 and 380) and we give further parti- 
culars here from an article by Hutchinson and Vogel (J. Pan- 
jab VII pp. 1-4) with a few remarks of our own. This part of 
the Himalayan country including Kulu seems to have been an 
ancient kingdom, the original people therein being Kunindas 
or Kanets who still are the chief cultivators there. The coun- 
try is visited by Tibetan Buddhists annually as they believe 
that the great Buddhist saint Padmasambhava resided at the 
Rawalsar lake in Mandi territory ; the Hindus believe that 
Lomasa Bishi resided at this place. 

The ruling family of Mandi and Suket is a ChandravanM 
Rajput family with Atri as its gotra. Their names end always 
in the suffix sena. Th's has given rise, as usual, to the wrong 
tradition that they came from Bengal where Lakshmanasena of 
Lakhnauti was their last great king (1169-1198). This tradi- 
tion accepted by Sir L. Griffin in his book “ the Rajas of the 
Panjab** was, however, disbelieved by Cunningham who 
placed the founding of the Suket family nearly five hundred 
years before 1200 A. D. and Hutchinson and Vogel accept his 
view in their article on several grounds.^ Further confirmation 
of this view may also be found in the fact that the epigraphic 
records of the Sena kings of Bengal cUarly state that they 
were Kshatriyas come from Karnfitaka; while the Suket- 
Mandi tradition is that their ancestors first ruled in Indrapra- 
stha and from there they went to Bengal and founded Lakh-* 
nauti. Local traditions founded on names are often unhisto- 
rical and have to be given up and in the same way as we gave 
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up the tradition about Pathftnias having driven Pathans from 
Pathankot, we have here to give up the tradition that the 
Mandi-Suket Rajas with names ending in Sena came from 
Lakhnauti in Bengal after the fall of Lakshmanasena in 
1198 A. D. 

We have, however, to accept Vamsavalis as some evidence, 
though not as reliable as inscriptions, and some history may be 
deduced out of Mandi Vamsavalis. As already stated in 
Volume I p. 380, according to Cunningham, the founder of the 
Suket-Mandi family, Vlrasena, founded the state about 765 
A. D. Cunningham calculated this date from the fact that from 
Vlrasena to Sahusena and Bahusena under whom the state 
divided into two, Suket and Mandi, there were 10 generations 
and upto Samudrasena who recorded the Nirmand inscription 
there were 6 more. From Samudrasena to Ajbarsena whose 
date is fixed from a copperplate inscription dated for the first 
time in Vikrama ora viz. St. 1584 o.- A. D. 1527, there were 
11 more kings. Thus there were 27 generations from Vlrasena 
to Ajbarsena of 1527 A, D. and taking 30 years for each genera- 
tion we get for Vhasena 1527-810=717 A. D. and for Bahusena 
who founded the Mandi state 1017 or 987. “ Roughly speaking 
we may take Bahusena founding Mandi about 1000 A. D. and 
Samudrasena recording inscription at Nirmand about 1150 
A. D. ” Hutchinson and Vogel think that even if w^e take 25 
years’ average we shall have to take into consideration that 
some names might have dropped out of the Varhsavalis and 
hence we may accept the date assigned by Cunningham as 
fairly correct, especially as it tallies with the legend current in 
Chambft that the pregnant queen of a king of Chamba had 
taKen refuge with a king in Suket and her son Moshanasva 
was set up in Chamba by this king. If we take 25 years 
average, we get for Vlrasena (1527-675) 852, for Bahusena 
(852 plus 250) 1102 and for Samudrasena (1102 plus 150) 1252 
A. D. In any case, Suket may be taken as founded not later 
than 800 A. D. and Mandi than 1100 A. D. Dr. Fleet does not 
believe that the Nirmand inscription of Samudrasena is dated 
in St. 1227 or 1170 A. D. as Cunningham thought. The date 
given in that inscription is only 6 which may belong to the 
3Sstra era and on palaeograpbic grounds the inscription cannot 
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be later than the 7th century, A. D. This difficulty, however, 
need not disturb the dates above given for the founding of 
Mandi and Suket, as Samudrasena of the Nirmand inscription 
can be treated as a king different from the Samudrasena of the 
Vamsavalis which really appears to be the case from the differ* 
ence of the names of his immediate ancestors given in the ins- 
cription and in the Vamsavalis. 

If wo take th0 date of the founding of Mandi as 1000 A. D. 
or even 1100 A. D. it is possible to explain that the kingdom 
was founded by Sena Rajputs during invasions of Mabomedans 
into the Panjab under Mahmud or later. The story that it was 
founded by Bahusena, brother of Sahusena with whom he dis- 
agreed is of the usual fashion wherein two brothers having 
names sounding like each other found two kingdoms and may 
be disbelieved. Suket is, however, an older kingdom and was 
founded about 800 A. D. ( It is a strange revelation that while 
Eangra Katoch Rajputs marry with the Suket family they do 
not marry with the Mandi family though of the same clan, as 
the Maharaja of Guler informed us). 

Wo are not concerned with the history of Mandi or of 
Suket later than 1200 A. D. It seems that this family of Rajput 
hill princes remained undisturbed by Mahomedan invasions 
for a long time. They appear to have been independent of 
Kashmir also during this and the preceding sub-periods 
(800 to 1200). 

6 KASHTAWAR. 

The small hill state of ESshthavata (modern Kashtawar) 
was ruled during this period by a Rajput family which was 
a dependent of Kashmir, as the name of a king UttamarAja of 
E&shthavata appears among the names of those eight feuda- 
tories who attended on Ealata king of Kashmir in 1087 A. D. 
(See Vol. I p. 236). It may be noted that Suket and Mandi kings 
are not mentioned therein. From the article of Hutchinson 
and Vogel in J. Panjab H. S. VoL IV (p. 29-41) on the history of 
the Kashtawar state, the princes of Kashtawar appear to belong 
to the family of Suket and Mandi and also believe that they 
came from Gaur. Their names also end mostly in the suffix sena. 
This tradition, as stated alnady, is wrong being based on the 
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naine*ending sena only. The king Uttamar&ja mentioned as 
ruling in 1087 A. D. however, did not belong to this family as 
his name does not appear in the VamsSvali of Kashtawar 
supplied by the modern representative who is a Mahomedan 
convert Rajput. It seems to us that the first king Kahnap&la 
who was sprung from the Suket family came to this part later 
and conquered it about 1200 A. D. or thereafter. We are not 
concerned with the history of this family in later and Mogul 
times though it is given in detail by Hutchinson and Vogel in 
the article above referred to. This state is now a part of 
Kashmir, having been conquered by the Sikhs in the days of 
Itanjitsing. The family was a Chandravam^i family with 
Atri as its gotra, being of the same clan as the Suket family. 
To what clan Uttamaraja’s family belonged which ruled during 
our sub«period, there is no material to determine. 

7 VALLAPUR (BALOR) OB BASOHLI 

This was another hill state subordinate to Kashmir the 
Raja of which was among those who attended on king KalaM 
in 1089 A D. as stated above. The history of this family 
down to the present day is given by Hutchinson and Vogel in 
J. Panjab H. S. Vol. II. (pp. 77-98) and we give the following few 
facts from this interesting article relating to our period. The 
family claimed to be descended from the P&ndavas and they 
believe that they came from Allahabad to Almora from there to 
Hardwar and from there into the hills via Suket. This tradition 
may be accepted as descendants of the P&ndavas last ruled at 
KausSmbi and their greatest king in historic times was XJdayana 
well-known from the Kath&sarits&gara who with his minister 
Yaugandharayana ruled in Kausambi. The Rajas are therefore 
Chhalidrabansi ; their gotra has not been ascertained ; though 
the main branch is now extinct, there are many collateral 
descendants known as Baloria Rajputs. The kingdom was 
founded by one Bhogapala long before 900 A. D. and the 
ancient capital was Vall&pura or Balor. The names of the 
kings usually end in pSla. Trailokyap&la ruled in the first 
half of the 11th century and his son was Tanga and grandson 
Kalasa. This king is mentioned in the RsjataranginI as 
visiting Kashmir to attend on Ealata the Kashmir king, 
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Padmaka and his son Ananda are other names of Vall§pur 
kings mentioned in the Taranginl but they are not found in the 
VamsSvali of Baloria kings. They assisted Bikshachara, 
grandson of Harsha, to regain the throne of Kashmir seized by 
Uchchala and Sussala, being his relatives. But they failed and 
ventually went over to the latter. Jayasinha is said to have 
deposed another king of Balor; but apparently the later 
kings became independent. Their names down to 1200 A. D. 
need not be given as we know nothing about them beyond 
their names* 

8 KOT KANGRa. 

The kingdom of J&landhara has been noticed already in 
Vol. I pp. 383-84, as subsisting from the most ancient times of 
Mahabharata days when Susarman the first known ancestor of 
the Katoch kings fought on the side of the Kauravas, His 
descendant in the direct line at present is the Maharaja Sir 
Jaichand of Lambagraon, Kangra District; a Rajput chief 
of great learning and influence among the Rajputs of Eastern 
Himalayas. Who the king of Trigarta which then included Ja- 
landbara in the plains and Kangra in the hills was at the time 
of Mahmud has not yet been ascertained from him. We have 
already stated that the king must have been a dependent ally 
of Anandapala, king of Kabul and the Panjab, and must have 
fought in his last battle with Mahmud. The Hindus were 
defeated and probably Mahmud suddenly made a raid on Kot 
Kangra before the king could come back. The fort fell though 
defended for a time by the garrison and it was seized with all 
the immense treasure kept therein. As stated in the note on 
Kot Kangra already given, the fort was impregnable and hence 
it was made the depository of treasure by Hindu kings. From 
the account given by Utbi, a contemporary historian of 
Mahmud, it appears that the garrison lost heart on seeing the 
immense force which invested the fort and capitulated soon 
without much resistance. They were, we think, a mercenary 
force and not a band of gallant defenders fighting for national 
independence. For Utbi states “They capitulated and con- 
sented to serve under the banners of the Sultan. Then they 
opened the gate and humbly offered their services” (Utbi 
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p. 341). Thus the impregnable fort with its immense riches fell 
into the hands of Mphmud who permanently occupied it and 
kept trusty guards there, when he retired. It appears that the 
Trigarta kings lost their kingdom in the plains henceforward, 
and they must have-further retired into the hills. They, however, 
took back the fort, it is said, in 1044 A. D. at the suggestion of 
the kings of Delhi after a seige of 4 months. Utbi does not 
relate the throwing down of any temple or the destruction 
of any idol at Eangra Eot as other historians do. But 
it is nowhere stated of what deity the idol was. From 
inquiries at EangrS. it appears to us that there was a famous 
temple of Devi AmbikS there, distinct, of course, from the 
Devi of Jwalamukhi which is about 20 miles distant from Kot 
KangrS. The Devi idol must have been, as already stated, 
destroyed by Mahmud and it was replaced by the Eangra king 
when he retook the fort. 

The later history of Eangra kings upto 1200 A. D., the 
end of our period, is soon told. Kalhana mentions king 
Indrachandra in 1040 A. D. and he must be the king who took 
the fort back. We do not find any mention of any later king 
in Eangra except for a reference to a king of Trigarta defeated 
by the Turks in JonarSja’s Rajataranginl. He fled to Eashmir 
and with the help of Jayasinha about 1150 A. D. retook bis 
kingdom after defeating the Turkish invader. It is not 
necessary to give mere names of kings from the VamsavAli of 
Eatoch kings which is undoubtedly one of the most reliable 
VamaSftvalis in the Himalayan states down to the end of our 
period, as nothing particular can be related about these kings. 
We have already given a description of the fort of EangrS and 
its temples in chapter X Book VI. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


RAI PITHAURA, THE LAST HINDU HERO-EMPEROR. 

The history of the life of this lust Hindu chivalrous 
emperor of India has been given in great detail in the Ras^ 
supposed to be composed by Chand Bhat, a contemporary of 
Prithviraj. But as the present Rasa has nearly wholly trans- 
formed the probable original nucleus and as many events and 
statements given therein have been proved untrue from trust- 
worthy records, it is difficult to determine which part of its 
account is true. There are two historical poems, however, 
which will assist us, first, the Prithvlraja-Vijaya-kavya com- 
posed by a Kashmiri court-poet of Prithviraj himself, first 
brought to notice by Bhhler and later by Mr, Harbilas Sards 
of Ajmer (J. R. A. S. 1913) and second, Hammirk&vys pub- 
lished by J. S. Kirtsne. The first is, however, incomplete and 
does not come down to the close of Prithviraja’s career ; while 
the second devotes itself more to the glory of Hsmmira a des- 
cendant of Prithviraj. We will try to construct an account 
of the life of this hero from all these sources, using the RisS 
account so far as it is probable and uncontradicted. 

In an inscription of Prithviraj himself found at Madanapur 
and recorded by him in 1182 A.D. after defeating Paramardideva 
Ohandella, we are told that Prithviraj was son of Some^vara 
and grandson of Arnoraja. Unfortunately, though the practice 
of inscriptions often is, the names of the mother of Prithviraj 
and Some^vara are not given. The Rasa makes a daughter of 
Anangapala of Delli, mother of Prithviraj ; but the Hammtra 
kavya and Prithviraja-Vijaya state that he was born of a 
Chedi Haihaya princess named Karpuradevi, which of course 
is the more reliable statement. Prithviraj according to the 
PUlsa was born in Ananda St. 1115 or A. D. 1149 and 
when he died he was 43 years old, which gives correctly the 
year of his death viz. 1192 A. D. Tod gives the date of Pri- 
thviraja’s birth as St. 1215 or A. D. 1158 which makes his age at 
the time of his last battle, 34 years. Rai Bahadur Oaurishanker 
Ojha thinks that the date ought to be St. 1225 or A. D. 1168 
41 
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which would make him 24 years old at the time of his death, 
which seems incredible. 

From the Bijolia inscription ( J. A. S. Bengal LV part 1 pp. 
3 1-40) we are certain that Visaladeva or Vigraha III conquered 
Delhi and this event from Visala’s inscription on'the Siwalik 
pillar at Delhi the exact date of which is 9th April 1164 
(Kielhorn I. A. XIX p. 218) must have happened sometime 
about December 1163. ' The Bijolia inscription mentions 
Prithvir&ja II as ruling after Vlsala and making a grant to a 
Jain temple and after him SomeSvara as ruling and also 
making another grant to another Jain temple. The date of this 
Bijolia inscription is 1170 A. D. We have two inscriptions of 
Prithvibhata or Prithviraj II dated 1167 and 1169 (E I. VIII 
Xielhom). Thus we are certain that he came to the throne 
some time beb^een 1164 and 1167 and ruled till the end of 
1169, when Scmesvara succeeded him. How long he ruled 
after 11 70 is not clear. Gaurishanker thinks that he ruled till 
St. 1236 or 1179 A. D. ; and at that time Prithviraj was a 
minor, the government being carried on by his mother during 
his minority according to the PrithvIrSja-Vijaya Kavya, But 
in 1182 he was grown up and powerful enough to defeat 
Paramardideva. If we take him 21 years old at this time then 
his birth would be about 1161 A. D. and his age would be 18 at 
the time of Somesvara’s death in the 1179 which would not 
make him for a Hindu prince a minor and this would 
contradict Prithviraja-Vijaya. It is, therefore, probable that 
Sometvara did not rule so late as 1179 A. D. but [ruledj’till 
about 1175 A. D. We thus have four uncertain dates for the 
birth of Prithviraj viz. (1) 1149 A. D., Vaisakha Badi 2 (May) 
according to the Rasa (2) Prithviraj-Vijaya gives the following 
date and positions of planets viz: Jyestha Badi 12, being after 
the end of bright Vaisakha and Mars in Capricorn, Saturn in 
Aquarius, Jupiter in Pisces, Sun in Aries, Moon in Taurus and 
Mercury in Jemini, (this gives no clue to the year of his birth)* 

• For the carious we may state that the horoscope of Prithviraja according to the 
W®* •• ^rom the one which results from the positions given above. But even 

these are Imaginary as ft is Impose ble that on Jyestha Badi IS the sun can be in 
Arles and the moon in Taurus. The Kasi date of birth is Saka 1071 Valshakha Vadya S 
( A*D? tU9) : and the Vlfaya date is Jyeshtha Vadya 18 (Purnimanta month) ; this mHi may 
belieTtd though the vear mav be : taken to be 119f A, D. ot Saka 1C91. 
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(3)1158 according to Tod and (4) 1168aooordingto Gaurishanker, 
SomeiSiyara at the time of the birth of Prithvirftj was not king. 
It is related that during the rule of his brother -Vigraha III he 
resided at the court of Jayasinha Sidhar&jaof Anhilwad whose 
daughter ESnchanadevi was his mother. He came to Ajmer on 
the death of Prithvirftj II. And he ruled there for some years* 
as is also proved by his copper coins found. The place of 
Prithvirftja’s birth is given by the Rftsft as Delhi 5 but it must 
have been Anhilwad or Tripur the capital of the Chedis. the former 
being mentioned by Prithvirftj-Vijaya (J. R. A. S. 9913 p. 276). 

Having discussed the date as also the place of birth of 
Prithvirftj we will go on to speak of his marriages. He must 
have been certainly a precocious boy and according to the 
Rajput fashion of the day and indeed Hindu practice generally 
of the time, he must have married early. The Rftsft mentions 
many queens of his ; but the first and notable of them was 
InchhinI daughter of Jaita Paramftra of Abu. The Rftsft story 
of this marriage is, however, absurd. An elder daughter of the 
Paramftra chief of Abu was married to Chaulukya king Bhima ; 
who, learning of the great beauty of her yourger sister, insisted 
on marrying that princess also. Her father, however, gave her in 
marriage to Prithviraj. The kinguom of Abu was invaded in 
consequence by Bhima. Prithviraj moved against Bhima who, 
thereupon, incited Shihabuddin to attack Prithvirftja from the 
north while he himself attacked him from*^ the south. 
Prithvirftj and his general Eaimftsa, however, defeated them 
severally ; Shihabuddin being even captured. (The Rftsft, by 
an amazing exaggeration, makes Prithvirftj capture Shiha- 
buddin several times releasing him each time through 
generosity). The story seems improbable, though we may 
believe that Prithvirftj was married to InchhinI a Paramftra 
princess and that he had a fight with Bhola Bhima of Gujarat 
for some reason in which the latter was defeated. 

We need not desci^be the other queens of Prithvirftj men- 
tioned by the Rftsft ; btit we must notice his last queen viz : 
Sanyogitft daughter of Jaiohand Gfthadavftla king of Eanauj. 
The Rftsft makes a most poetical story of this marriage. It 
represents Jaiohand holding a svayamvara of his daughter 
and Prithviraj being his enemy was not only not invited, but 
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in derision, an image of his in the dress of a Bhaldar or rnaoe* 
bearer was placed at the entrance of the marriage hall* 
Sanyogita who had already been married to PrithvirSj in a 
dream by the god Kali threw the garland of marriage round 
the neck of his image. The chivalrous Prithvirfij seized the 
princess and carried her off, fighting through the army of 
Jaichand. This story is too enchanting to be true ; but it is 
difficult to reject it altogether as some do and we believe that 
Prithviraj to whom Sanyogita must have communicated her 
love like Juliet, by a sudden raid on Eanauj must have 
carried her off. Svayamvaras were obsolete at this time, though 
described by Chand in the Rasa and by Bilhapa in VikramSn* 
kacharitra, a little earlier (1123 A. D.). This love story has, 
however, immortalized the name of Prithviraj as much as his 
defeat of Shihabuddin Ghori. Sir Vincent Smith places this 
marriage in 1175 A. D. following probably the Rasa (E. H. !• 
p. 387 3rd Ed); but if we believe that Prithviraj was born in 1158 
according to Tod, he would be only 17 years old in 1175 A. D ; 
(according to the Rasa he would be 26 years old) and further 
the fall of Prithviraj would come 17 years after this marriage. 
But the Rasa represents the fall as coming soon after the 
marriage and it is probable, therefore, that this event happened 
at least 10 years later i.e. about 1185 A. D. which date indeed, 
we find, is given in the Rasa and not 1175 A. D. 

We need not mention the many incidents in tha life of 
of Prithviraj described by the Rasa such as the destruction of 
Eaimasa, his most able minister and general. It is sufficient 
if we mention the probable wars which Prithviraj must have 
waged beside his war with Mahomedsns. The most important 
and powerful kingdoms in Northern India then were those of 
Gujarat, Bundelkhand and Panchala or Eanauj, ruled by 
Cbalukyas, Chandellas and Gahadavalas. And the kings in 
these at this time were also able and powerful viz. Bhima, 
Paramardideva and Jaichand. With each one of them 
Prithviraj fought and established his superiority over them. 
Each of these wars is full of chivalrotis incidents which it 
would be out of place here to detail, such as the story of Alha 
and Udhalha of the Banaphara clan, two heroes who had been 
driven away by Paramardideva but who by the entreaty of 
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their mother and for the sake of their mother-land came back 
to Mahoba to fight with Prithvir&j when he attacked it and 
died fighting with him. The whole poem of Chand is full of 
such daring incidents, so dear to the chivalrous Rajputs and 
thus deserves the vast popularity it enjoys in Rajputana. The 
historian, however, is unable to accept these stories as historical 
in the absence of corroborating epigraphic or other reliable 
evidence. The war with Faramardideva was waged in 1182 
A. D. and the latter was conquered; as appears from Prithvi- 
raja’s inscription recorded at Madanpura in Chandella territory 
already mentioned. 

The summary of Prithviraja-Vijaya-Kavya given by Mr. 
Harbilas Sarda in J. R. A. S. 1913 contains no details either 
about PrithvirAja’s marriages or his wars. It mentions two 
ministers Kadambavasa and Bhuvanika-Malla who were great 
warriors ; but even their achievements are not mentioned. 
However it introduces at the end a messenger from Gujarat 
announcing its victory over Shihabuddin. This was after 
PrithvIrSja was major and himself ruling. The battle as stated 
in Gujarat history was fought in 1179 A. D. and Prithvirftja 
appears then to have been major at this date. His minority 
must have lasted for a short time only. 

On the disastrous results of these wars witfh the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms we will speak later on ; but they established 
the fame of Frith virfija and he has rightly been called emperor 
of Northern India. He was king of Ajmer and Delhi and 
emperor or Chakravartin of Northern India (like George V, 
king of England and Emperor of India). This position of a 
chakravartin was the bone of contention among Rajput 
kings: and each powerful king tried to assert it; even the 
kings of Eonkan, as we have seen, called themselves Eonkana- 
Chakravartin. The competitor of PrithvirSj to Imperial dignii y 
was Jaiohand of Eanauj whose grand-father Govindachandra 
was really emperoroverthe whoie.of Northern India; that position 
was wrested from his son by VIsaladeva in about 1160 A.D. and 
the conquest and annexation of Delhi added to the power of the 
Chaubacs. This contest between Prithvlr&ja and Jaichand 
weakened their power to resist the Mahomedans under Ghori. 
How it finally led to the conquest of both, we go on to describe. 



N0TE:-1 RiSA DATES IN PRITHIRAJA’S LIFE. 

The Raia gives five dates of events in the life of PrithvIrSj (Benares 
Edn« of the Rasa p. 140). viz. 

1 Birth lllSAnaad St. ^ 1149 A. D.am5 V. E. 


2 

Adoption at Delhi. 

1122 


=1156 „ 

:»1213 

3 

Fight with EaimSsa. 

1140 


^1174 

^1231 

4 

Eanauj expedition 

1157 


= 1185 .. 

»1242 

5 

Final fight and death. 

1158 

II 

-1192 

:sl249 


NOTE:— 2 THE OLD DELHI OF PRITHViRAJA. 

From ** the Seven Oities of Delhi** of Gordon and from ancient Maho- 
medan accounts and Indian records, as well as from a personal inspection 
of the locality* an idea may be formed and given of the old oity of Delhi 
ruled by PrithvIrSja. Indrapastha appears, from Mahomedan records* to 
have existed separately in the time of Eutubuddin and at a distance from 
the Delhi of Prithvir3ja. This is probably the same place which is now 
known as Indrapat. To the south-west of it, at a distance of about two 
miles, AnangapSla Tomara built a fort called even then Lalkot, and 
founded a city which may be the same as the modern small town of 
Mehrauli. This Lalkot is the same place as where now stands Eutubuddin's 
mosque; the ancient iron pillar, believed to have been brought from 
Mathura and set up by AnangapSla, being in the centre of the court-yard 
of this mosque. At present the western wall of the Eutub mosque Is not 
standing. In AnangapSla's fort, there must have been many Jain and 
Hindu temples. These were thrown down by Eutubuddin and their beauti- 
fully oamd pillars were utilized by him [for building the four sides of the 
court-yard of the mosque. That Eutubuddin preserved the carvings of these 
pillars and allowed the iron pillar to stand where it was set up, shows the 
greatnesp of that first Mahomedan Indian emperor. **How the iron pillar 
( dating probably from the 5th century A. C. ) so long remains without 
rusting is a thing which manufacturers of the present day long to explain. 
It is a single shaft about 17 tons in weight. It was originally raised to 
Vishpu (by a king named Chandra as an inscription on it states ) and 
probably had a Garuda upon it". **All honour is due to Eutubuddin for 
leaving it in front of the mosque (and taking it in the centre of its court- 
yard while the Moslem conquerors of Rhodes sold the Colossus there to a 
Jew for the brass, '* (Fergussoo). ‘‘There are pillars of Jain temples of 
the same order as those on Mt. Abu’* — (Fergusson) but "there are others 
of Hindu temples with carvings showing cow and calf and Erishqa and his 
mother" (Fanthawe). There can be distinctly seen the head ofEIrti- 
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t^iSTAHB HASTINAPUR 


mukha with rows of teeth olearly markable^ who is a well-known servant 
of SiTa* The fort of Anangapala wm extensive enough apparently to 
contain many palaces and temples. 

This fori and city of Delhi was founded by Anangaptla Tomara in 
about 1053 A. D. in which year the pillar was set up there according to an 
nsoription on the pillar itself. A hundred years later tbs Chihamlnas 
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conquered it and annexed the Tomara kingdom. PrithvirSja ii eaid to 
have extended the city and built a wall round it. **The wall of PrithvfrSja 
can be traced round the Kutub mosque.*' There ia still a portion of the 
wall standingi with bastion-towers, to the west of the mosque>t a distance 
of some two furlongs, which may be the wall of a city or another oircum- 
▼allating wall of the fort itself. We have to imagine a ground fort round 
about the present Kutub Minar ‘‘rising like a mountain** (Taj-ul-Ma'sir). 

The name of the new city and the fort appears to be really DhillikS, a 
new name given by the Tomaras so far as we can see. The name in this 
form is used in two inscriptions already quoted, viz,, the Bijolia inscription 
dated St. 1226 or 1169 A. D. and the well inscription of 1336 A. D. 
which distinctly states that the city was founded by the Tomaras and 
subsequently ruled by the ChahamSnas. Thus the name Delhi goes back 
to about 1050 A. D. What the name means is not clear as the original 
form DhillikS is difficult to be converted into its Sanskrit equivalent. It 
is a Prakrit word meaning loose as the modern vernacular word means, 
and there may be some truth in the legend usually mentioned about 
the city's name. 



CHAPTER XX. 


SHIHABUDDIN OHORI, AND HIS COKFLIOT. 

WITH PBITEVlBiJ. 

Panjab fell before Mahmud, Turkish king of Ghazni; 
Northern India fell before Shihabuddin, Afghan king of Ghor. It 
is, therefore, necessary to give a short account of this king 
before we proceed to narrate the history of the fall of the 
Rajput kingdoms of Northern India, in the same way as we 
gave an account of the rise of the Turkish kingdom of Ghazni, 
before we gave the history of the downfall of the Panjab. 

Ghor is a mountainous territory to the northwest of Ghazni 
peopled by Afghans and the king and people of Ghor were 
originally Hindus, as elsewhere in Afghanistan. They were 
converted to Mahomcdanism before and during the days of 
Mahmud of Ghazni. The kings of Ghor ruled in subordination 
to the Sultans of Ghazni for long time, till in the time of 
Sultan Bahram a quarrel arose between them. Bahram 
unnecessarily first killed Eutubuddin Ghori and then his brother 
Saifuddin with the greatest possible indignity at Ghazni. 
Allauddin, their brother, vowed vengeance and ^marched on 
Ghazni, when Bahram marched out of Ghazni to oppose him 
with a formidable force the chief arm of which was the elephant 
force. By the bravery of certain heroes, Allauddin was able to 
defeat the elephant force as also the army of Bahram who fled 
leaving Ghazni to the tender mercies of Allauddin. A most 
terrible vengeance was exacted by him from Ghazni which was 
plundered and burnt for seven days continuously. Every man 
that was found there was slain and the women and children 
were made slaves. He destroyed all the palaces of the 
Mahmudi kings “ which had no equals in the world. ** After 
that he returned to Ghos ith the remains of his brothers and 
he interred them in the tombs of their ancestors ( Tabakat>i> 
Naslli E. n p. 289 ). A terrible veitgeanoe indeed on the 
people for the fault of their king 111 Bahram fled to India but 
died on the way. Allauddin Ghori for this act of cruelty is 
properly called Jah&n-soz or burner of the world. After his 
42 
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death hin son succeeded him and after his death within a short 
time Ohiyasuddin Muhammad bin Sam, his cousin, succeeded 
in Ferozkoh, the capital of Ohor. His brother Muez*ud*dio 
Muhammad bin Sam became king of Ghazni in 1172 A. D. The 
Gozz Turks who held the possession of Ghazni for twelve years, 
the Mahmudi Sultan Khusru havins fled to India, were driven 
away by him. ,He ruled in behalf of his brother Ghiyasuddin 
but was virtually master. He was an ambitious energetic king 
and naturally formed the design of conquering all the Indian 
territory of the Mahmudi Sultans of Ghazni and of conquering 
Hindustan itself. Muhammad Ghori was also called Shiha> 
buddin or * flaming star of religion.' 

He first conquered Mult in and the adjoining territory In 
1175 ; and in 1178 A. D. he led his army by way of Uchh and 
Multan against Naharwala. The Rai of Naharwala was a 
minor ( the name Bhima is wrongly given here by the Tabakat, 
it ought to have been MulaiSja as wo have already seen in 
Guja at history ; ho was, however, elder brother of Bhima I but 
the Rai had a large army and many elephants and the Sultan 
was defeated and uompelled to retreat. 

In 1179 A D. ho took Peshawar and two years later ho 
advanced against Lahore which was the capital of the Mahmudi 
Sultan Khusro. The power of the Ghaznavides was on the 
decline and their glory was departing. Khusru Malek sent his 
son as hostage and an elephant as present and he was spared 
this time. Muhammad Ghori therea*'ter turned his attention 
towards Sind and conquered Debal and the surrounding country 
upto the sea. In 1184 he again marched towards Lahore, 
ravaged the country, founded the town and fort of Sialkot and 
finally took Lahore. Khusru Malek could offer no resistance : 
he came forth peacefully to meet the Sultan and was made a 
prisoner and he was sulxsequontly sent to Ferozkoh the capital 
of Ghor and thence to a fort with his son in 1101 A. D. and 
there put to death about 1205 A. D. This conduct and fate of 
the last Gbaznavide Sultan reminds one of the similar conduct 
and fate of the Sultan of Bijapur before Auranzjeb. Muezuddin 
appointed a governor in Lahore and the father of the author of 
the Tabakat, Kazi of the army of Hindustan a d then returned 
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to Obazni ( E. II p. 295 ). Thus was substituted in the Panjab 
a new dynastjr of rulers in plaoe of the effete old Mahmudi 
dynasty and a new ambitious powerful king oame to the throne 
of Ghazni, who had the energy and ambition, though not the 
greatnees, of Mahmud and who fought with the Rajput kings of 
Northern India as neighbouring kings must always do. 

HIS CX)NFLICT WITH PBITHVlRlJ. 

The important kingdom in bis immediate neighbourhood 
was the kingdom of Ajmer and Delhi ruled by PrithvirSj and 
the two emperors were equally matched in their personal 
oapaoities and the extent of their resources. The history of 
this conflict is differently told in the R&b& of Chand and the 
Taj-ul*Ma'sir of Nizamuddin followed by the Tabakat i>NasirL 
Both sides exaggerate the merits of their heroes ; hut historically 
considered, the account of the Taj and the labakat, written 
about 20 and 50 years respectively after the event, is more 
reliable than the almost fabulous account given in the RasS 
amplifled to its present form nearly 300 years after Priihvlrija. 
We will, therefore, mainly follow the account of these 
Mabomedan writers and try to test it historically ; though it 
may be regretted that the Taj is net more detailed and less 
poetical, in faot is not to be compared with tbe^ well-known 
chronicle of Mahmud by UtbL 

We may first notice the extract from the Tabakat given by 
Elliot II (p. 295.^ The first attack was made by Muhammad 
Obori who invaded Hindu territory and seized the fort of 
Sirhind and placed it under a Mabomedan governor. '* Ral 
Pithaura oame up against the fort and the Sultan faced him at 
Narain. All the Rais of Hindustan were with the Rai Kola (a 
term of abuse),’’ Probably Pritbvlrftja for this conflict, in 
order to nip in the bud this aggression, by Mahomedans against 
Hindus, collected a confederate Hindu i^rmy and then advanced 
against the Sultan. But there is no corroborating evidence 
from epigraphio records to prove this confederacy. “ In the 
fight, the Sultan seizing a lance attacked Oovindrai of Delhi 
who was riding an elephant, the Sultan being on horseback. 
The Sultan drew hi’ into the mouth of Gov’ndrr ’ ' 

knuckttu ii/ T'u« Rai, '.Kfwdwr, LV' 
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wounded severely one arm of his adversary. The Sultan reined 
back his horse and turned aside. As the Sultan began to totter 
on his horse, an intrepid young Afghan sprang upon the 
Sultan’s horse and supported him and took the horse safely away. 
But the army thinking the Sultan killed, gave way and fled ; 
and thus was inflicted a severe defeat upon the Mahomedans." 

Whether this account is true and whether the defeat was 
not, in the usual fashion, due to superior numbers or superior 
tactics or superior heroism, we need not discuss. One thing 
may be said, however, that the Mahomedans, even according to 
their account, like the Hindus, fled unbeaten because of the 
report of the death of their king. This is not strange. Eastern 
armies fight not for nations but for kings. I'be Mahomedans were 
no more fired by a national sentiment than the Hindus ; and 
the substitute of a religious for a national sentiment was equal 
on both the sides. Certain it is that in this battle, Shihabuddiu 
Ohori was signally defeated ( 1191 A. O. ). 

The tradition among the Hindus is, as recorded in the 
REsS, that the Sultan was captured. The story of Dhira Pun- 
dlra given in the REsa is clearly fictitious ; but it is possible 
that when Govindrai (who is not mentioned in the BSs& at all 
and who is represented as killed in the next conflict with Pri- 
thv!r&i ) inflicted a severe wound on the Sultan and he began 
to totter on bis horse, he may have been seized by Pundir and 
finally captured. The Sultan was allowed to return by Prith- 
vir&i after a ransom of 30 elephants and five hundred horses 
was taken from him. This much may be historically true. 
The Taj does not mention this defeat at all but discreetly 
begins with the Sultan’s next advance against PrithvIrSja. It 
is, of course, entirely unbelievable as alleged by the RisS that 
the Sultan was many times captured in battle and at each time 
released and sent back by PrithvIrSja. This is the usual redu- 
plication of events noticeable firom the story of Krishna in the 
PurSnas down to the story of Munja by the chroniclers who is 
supposed to have six times defeated and captured Taila ChSlu- 
kya of Kalyan ( see Vol. II p. 120 ). But an exaggeration like 
this generally has some truth behind it and we may believe 
t))at Sbibabuddin was captured in this battle and released bn 
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ransom just as Jaipal was released by Mahmud after his first 
defeat on a similar ransom. ^ 

Whatever be the reality of this incident, the fact that the 
Sultan was defeated in this battle is accepted on both sides 
The place of this battle is given as Narain which, in the origi- 
nal, must bo Tarain. The scene is said to be on the Sarsuti but 
Cunningham thinks that the exact site was on the banks of the 
Raukshi river, four miles south of Tirauri and ten mih s to the 
north of Earnal. “Tirauri is also called Azim^bad” (note 
Elliot II p. 295 ). The Karnal Gazetteer (1916) gives the latest 
information and states ( p. 10 ) that the battle was fought at 
Nardina a village in the Nai Wafi in the Nardak, 12 miles 
south of Thanesar and 3 miles from Taraori. 

The Tabakat proceeds to relate that when the Sultan retired, 
Prithvlraja invested the fort of Sirhind for 13 months- If 
this is true it can not be believed that the Sultan was captured 
in battle and released. For one condition of such release would 
naturally have been the surrender of the fort which had been 
wrongly seized by the Sultan ; and probably the fight would 
not have been continued or even renewed so soon. The Sultan 
according to the Tabakat made fresh preparations and returned 
to the fight with an overwhelming force. 

The Taj-ul-Ma’sir suppresses all this and begips with the 
statement that the Sultan sent a venerable reliable man to 
Ajmer calling upon Prithvlraja to accept Islam and subordina- 
tion to the Sultan; thus giving the affair a wholly religious 
aspect. It does not seem to us that Muhammad (rhori’s war 
upon India was from religious motives as that of Mahmud 
was, though Mahomraedan writers naturally give it this form. 
The war was waged solely for aggression and extension of 
dominion as the more truly historical Tabakat describes 

The Taj gives no details about this final conflict but merely 
says that the army of Islam was victorious and a hundred 
thousand Hindus swiftly “ departed to the fire of hell.’* The 
more truly historical Tabakat gives interesting details. Quot- 
ing an eye-witness who was in the army, it states that the 

• KSsS mentfont ^ans and even canon In this battle whict plainly indicates that the 
XisI iccount was written after Babar who first used inns in India in the l^Tth centurr. 
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Army of Islam numbered a hundred and twenty thousand 
horsemen clad in armour. The numbers on the Hindu side are 
not given, “Before the Sultan arrived, klie fort had capitulated 
and the Hindu army was encamped in the vicinity of Narain." 
It thus appears that the site of the second battle was nearly 
the same as before. The tactics adopted at this battle are 
described by the Tabakat as follows : — 

“The Sultan drew up his battle array, leaving his main 
body in the rear with the banners, canopies and elephants. The 
light-armoured horsemen were made into four divisions of 
10,000 each and were directed to advance and to harass the 
enemy, on the right, on the left, in the front and in the rear. 
When the enemy collected his forces to attack, they were to 
support each other and to charge at full speed. By these tac- 
tics the enemy was worsted, the Almighty gave us the victory 
over them and they fled”, (p. 297). 

The manner of flghting adopted by the hi ahomedans at 
this momentous battle as described above appears similar to 
that adopted by Mahmud in bis battles with Jaipal and Ananda- 
pBla ; frequent attacks by bodies of cavalry and a final attack 
by a reserve force, a measure also adopted by Ahmed Shah 
Abdali. How the Hindus fought cannot be stated as the de»- 
oriptions in the RSsft are imaginary and as the author copies 
the MahabbUrata in describing Vyohas in the form of birds or 
animals, and the description is not from an eye-witness but 
from a poet who wrote centuries afterwards. But that the 
fighting was tough and the battle was severely contested 
appears clear from the single sentence of the Tabakat. “The 
Almighty gave us the victory”. There being no superiority of 
arms as at Assays or at Plassey, and there being no lack of 
heroism on the side of the Hindus, we may take it that the 
battle was not a walk over, as may perhaps be thought. It 
cannot be gainsaid that Prithvir&ja fought most bravely in this 
final fight and that fate was against him at this time. The story 
of the BAs& that PrithvIrSja after his marriage, with Sanyogitft 
gave himself up solely to pleasure and neglected the army is 
probably fictitious. And this is doubly true when we remem- 
bisr that Prithvlra,ia was not in I>alhi as the RftA re^Jrdsidiits 
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Imt in Ajmer. The importanoe of Delhi oommenoes from Kutub- 
oddliL Those who wrote in later oenturies, as even Firishta, 
oould not resist the idea of bringing in Delhi, much less could 
the amplifier of the Ritsfi and the whole story of the R&sft 
Including the names of the fighters on both sides, notably of 
Samarasinha of Chitod has to be given up as unhistorical. 

But the story of the RSsS as to how Prithvir&j ended his 
life is the climax of its unhistorical nature. It is the usual 
story of vengeance, a story invented after the true account of 
the death of Muhammad Ohori at the hands of Oakkhar 
assassins on the south bank of the Indus had been forgotten. 
The real manner of Prilhviraja’s death, how€ ver, still remains a 
mystery like that of Bhaoosaheb or Jankoji Sc India at Fanipat 
The two accounts of the Taj and Tabakat differ. The latter 
merely records that “Pithaura alighted from his elephant, 
mounted a horse and gallopped off but he was captured near 
Sarsuti and sent to heir*. The Taj, however, records (p 215) 
that the Rai of Ajmer was taken prisoner and his life was 
spared. At Ajmer where he was taken, he was detected in an 
intrigue {whu h ta only obscurely hinted) and orders were, there- 
fore, given for his being beheaded and a sword accordingly 
severed the head of that accursed wretch from his body**. In 
this state of the evidence, it is difiBcult to decide how Prithvir&j 
met his death ; but we prefer to believe that Prlthvlr&ja was 
•aptured on the Sarsuti and immediately put to death as the 
Tabakat relates. 



N0TE:-1 MUHAMMAD OHORI AND PRITHVIRAJ. 

The translation of the Tabakat by Raverty givep a somewhat dififerent 
wording from Elliot and states ** When the ranks were duly martialled, 
the Sultan seized a lance and attacked the elephant on which GcvSndrai 
of Delhi was mounted and on which elephant he moved about in front of 
the battle. The Sultan struck Govindrai on the mouth and launched 
a javelin at the Sultan and inflicted a very severe wound. The Sultan 
turned his charger's head round and receded and from the agony of the 
wound he was unable to continue on horseback any longer. Defeat befell 
the army of Islam and it was irretrievably routed. The Sultan was very 
nearly falling from his horse, seeing which a Ehilji stripling recognised the 
Sultan and sprang up behind and supporting him in his arms urged the 
horse with his voice and brought him out cf the field of battle. On the 
Muhamadan forces not seeing the Sultan, lamentations broke from them 
and tiiey reached a place where the defeated army was safe from pursuit. 
Suddenly the Sultan arrived, (p. 431 ). 

Raverty in his note gives here the different account given by later 
authors and the account of Firishta as also of modern English historians based 
on the last. Firishta gives the army of Pithora as amounting to two lakhs 
of men and 3,000 elephants. He also states that the right and left wings 
had already been defeated and bad turned their faces; and that the Sultan in 
the centre not heeding this led a furious .assault. One account lastly 
states th.it the Sultan fell from his horse and was not known till night 
when slaves came searohirg for him among the slain on the battlefield. 
All this gives plausibility to the RSsS account that the Sultan was captured. 
From the Tabakat even, it is clear that tha Sultan was far from his men 
when wounded and turning back went on somehow for some time. It is 
likely that Dhira Pundira, a young Rajput from the Hindu side, seeing his 
condition rushed on and seized him. That he was set free and asked to 
fight hga’n is not inconsistent with the chivalrous character of PrithvirSj 
who perhaps imitated the tradition of Munja releasing bis enemy Taila six 
times. It may further ba added that Mahmud bad released JaipSl on 
ransom though he knew he would have to fight with him again. 

NOTE .—2 MAHOMEDAN TACTICS AT THE LAST BATTLE 

The translation of the Tabskat by Raverty gives the following some- 
what different version of the fighting in the last battle with FrithvirSja 
(p. 467). ** The Sultan made the disposition of his forces. The centre 
division of the army, baggage, banners, canopy and elephants were left 
several miles behind. He marshalled his 'ranks and advanced- leisurely. 
The light-armed and unencumbered horsemen he had divided into four 
divisions and had appointed them to act against the infidels on four sides 
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say ing on the right and lefti front and rear, 10,000 mounted archers 
shou?d keep the inddel force in play and when their elephant?), horsemen 
and foot advanced to the attack, you are to face about and keep the 
distance of a horse's course in front of them. The Mussalraan force kept 
the instructions and having wearied the unbelievers* force. Almighty God 
gave the victory to Islam and the infidel host was overthrown.” 

Major Raverty, a military officer remarks on this that the tactics 
above described are not quite clear. It is impossible for us to make any 
comment fromtbe military point. But it is necessary to remark that in all 
the three great battles which Mahomedans won (two by Mahmud and 
one by Shihabuddin) the Mahomedan cavalry did great execution. The 
Hindus usually relied on their elephant force. Indeed in inscriptions, the 
usual praise is that the warriors broke open the temples of elephants. But 
from the days of Alexander elephants in India oouM not withstand trained 
cavalry. Elephants wore used no doubt by Mahmud against the Turks 
of Turkestan but their cavalry was unaccustomed to the sight of olophants. 
Secondly, barassing and attacking the enemy both in front and rear is a 
great factor in securing victory. Shihabuddin purposely advanced slowly 
so as to allow his cavalry divisions to reach the enemy*a front and rear. 
The ancient Hindu mode of fighting including Vyuhas of the MabSbharata 
has yet to be studied by modern experts but we may remark that the 
Hindus were straight fighters and did not adopt deceptions or even sur- 
prisps. Lastly a strong reserve and a final attack in the centre by such 
reserve is often'efFective. Elephants, moreover, whjn defeated are a source 
of terror and destruction to tbeir own force, Shihabuddin in this battle kept 
his elephants several miles behind. 

NOTE:— 3 THE RASA ACCOUNT OF THE LAST BATTLE. 

It would be interesting to give here a summary of the account given in 
the PrithvIrSj RSs5 of the final fatal fight of PrithvIrSja with Shihabuddin 
Gbori, almost wholly imaginary as ;t is. We have oftea said that the RSsS 
is plainly modelled after the MahSbharata. Following it, it first gives 
the numerous evil omens that preceded the fight ; it tells even of a curse 
on PrithvIrSja, It speaks further of PrithvIrSja having entirely neglected 
state affairs in his infatuation oTer his new queen Sanyogita. Also it 
states that PrithvlrSja had affronted his sardar HahuhTai who conse* 
quently left him, "vent to Eangra and induced Shihabuddin to attack 
PrithvirSja. There is no corroboration of this in Mahomedan accounts. 
The whole desoription of this battle seems to indicate that the Rajputs 
were already overpowered with a sense of the impending doom like the 
Marathas at Panipat. This is not what Mahomedan aooouota would 
lead OB to bplieve PrithvlrSja had conquered in the first battle and in 
overweening confidence had even released Ghori. The fort of Sirhind had 
also just fallen. But the RSsS misreprf 8ent;S the whole story and gives a 
lllfff^rent time and place to this confiiotj W p have seen that the battle wav 
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fought in the very next year while PrithvTraj was still before Sirhlnd. 
The Rasa makes the battle come after some years after the capture of 
Sblhabuddin and while PrithvIrSj was whiling away his time with Sanyo- 
gita in Delhi. The place is given as the plain of Panipat ; the whole 
Kurukshetra may be called the plain of Panipat ; but though near enough, 
the battle cannot be called a battle of Panipat. 

The forces of Shibabuddin are described as numbering one lakh horse, 
nine lakh foot and ten thousand elephants. This is plainly an exaggera- 
tion. The Hindu army is estimated once at 80 thousand and again at 70 
thousand. This Is probably a correct estimate. PrithvTraja’s force must 
have been reduced by fatalities in the previous fight and also in the 
investiture of the fort of Sirhind. It seems that in this fight the ' M ah o- 
medan army given as 125 thousand horse by their own writers outnutnhenSd 
the Hindu army. 

The disposition of the Hindu army, imaginary as it is. is given as 
follows:— Samarasinha on the left with 33 thousand supported by many 
sardars ; on the right was Jaitrao Faramara with 21 ; in the van was 
ChSmundarai with 19. and in the centre was Prithviraja overlooking the 
battle with 10 thousand. This is also a description in the Mab3bh3rata 
fashion ; and many names of noted ancestors of modern Rajput families 
are given as being with one or other army, a detail which is of perennial 
interest to the Raj,)ut clans of India. 

The practice of sending proposals of peace at the final moment and 
making recriminations, old as the Mahabharata and recent as tbe modern 
European war, has also not been neglected. But the unhistorioal nature of 
the messages is apparent when Shibabuddin demands half the Pan jab only 
and delivery of the beir-apparent as hostage. The whole of the Panjab 
was already in the possession of Qhori. Indeed that province with 
Lahore was in the possession of tbe Mahoroedans for nearly two hundred 
years before this battle. 

'T'he actual tight goes on for ;three or four days and different Vyffhas 
described in the Mahabharata are also mentioned. Usually the fight re- 
solves itself into duels between the different chiefs on both sides. In detail 
of imaginary fighting the Rasa equals the Mahabharata. And it follows it 
even in making repetitions. Prithviraja is four times described as captured. 
Prithviraja slays many with his arrows, his sword and finally his dagger 
before he is seized. He is taken to Ghazni and there kept in prison end 
blinded. The story of Prithviraja kilting Bhlhabuddin even in his blindness 
by his unerring aim, bearing the mere voice of Shibabuddin is the final 
embellishment of tbe Basa story which we have already disbelieved as a 
vengeance Story likely to be concocted. 

It may be added that, as in the Mahabharata fight, all tbe leading 
generals on tbe side of Prithviraja are shown as killed in battle after deeds 
of great heroism. The date of the fight is, however, given correctly as 
Ananda Vikrama Samvat 1158 which is equivalent to 1192 A. Dl 



CHAPTER XXL 


FALL OF AJMER AND KANAUJ 
(l) AJMER AND DELHI 

When Prithvlrftja was defeated and killed in the second 
conflict, memorable as the first of the battles wherein Hindu 
independence was finally lost, Shihabuddin, like a consummate 
general, at once advanced upon Ajmer the chief capital of his 
enemy. It fell without resistance and so much booty was 
obtained that “you might have said that the secret depositories 
of seas and hills were revealed. While the Sultan remained 
at Ajmer, he destroyed the idol temples and built in their place 
mosques and colleges We have already stated that the 
building now called Adhai Dinki Jhopdi was originally a 
Sanskrit college built by Vigraharaja III (Taj. p. 215). Having 
conquered and plundered Ajmer like a consummate general, 
Shihabuddin entrusted the government of Ajmer to Prithviraj’s 
son, like a consummate politician : he did not at once annex che 
conquered kingdom but made Rainsi, son of Prithvlraja, king 
of Ajmer, no doubt paying a yearly tribute as a dependent 
king. The Taj says that “ in him were discovered indexes of 
wisdom and prognostications of goodness ’’ which means that 
he was good and wise enough to see the situation and accept 
subjugation and tribute. This, to our mind, makes it further 
certain that Prithvlraja was not beheaded in Ajmer but was 
killed in battle, as his son Rainsi would not, in the former 
caeQ» have thought it fit to accept the kingdom. 

Having secured Ajmer, the Sultan marched against Delhi, 
the second capital of the Chauhans, where “ he saw a fortress 
>Vhich in height and strength had no equal in the whole 
6f India, “ (E. II 26). “ The fortress resisted ard torrents 
of blood flowed on both sides “ ; but eventually the governor 
submitted, “ placed his head upon the line of slavery and made 
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firm the conditions of tribute, Malgujari and service. ” ** The 
Sultan then returned to Ghazni but the army remained outside 
Delhi at the Mouza of Inderpat. ’* It is always necessary to 
keep an army in a conquered country to enforce subjection and 
the payment of tribute. 

The author of the Tabakat states that “ the capital Ajmer 
and all the Siwalik hills and Hansi, Sarsuti and other districts 
were the results of the victory which was gained in the year 588 
H. (1192 A. D.) ’• Siwalik hills mean here, as stated before, hills 
on the border of the Sapadalaksha or Ajmer kingdom. 
Kutuhuddin was appointed governor and was placed in the fort 
of Kohram (?). Who was in Delhi at this time who first 
resisted and then submitted, cannot be determined. The 
Tabakat states that the governor of Delhi was killed in the 
final battle with Prithviraj; possibly there was another governor 
in Delhi in behalf of the Chauhans and he submitted seeing that 
Rainsi the king of Ajmer had accepted service. 

But this respite was for a short time only. Thfe stage of 
partial subjection was certain to be followed by final esctinotion 
and this next stage came on almost immediately. A chief 
named ‘Jatwan’ by the Taj (this is plainly a misreading 
or miswriting for Chauhan in Persian) attacked the fort of 
Hansi and Kutubuddin at cnce marched to its relief. A fierce 
battle was fought the armies attacked each other like two 
hills of steel and the battle-field became tulip-red with the 
blood of the warriors. Jatwan was killed and the Hindus 
were signally defeated. Hansi fort being relieved and 
repaired, Kutubuddin turned towards Meerut and conquered 
that. fort. He finally attacked Delhi and captured that fort 
also **. “ He entered the city which was then freed from idols 

and idol-worship and in the place of temples, mosques were 
raised. ’* What gave the occasion for attacking Delhi again 
is not mentioned by the Taj. The Tabakat also in brief states 
that from thence (Kohram) he took possession of Meerut in 
1193 and in the same year from thence captured Delhi. But 
it may be imagined that Kutubuddin was in need of a strong 
and important place to reside in and Ajmer being given to a 
son of Pxithvlraja, Delhi was the next best place to make the 
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seat of his power. No reason needed to be given or a plausible 
reason is always at hand and Delhi finally became annexed 
to the Mahomedan kingdom. It became the capital of India a 
few years later as wo shall presently see. 

The turn of Ajmer came next. The Taj first states that 
rebellion was raised by Hiraj brother of Prithviraj (this is 
plainly a mis-writing for Hari Kaja) against the dependent 
Chauhan king at Ranthamblior and Kutubuddin flew to its 
relief. Hariraj fled and the Taj records that the son of 
Pithaura was honoured with a robe and he in return sent 
abundant treasures and three golden melons which with 
extreme ingenuity had been cast in moulds. ** Thus supported 
by the Mahomedans, Rainsi ruled for a time in Ajmer. What 
became of him hereafter is not apparent. Probably he died 
soon and he was succeeded by Hariraj himself who is now 
called Rai of Ajmer by the Taj (E. 11 225). He of course did 
not brook subjection and raised the standard of revolt. 
“ Jehtar (?) advanced even to the border of Delhi the people of 
which were suddenly caught in the darkness of oppression. * 
Kutubuddin sent against him the largest portion of his 
forces and when Jitwan w’as defeated, he in hot season 
advanced against Ajmer itself. Jhitar (or Hariraj) retired 
within the fort which was invested. ** Finally in ^despair he 
sacrificed himself in the flames of a pyre and the fort was then 
easily taken.” “ The country of Ajmer was restored to the 
honours of ancient times and religion was re-established. The 
roads were freed from robbers and the oppressed subjects were 
delivered from their distresses. ” This clearly means that 
the country was annexed and ordered government was 
established. Ttie subordinate Rais and Ranas (Zamindars) 
submitted and ** the earth was rubbed by the foreheads of chiefs 
and celebrated men of Hind* ” After settling the affairs of 
Ajmer, Kutubuddin returned to Delhi. This event happened 
in 1194 A. D. and Ajmer henceforward always remained 
a province of the Mahomedan Empire, 


These facts are corroborated by an inscription at Mangl&n& 
(Mar war) published in L A. XLI (p. 87) dated Sam vat 1272 or 
1215 A. D.. dedicating a step-well and imposing some cesses 
recorded by a feudatory DShimS prince. The inscription first 
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records the name of the Mahomedan emperor then ruling as 
Shamsuddin Suratrana (Sultan), Haniir (Amir), King of G&t- 
Garjana (Ghazni and Ghor) under whom ruled at Hanthamblibr 
Valanadeva. This shows that Ranthambhor was tidw' thi 
capital of the Chauhans and their king was Valanadeva whom 
the editor of this inscription Pandit Ramakarna of Jodhpur 
identifies w ith Vallana, grandson of Frith vlrfija through Qovinda, 
from the Hammlra Kavya It seems probable that while 
became king in Ajmer, he gave* Ranthambhor to Goritida a 
brother of his and Hariraj being opposed to the MahomeAWii 
rule first attacked Ranthambhor. He subsequently sbizbd 
Ajmer itself on Rainsi’s death and was eventually crushed 
by Kutubuddin. 


(2) FALL OF KANATl.T AND BENARES. 

Ajmer and Delhi having fallen and the Chauhans having 
accepted subjection, Shihabuddin next turned his attention to 
the subjugation of the next powerful Idngdom in Northern 
India, viz. that of the Gahadavalas of Kanauj and Benares. It 
is com raonlybelieved that Jaichand had in fact incited Slihab^ 
uddin to attack Prithviraj as he was his enemy ; and he thus 
Jell eventually a prey to the enemy he had himself called/ in. 
But so far as we have ascertained, there is no evidence to hold 
that Jaichand had ever called in the foreign Xoe. It may be 
that he did not assist Frith viraja when he collected a confer 
derate army to oppose Ghori; probably PrithvirAja .did not call 
for such aid. The collection of a confederate army, by Prltbvlr 
rSja is spoken of by the Tabakat as stated already. Who were 
the kings that joined Prithviraja, we have no historical record 
fo determine. The story of the Rasa that Samarasinha fought 
on the side of Frith viraja is belief by inscriptions which show 
that Samarasinha lived a hundred years later and we may even 
doubt if a Guhilot king .( who must be Samantasinha.and . not 
Samarasinha) v^as among the allies. Whatever this may be, 
we have no evidence to hold thai Jaichand had incited, the 
attack. No Mahomedan historian mentions it and the Bftsa has 
hb value as history of Prithviraj. J ay aohahd^s turn came not 
as a punishment buf as a natural next step in the conquest,* of 
liindust'an aspired to by the ambitious Muhainihad Ghori ' 
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The rhapsodical Taj does not give any details of this con- 
flict. Ifc says simply that “the Sultan advanced from Ghazni 
with 50,000 horsemen clad in armour ( E. II p. 222-23 ). The 
Pai of Benares, Jaichand, chief of idolatry, opposed him with 
ah army countless as the particles of sand. The Rai whe 
prided himself upon the number of his forces and war elephants, 
seated on a lofty howdah, received a deadly wound from an 
arrow and fell’*. “The impurities of idolatry were purged 
from that land and immense booty was obtained, such as the 
eye would be weary to look at.” “The imperial array theu 
toot possession of the fort of Asni where the treasure of the Ra! 
was deposited.” The Tabakat dismisses this conflict with the 
short sentence (E. 11. 297) that the Sultan came back from 
Ghazni in the year 590 H. ( 1193 A. D. ) by way of Benares 
and Kanau] and defeated the Rai Jaicharid in the neighbour- 
hood of Chandanwah and captured over 300 elephants”. It is 
a pity that the author of the Tabakat does not give a mure 
detailed account of this conflict which he probably thought 
was of less importance than that with Prithvir&j. But JaiOliand 
was the most powerful monarch in India o,nd he was a proud 
and brave Rathod who, unlike Rajyapala, firmly opposed 
and bravely fought against the formidable foe of his religion 
and independence. It was, therefore, to be expected that greater 
details would be given of the memorable battle at Chandanwah 
which place is said to be somewhere between Kanauj and 
Etawa. . Indian records do not also give us any details of this 
event; but tradition (Abul Fazal) tells us that Jatchand^^died 
by. drowning in the Ganges while erpssing the river oh tiis 
elephant. Putting the contemporary Mahomed«kn evidence and 
this tradition together, we may believe that Jaipband was 
wounded in battle and in order to avoid being captured le^ h^ 
elephant into the Ganges and like a devout and dauntless Hindu 
sought death by Jalasamadhi and drowned himself in the Gan- 
ges. The Tabakat says that search was made on the battle-field 
for Jaiohand’s body but it was not found. If, how^Verl adds' that 
after a long search, a body was discovered which was believod 
to he Jaichand’s from his old age. (This is froW,..SPine laipr 
account given in the Tabakat by Raverty p. 470-Note). But Jai* 
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ohand could not have been an old man ; he came to the throne 

in 1169 when young and died in 1193 after 24 years of reign.* 

• 

After plundering Kanauj and Asn% Shihabuddin naturally 
pressed on to conquer and plunder Benares which was the 
second capital of the Gahadavaias. The Taj thus describes 
this event. “The royal army proceeded to Benares and there 
one thousand temples were destroyed and mosques were raised 
on their foundations and the face of the Dinar and Dirham was 
adorned with the blessed name and titles of the king/’ This 
means that the country was annexed, Hindu coins of gold and 
silver being restruck with the name of Shihabuddin. “When 
the king had settled all the affairs of the city and its vicinity 
and the record of his celebrated holy w^ar had been written in 
history and circulated throughout the world”, he returned. 
He haulted at Asni for some days “where the chiefs and elders 
all around hastened to offer submission and rarities as presents ” 
This shows that the country itself offered no resistance and the 
people accepted readily and quietly the change of government, 
a fact on which we will comment later on. Shihabuddin re- 
turned to Ghazni leaving Kutubuddin as his viceroy. 

MINOR OPERATIONS. 

Kutubuddin whose life we shall presently relate was a most 
capable governor and administered justice with such impartial- 
ity that “ The wolf and the sheep drank water out of the same 
pond.” ( Taj. E, II p. 225 ). This certainly assisted the paci- 
fication of the country but be also severely punished rebellious 
persons. “There was a certain tribe in the neighbourhood of 
Kol which gave great trouble and they were so completely 
slaughtered that three bastions were raised with their heads. ” 
The rebellion of Hariraj at Ajmer, as we have already noticed, 
was put down by Kutubuddin in 1195 A. D. In 1196 Shiha- 
buddin again came to Hindustan and Kutubuddin joined him. 
They marched on Thanger which had a strong castle and the 

• Wf wcr« told at KanaoJ that there was a Persian Bakbar there ^ivlnt details of 
the stormint of the temple of Laksbmi called Sita Kasof temple <a place where Sita 
bad cooked food for Rama) which has now been converted into a mosqne, where* 
in the many pillars of the old femple are still retained. There was a most desperate 
ffibt at the atormiat of this temple in the fort and bnndrcds of Rajput and Mabamcdfi^ 
Wjirrion were Irilltd In tbe flight. 
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place was invested. K unwar Pala on finding it impossible to 
resist asked for pardon. “His life was spared but his kingdom 
was annexed.” ( Taj. E. II p.*227 ). This place cannot be iden- 
tified ; (Gaurishankar states that this Kunwar Pala was a king 
of the Kerowli Yadava line and was driven out of Biyana at thi» 
time; Tod p. 346). It seems that the Sultan was bent on 
reducing the various strongholds of opposition in the conquered 
territory; and he next invested the fortress of Gwalior. The 
Taj states that Solankhapala, its king, offered submission and 
tribute and was pardoned and even allowed to retain the fort. 
The Sultan then returned to Ghazni, leaving Kutubuddin again 
his viceroy, who continued the work of reducing refractory 
chieftains, fla assisted Muhammad Ghori in reducing to sub- 
jection the troublesome Gakkhars. Muhammad Ghori was 
murdered, as stated before, by these Gakkhars on the left bank 
of the Indus in 1205 A. D. 

Kutubuddin was elected Sultan and Emperor of India by 
the Turkish nobles and generals in Hindustan and this position 
was recognised by the king of Ghor, Shihabuddin’s brother, 
who had probably no ambition to rule both Ghazni and India. 
Thus began the independent Slave Turkish dynasty in India 
with Delhi as capital which Kutubuddin made his chief place 
of residence. x 



KOTK— ‘ KUTtJB MINAB*. 


Whether the Eutub Minar is by design and construetion Mahomedan 
from the beginning or whether it is a conversion of a pre-existing KTrti- 
8 ambba into a Minar by Eutub-ud-din and Altamash is a question which 
has engaged the attention of researchers from General Cunningham down 
to R. B. Dayarsm Sahani, Archaeological Superintendent, Fan jab Circle. 
The theory that it was a pre-existing EIrtistambha was ably put forward 
some years ago by Mr. Eanwar Sain, M. A. (then Principal Law 
College, Lahore, now Chief Justice Kashmir State) and is still maintained 
by him though he accepts the reading of Samvat 1704, instead of 1204, in 
a Sanskrit inscription on the Minar, now given by Mr. Sahani. It must 
be noted that besides Arabic texts from the Koran inscribed on the outer 
surface of the first storey of the Minar, and certain Persian inscriptions 
mentioning the name of Shihab-ud-din, Qhiyas-ud-din, Qutub-ud-din and 
Altmash. there are strangely enough some Sanskrit inscriptions and Hindi 
too, in the several storeys of the Minar ; but these are all of later date than 
1193 A. D. and need not be much discussed as the only inscription 
supposed by Mr. Eanwar Sain to be Samvat 1204 old is also now accepted 
by him to be dated in Samvat 1704. 

But the chief arguroerts advanced by Mr* Eanwar Sain still remain. 
That the Minar is not a Ma'azina or prayer-call tower is accepted by all 
and is clear as the Minar haa no connection with the Eutub mosque. 
Secondly, there is no Persian or Arabic inscription on the Minar recording 
its erection by Eutub-ud-din or Altamash though their names merely 
appear. Thirdly, the Arabic texts appear to have been subsequently 
inscribed on the outer surface of the lower storey, if critically examined. 
The original stones appear to have been taken out and replaced as Mr. 
Beglar, Archaeological Assistant of General Cunningham actually found. 
There are other indications also that these bands of inoriptions were 
subsequently put up. 

It ianot possible to give in this note all the pros and cons vf this theory , 
or notice the several inscriptions In Arabic, Persian and KSgarl and 
explain them. Dr. Harovitx has published all the Arabic and Persian 
inoriptions and Gordon Sanderson avoided going into the controversy 
which he says still going on whether the Minar is of Hindu or 
Mahomedan origin. '* He remarks, however, that the only claim, on the 
architectural ground, that the Minar has a Hindu origin viz: that its 
starlike plan resembles the form of certain old Hindu temples, is weakened 
by the existence of Miners on a similar nlan believed to exist at Ghazni *' 

The Sanskrit and NSgarl inscriptions have not yet all been 

studied and examined and R. B. Dayaram Sahani is not yet positive 
about his view. Under the cireumstanoes the question is still not settled. 
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it ii, however, neceBsary to point out that the architectural argument 
advanced by Mr. Kanwar Sain is based not only on the starlike plan, but on 
the position of the bands of Arabic letters as also on Mr. Beglar’s state-* 
ment that the stones appear to have been replaced. 

We may lastly point out that the practice of raising Kirtistanibhas is 
very old in India (vide Raghu canto XII verse*) and we find in a Sena 
inscription that Lakshmapa Sena of Lakhnauti raised ( three ) KTrti- 
■tambhas in Allahabad, Benares and JagannSth. It is probable that this 
E^rtistambha upto the first storey was built by Visaladeva Chauhau whose 
conquest of the whole of Northern India and whose driving out of 
Mleohhaa from ArySvarta and making it real ArySvarta (verse already 
quoted) was memorable and is commemorated on the Siwalik Pillar 
of Delhi. It is possible that VIsala after his arduous conquest of 
Delhi ( ‘‘fatigued in the capture of Delhi *’-Bi joliy a Insc. ) raised 
a column of victory in the Lalkot of AnangapSla. VIsala is nearly 
contemporaneous with Lakshmapasana and both were emperors, the firs 
in the west and the second in the east of Northern India. The latter is 
recorded, as stated above, to have niised victory pillars and it is plausible 
to hold that VIsala raised a column at Delhi. 

We have already shown in Chauban chapter that VIsala built the 
college at Ajmer which was converted by order of Shihabuddin into the 
present mosque (called Adhai-Dlnki-Jhopadi/, Visala's inclination to build 
memorable structures is thus apparent. It is likely, however, that sEirti- 
stambha remained at the finishing of the first storey as he died soon 
after his conquest. His successor FrithvirSja II had also a short reign as 
also Someivara. Perhaps they might have continued the brfilding even in 
the days of PrithvIrSj III. After the conquest of Delhi by Kutubuddin he 
built a mosque by throwing down temples and utilising their columns. 
It is natural that he should convert the Klrtistambha of VIsala into a 
Mahomedan Minar and Altaraash built the third and fourth storeys 
and completed it. 

Whoever the original author was, there is no doubt, we think, on 
architectural grounds, that the present Minar is an old Klrtistambha 
converted into a Mahomedan Minar. 
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THE FALL OF OTHER RAJPUT KINGDOMS IN 
NORTHERN INDIA. 

Ajmer and Delhi, Kanauj and Benares having fallen 
before Shihabuddin Ghori and the two most powerful Rajput 
kingdoms having been conquered and annexed, the other Rajput 
kingdoms of Northern India fell with ease and with almost 
amazing suddenness within a quarter of a century and the 
whole of Northern India was finally enslaved by the Maho- 
medans. The story of this fall, as given by Mahomedan 
historians, must necessarily be appalling; but exaggerated as 
the account may be, it is not incredible, as Northern India 
was ready to fall for reasons which we will discuss in a separate 
chapter. Although most of these events happened after 1200 
A D. they are so intimately connected with this history that 
we can not conclude this book without describing them. They 
form the closing chapter in the history of Mediaeval Hindu 
India, though Hindu kingdoms in the south continued to 
exist for a century more. 

This work of conquering the other Hindu kingdoms of 
Northern India was carried out by the generals of Shihabuddin 
and chiefly by his slave Kutubuddin. It is extremely surprizing 
to read that in those times, among the Mahomedans, slaves 
especially those brought from Turkestan were treated in a 
manner diametrically the opposite of that in which Negro 
slavey were treated by Christians in America and elsewhere 
The history of Kutubuddin is indeed marvellous; from an 
ordinary slave, he rose to be the first emperor of India. He was 
not even a handsome man and he was called Aibak because he 
had lost the little finger of his right hand. But he w^as powerful 
in body and valorous in battle. He had remarkable wisdom 
which enabled him to rise from place to place and his generosity 
was so great that Mahomedan historians delight in telling 
stories of his munificence* one of which is that as Emperor of 
India he never made gifts of less than a lakh of rupees. 
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Kutubuddin, when a boy, was sold to the Kazi of Nishapur in 
Khorasan and at hia house, along with his sons, he learned 
horsemanship and the use of arms, a treatment which indeed 
does immense credit to his Mahomedan master. From the 
Kazi he was taken by a merchant to Ghazni where he was 
purchased by Shihabuddin Ghori and employed in the army 
and in the civil administration of his empire. He rose from 
place to place till he was appointed governor of his Indian 
provinces beyond the Panjab at Kohram after the fall of 
PrithvIrSja. 

We give this short history of the rise of this great general 
because we believe in the influence of the personality of 
individuals, of great men who are born from time to time to 
mould the destinies of nations. The rise of the Mahomedan 
power in India and the fall of Hindu kingdoms may in part be 
attributed to the birth of such mon as ^Jahmud, Shihabuddin 
and Kutubuddin. The author of the Tabakat-i-Nasiii, in 
beginning tiiO history of this grea-: man, observes properly 
“ When the Almighty God wishes to exhibit to his people an 
example of greatness and majesty, he endows one of his slaves 
with the qualities of courage and generosity and then friends 
and enemies are influenced by his bounteous munificence and 
warlike prowess ” ( E. TI p. 298 ). vSuch men, witness Shivaji 
or Bajirao, easily collect bands of brave warriors^ about them 
and eventually become the founders of kingdoms and kingly 
lines. The work of conquering Northern India was carried out 
by Kutubuddin andalsobyAltaraash also a slave from Turkestan 
brave, generous and fortunate like Kutubuddin himself who 
gave his daughter in marriage to him. It is also surprising to 
find that these slaves continued to be slaves even when they 
rose to the highest position and letters of freedom were given 
them at a very late stage in their life. The history of their 
conquests we give from Taj-ul-Ma\sir the almost contemporary 
history already quoted and from Tabakat-i-Nasiri also a nearly 
oontemporary account written in the days of Nasiruddin. 

1 ANHILWAD 

The first kingdom to fall next was that of Anhilwad or 
Gujarat, an event which we have already described from 
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Qujarat Chalakya records. But we must give also the accouiit 
given by the conteinporaneousMahomedan history Ta)-ul-Ma*sir. 
It relates that in 1195 when Kutubuddin was again at Ajmer 
lie was informed that the Mers ( who were then Hindus ) had 
invited an army from Naharwala. He sent an army to oppose 
and forestall that movement, but that army was defeated and 
pursued to Ajmer, the fort of which appears to have been even 
invested by Naharwala forces. Kutubuddin requested reinforce- 
ments from Ghazni which were sent. The army of Qujarat 
appears to have then retired. The Mahomedans now took the 
offensive and advanced on Gujarat. “ The lofty forts of Pali 
and Nadul were found abandoned, the Hindus had collected at 
the foot of Mount Abu under Rai Karan and Daraburs in the 
mouth of a pass.” As Muhammad Ghori had been defeated in 
that very pass before, the Mahomedans would not attack tliem 
there. They, therefore, made a feint as if they were terrified and 
retreated towards Ajmer. The Hindus leaving the pass came 
into the open to attack them. A severe action was fought and 
the Hindus were signally defeated, most of the Hindu leaders 
being killed or taken prisoner. Rai Karan escaped ; but twenty 
thousand slaves, twenty elephants and arms beyond computation 
fell into the hands of the victors. “You would have thought 
that the treasures of the kings of the inhabited world had come 
into their possession Ihe city of Naharwala and the kingdom 
of Gujarat came under the dominion of the Mussalmans. The 
standards of victorious Khusru returned to Ajmer and thence 
to Delhi. Kutubuddin sent to Ghazni various treasures and 
rarities ” ( E. II p 280-1 ). 

This account shows that Kutubuddin after his victory 
somewhere near Mount Abu must have proceeded to Nahar- 
wala (Patan) and occupied and plundered that city. This 
event is said to have happened in 1197 A. D., but as stated 
before, Bhima issues a grant from Anhilwad Patan in 1199 
A. D. It seems, therefore, that Anhilwad was occupied later 
in 1199. The fact that Gujarat was overrun and the capital 
occupied appears clear from the reference to the terrible condi- 
tion of Gujarat described in the grant of Jayantasinha dated 
1202 v/ho, after Bhima had fled, retrieved the fortunes of Ch&lu- 
kya ns and driving out the Mahomedans recovered Gujarat 
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ftnd its capital and ruled for a time in Anhilwad in place of 
Bhima. The destruction of some of the temples built by Siddha- 
rfija Jayasinha may be dated at this time. Gujarat was sorely 
shaken, bufc was not finally subjugated by the Mahomedans till 
a century later. 

2 KALANJAR. 

HaTing destroyed the power of Gujarat and secured Ajmer, 
Kutubuddin turned his attention towards the next powerful 
Hindu kingdom on his border and attacked Kalanjar. We 
have already given the history of this attack in the chapter on 
the Chandellas and we will only give here a few particulars 
from the account given in the contemporaneous Taj-ul-Ma’sir. 
“In 599 H. or 1202 A.H., Kutubuddin accompanied by Altamash 
marched against Kalanjar. The accursed Parmar (Paramar- 
dideva) fled into the fort but after a desperate fresistanv’e sub- 
mitted and accepted the same terms as had been imposed upon 
his ancestor by Mahmud. He, however, died and his Mehta 
Ajadeo was not disposed to surrender so easily and gave much 
trouble. He too was compelled to capitulate in consequence of 
a severe drought which dried up all the reservoirs of water in 
the fort. The fort of Kalanjar, celebrated throughout the world, 
was taken and the temples there were converted into mosques. 
Fifty thousand men were carried into slavery. ^ Twenty ele- 
phants and countless arms were among the spoils. The reins 
of victory were then directed against Mahoba. The government 
of the country was conferred upon Hasan Amiral.” This 
account as that about Gujarat is corroborated by Chandel in- 
scriptions. The Chandellas obtained back the possession of 
Kalanjar and a large part of Chandel territory and like the 
Ohalukyas of Gujarat lived as an independent ruling family 
for a century more as detailed in the chapter on the Chandellas. 

3 LAKHNAUTI. 

The third kingdom on the borders of Mahomedan rule now 
firmly established in Delhi, Kanauj and Benares was the ki;ig- 
do!n of Bengal under the Senas ; and the history of the fall of 
Bengal is the most marvellous that has been recorded by histo- 
rians The conquest was made by Mahammad son of Bakhtyar 
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Khilji and not by Kutubuddin and the account ofitistobefound 
not in the contemporaneous Taj-ul-Ma’sir but is given by the 
author of the Tabakat-i-Nisiri from admittedly hearsay reports. 

We give the account as given by the Tabakat with such 
comment as seems proper. Mahammad Bakhtyar was a Ehilji 
( not Turk but Afghan ) adventurer who sought employment 
and fortune under the expanding power of Shihabuddin Ghori. 
It is natural that when victorious people conquer countries 
far and wide, turbulent spirits from the home country come 
forward in numbers to advance their fortunes (as Maratha 
cavaliers did under Shivaji or Bajirao ) and find employment 
as military administrators of newly conquered territories. 
Mahammad Bakhtyar Khilji was one such hair-brained 
adventurer who after some refusals obtained employment as 
governor of ^Ji^zapu^. Collecting an army of Turks and 
Afghans, he first attacked Bihar and conquered it, plunder- 
ing town and country. He is said to have seized a Buddhist 
settlement described as a Vihara (probably Vikramasila) and 
massacred all the defenceless shaven-beaded Brahmins 
( Buddhists) and thi jwn away their sacred books “which none 
was left to read or explain.” This event probably happened 
in 1199 A. D. as Mahammad Bakhtyar is described by Taj-ul- 
Ma’sir as appearing before Kutubuddin with presents from the 
conquest of Oudh and Bihar (probably at Mahoba). He was 
honoured with a robe and again sent to Bihar. 

“He then planned the conquest of Bengal and secretly 
prepared an army and suddenly made a raid on Nadia the 
capital of Bengal. In his impetuosity he reached the city with 
only eighteen horsemen with him and entering it 'in an in- 
offensive manner, looking as if he were a dealer in horses, 
reached the palace and at once drawing swords attacked the 
guards. The palace was in consternation and none opposed 
him. The aged king Lakshmanasena heard the uproar as he 
was about to sit to dinner and knowing the reality fled by the 
back door. He escaped and went to Jagannath. The palace 
and the city were taken possession of by the array which soon 
arrived. It is needless to say that there was no resistance and 
the city was plundered and even destroyed. Mahammad 
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Bakhtyar made 6aur or Lakhnauti his capital which was the 
principal capital of the Sena kings.’* 

Doubts have been expressed about the truth of this account. 
That the political government of Bengal should have been so 
lax and supine as not to know of the advance of an army over 
such a great distance (Vikramaslla to Nadia) or that there was 
no preparedness to resist the dangerous enemy, when the whole 
country has talking of the fall of Delhi and Kanauj or that 
there was actually not a single blow struck in defence of Nadia 
or the kingdom is indeed strange. This is, however, a sheer 
exaggeration of the Mahomedan informants of the author of 
the TabakSt-i-Nasiri if not of the historian himself. The 
absurd story that the birth of king Lakhamania was delayed for 
the arrival of the fortunate moment of birth by tying up the 
feet of the pregnant queen which is told in the Tabakat is 
proof enough of the absurd nature of the whole story. This 
event is placed by the Tabakat in 1199, the 80th year of the 
Lakshmanasena era ; but it probably happened after his death 
and in about 1202 A. D. The account tries to explain the entire 
absence of defence by Lakshmanaby the supposed super titions 
of the Brahmin counsellors of the old king who had told him 
long before that the kingdom was fated to be taken by a Turk 
according to the prognostications of astrology. It is even added 
that when the king enquired what the mark of the conqueror 
would be, it was stated by the learned astrologers that the con 
queror would have long arms reaching below the knees. The 
king sent men to ascertain what Turk had that mark and Ma- 
hammad Bakhtyar was found to have such long arms. There 
may be some truth in the fact that the resistance of the Hindus 
was weakened to some extent by the foretelling of the PurAnas 
that Bharatavarsha was fated to be conquered by MIechhas or 
the absurd and fearful prognostications of astrologers. But the 
above story is on the face of it too absurd to be true and we at 
once set down this account of the fall of Bengal as exaggerated 
and untrue and Bengal may be taken to have fallen after much 
resistance against Mahammad Bakhtyar and not all at once 
but gradually as in the case of Gujarat and Bundelkhand. 

For, this account of the Tabakat written about 1250 A. D., 
distorted as it must be from the natural desire of the bragging 
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adventurers who accompanied Mahammad Bakhtyar to ex- 
aggerate the courage of the conquerors and the cowardice of 
the conquered, as also from the inaptitude of foreigners coming 
suddenly into the midst of a strange people to understand 
their feelings and their ideas, and thirdly probably from a wish 
to have a hit at the Hindu belief in astrology, this foreign 
account must be tested and equated with the evidence of a 
contemporaneous Indian record, viz. the Bakerganj inscription 
of Kesavasena (J. R. A. S. Bengal Vol. VII pp. 40-50 ). This 
inscription no doubt exaggerates the prowess both of Lakshmana^ 
sena and his son, the grantor Kesava*ena, and thus errs on the 
other side. But it makes no mention whatever of this 
ignominious defeat of Lakshmanasena. It may be urged that 
its omission was natural as inscriptions rarely record the defeats 
of the inscriptor; though disastrous fights with Turushkas are 
mentioned even in inscriptions as in Gujarat and Bundel- 
khand ; but we may at least tAke into account the fact that 
Lakshmanasena is herein rightly praised as a valiant 
king who had raised three victory columns at Allahabad, 
Benares and Jagannath It is impossible to believe that the 
valiant Lakshmanasena fled without striking a blow. Secondly 
we must admit that Kesavasena was still a powerful king ruling 
in Eastern Bengal. It is, therefore, certain that the descendants 
of Lakshmanasena ruled in Eastern Bengal for a long time 
after this event. It is also possible that Nadia may have been 
attacked after the death of Lakshmanasena during M&dhava- 
8ena*s reign whose name appears to have been erased from this 
Bakerganj oopper-plate (ditto p. 42), We, therefore, think that 
if we put the two opposite accounts together, we can only 
believe that Bengal fell after much resistance and not all at 
once, as already stated. 

But even if it be conceded that the account given by the 
Tabakat represents facts, these are not as dishonourable as is 
usually supposed. In the first place it must be noted that 
Nadia was not the chief capital of the Senas. It was a 
Brahmin settlement newly made, which was almost a BxaJimin 
vihftra, in an island of the Ganges and Lakshamanasena only 
occasionally resided there. The guards at the palace must have 
been few and the army in the city only nominal.'* Secondly, a 
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sudden raid on such a place is not impracticable/ Indeed such 
raids are recorded in history. Allauddin made such a sudden 
and wily raid on Devagiri in the Deccan a hundred years after 
this event. Nay only five years after this event, Shihabuddin 
Qhori the conqueror of Hindustan was surprised in his tent 
pitched on the eastern bank of the Indus by a few Gakkbars 
who eluding guards reached the place through water and 
murdered Shihabuddin. Thirdly, to escape from such an 
attack and start fresh resistance from a new capital was not at 
all dishonourable but on the contrary proper and creditable. 
This was what Rajyapala of Kanauj or Bhima of Gujarat did 
against Mahmud or Rajaram did in Maratha history against 
Aurangjeb and this is what even modern governments do. They 
give up the capital attacked and making another town the 
capital, carry on resistance from there. This is exactly what 
Lakshmanasena and his descendants appear to have done. They 
established themselves at Vikrampur which was an important 
town to the east of Nadia (a grant issued from Vikrampur by 
Lakshanianasena has been found) and ruled for nearly a cen- 
tury more in Eastern Bengal, continuing their resistance to 
the Mahomedans, as in Gujarat or in Bundelkband. The 
Tabakat-i-Nasiri records that when Nasiruddin marched on 
Lakhnauti, the Khilji had marched his forces from Lakhnauti 
‘*with the intention of entering the territory of Bang,*’ i. e. 
against the Sena king (Raverty p. 629). Why such resistance 
eventually failed to re-establish Hindu power not only in 
Bengal but in the other parts of Northern India also, is the 
real question and the cause of this failure we will discuss at 
length later on. 

Kutubuddin conquered or humbled the strong kingdoms 
on the borders of his Mahomedan empire. The work of destroy- 
ing kingdoms a little more remote was carried out by bis 
successor Altamash who was an equally brave and fortunate 
Sultan. Altamash was like Kutubuddin a slave but his valour 
was noted by Shihabuddin and he was given bis deed of freedom 


* The comint of Mahomedan dtalen in bora ca waa atain a common tbina at that tfme, 
at capitala of kinta. Arab and Peraiana boraca were prised by Hfnda kinds who paid bldk 
pficca for them and Mabomodaa dealers la horses ooaataatly eialtad Hiada camps ia tbocf 
days sad it was s oommoa iaddsat cscitiai ao sospidoa at an. 
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and preferred from place to plaoe by him as also by Kutubuddin 
who gave his daughter in marriage to him, having originally 
purchased him at Delhi as the Sultan had forbidden his sale 
and purchase at Ghazni (Tabakat, E. II 322). When Kutubud- 
din died at Lohur ( Lahore ), the oommanderan-chief of Delhi 
with the consent of nobles invited Shamsuddin Altamash from 
Badaun where he was governor and elected him Sultan. Some 
ofSoers and governors like Kubaoha opposed the election but 
they were defeated ; “by divine favour every one who opposed or 
rebelled was subdued and all territories belonging to Delhi 
Badaun, Oudh, Benares and the Siwalik hills came into his 
possession.’* Even Lahore was taken from Yildus and Sind and 
Bakkhar from Kubacha in 1217 A. D. ( E. II 324 ). Altamash 
subdued Bengal under Ghiyasuddin Baktyar who acknowledged 
him suzerain and paid him tribute ( 1225 ). 

4 RANTHAMBHOR AND MAN DAW AR. 

Thus the Mahomedan Empire of Delhi came into the 
possession of another capable sovereign and he naturally turned 
his attention towards first conquering refractory Hindu nobles 
in his own territory. “ In 623 H. ( 1226 ) he marched against 
Ranthambhor before which seventy sovereigns had failed. The 
Sultan’s servants by the favour of the Creator took it. In 624 
H. ( 1227 ) he marched against Mandawar within the Siwalik 
( territory ) and its capture likewise, the Almighty facilitated 
and the. Sultan returned with much booty ” (Raverty’s Tabakat 
p. 611 ). These two places were probably in the possession of 
Chauhan chiefs and they proving refractory were attacked 
and dispossessed. 

We have seen that Ranthambhor had been attacked by 
Kutubuddin also but the chief had then submitted and been 
spared. Ranthambhor was again taken by the ‘Chauhans and 
its last king was the valorous Hammir hero of the Hammira 
MahSkfivya. There is some dispute as to what Mandawar was 
and the mention of its location in Siwalik (not hills as in E. II 
but territory as in Raverty ) leads to some doubt. Hansi is 
similarly supposed to be in the Siwalik hills at the base of the 
Himalayas but it really is a plaoe in Karnal District. But we 
have already shown that Siwalik meant Sapftdalaksha territory 
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of the Chauhans of Sambhar (Vol. II p. 36). Probably Mandawar 
which was originally the seat of N&hararai Pratih&ra conquered 
by Prithvlraja, was now a part of the dominions of the 
Chauhans and a Chauhan chief was ruling there. Mandawar 
is now in ruins and is about 4 miles from the modern city of 
Jodhpur. 


5 GWALIOR. 

The next place which Altamash attacked was the fort of 
Gwalior which had been spared by Kutubuddin on its submis- 
sion. This was a strong place within the Mahomedan empire 
and required to be seized. This place was not now in the 
possession of the Kachhwahas who seem to have removed to 
Amber a more distant place. It was in possession of ParihSras 
who (according to Gwaliornama published by Prince Balawant- 
rao Bhayyasaheb Soindia ) had seized the place. The Gwalior 
Gazetteer states that the Parih^ras took the fort from 
Kachhwahas in 1129 AD. Solankhapftla from whom Kutubuddin 
took it was a Parihftra. It was put in possession of Altamash 
in 1210 and was retaken by the Parih&ras and hence this attack 
by him. “ In 629 H, ( 1232 A. D. ) Altamash marched against 
the fort and invested it. Malikdeo ( Raverty reads 
Mangaldev) son of Basil (Raverty reads Maldev) began the 
fight. For 11 months the army sat before it. At last Malikdeo 
fled at night. About 500 men received punishment before the 
tent of the king. After appointing ofidcers to Gwalior the 
Sultan returned to Delhi,” ( E. II p. 327 ). We think that the 
men punished were those of the Sultan's army itself who had 
been careless enough to allow Malik to escape and not men of 
Malikdeo ; for none is stated here to have been captured nor 
could they be described as punished. And further an inscription 
on the Gwalior fort existing in Babar's time showed that 
Rajput ladies on the fort destroyed themselves in a pyre and 
the place is still called J ohartal ( Gwalior Gazetteer p. 125 ). 
The Rajput soldiers must have either died in the attack on the 
investing army or escaped. The subsequent history of the fort 
of Gwalior is given by Prince Balwantrao Bhayyasaheb which 
we need not give here in detail. The plaoe changed hands 
offeeni the Tuars taking it in the days of Timur and holding it 
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for a time when it was taken again by Babar. During Mogul 
days it was used as a prison for princes. It was again taken by 
Bhadaura kings from whom it was taken by Scindia. From them 
it was taken by the English twice but it is now with Scindia. 

6 BHELSA AND UJJAIN. 

“ In 632 H ( 1234 A. D. ) Altamash sent an army against 
Malwa and took the city and fort of Bhelsa. There was a 
temple there which was three hundred years in building. It 
was 105 gaj high. It was demolished** (E. II p. 328). This was 
probably the famous Bhaillaswamin (sun) temple mentioned by 
Al-Beruni. The Garudastambha inscription of the 1st entury 
B. C- belonged probably to a Vishnu temple on the other side of 
the river Betwa which probably had already fallen. 

Whatever this may be, the Udepur temple of Siva some 
miles distant from Bhelsa is not the one referred to here. For 
this temple built by Udayaditya Paramara which has also 
a very high innnaclc still survives to attest the glory of the 
Paramara rule. This event happened during the reign of the 
last Paramara king Davapala who, as stated in the chapter on 
the later Pararaaras, ruled from 1216 to 1240 A. D. 

“ From Bhelsa he (Altamash) proceeded to Ujjain where 
there was the temple of Mahakala which he destroyed as well 
as an image of Vikramaditya who ruled Malwa 1546 years 
before this time. The Hindu era dates from his reign ( as this 
figure leads to 1289 A. D. as the date of the capture of Ujjain 
which really is 1234 A. D. we may take 55 years as the length 
of Vikrama’s rule). Some other images cast in copper were 
carried to Delhi with the stone image of Mahakala ” (E. II p. 
328). There is no reason to doubt the truth of this concise 
unexaggerated statement, though we find no corroborating 
contemporaneous Hindu record.. The temple of Mahakala was 
then converted into a mosque which, history tells us, was again 
converted into a Hindu temple of Mahakala in the days of 
Ranoji Scindia whose descendants still rule in Ujjain and 
worship Mahakala. It may be mentioned that the present 
high-pinnacled temple of Mahakala was built by the Shenvi 
Diwan of Ranoji Scindia, Ramachandra Baba, who was 
ohildlesB and who, therefore, used most .of his wealth in this 
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great work (1745 A* D.)- Probably the present temple stands 
in the very place where the old temple stood. It may also be 
noted that later on the Mahomedan rulers of Malwa allowed 
the Hindus to have a Mahakala idol set up at a short distance 
from the original temple (destroyed and converted into a 
mosque ) and it is known now as the Vridhha or old MahftkSla. 

This expedition into Malwa was apparently for the sole 
purpose of destroying famous Hindu idols, a religious expedition 
in the manner of the Somnath expedition of Mahmud. There 
was no attempt at conquest of Malwa and its reduction into a 
Mahomedan province. Probably the territory was too distant 
and not contiguous like Gwalior. We have already stated 
that the Paramara rule endured for about a century more just 
as Gujarat remained under ChSlukyas for about the same time. 
Malwa was finally conquered by Allauddin Khilji. 

7 NAGDA, CAPITAL OF MEWAD. 

We have sketched above the fall of almost all the leading 
Hindu kingdoms of Northern India, Chauhan, Rathod, Chandella, 
Chalukya, Sena, Parihara and ParamSra. The Guhilots of Mewad 
came in their turn to be attacked later. Though we have not 
many details, we find that Mewad was attacked in the days of 
Nasiruddin while Jaitrasinh was ruling ( 1253 A. J\ ) and that 
its capital Nagda was destroyed. The Mahomedans were, 
however, defeated by Jaitrasinh and its hill capital Chitod 
remained intact. It continued to rule with vigour till even 
Chitod was taken by Allauddin Khilji. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 


THE DOWNFALL OF NORTHERN INDIA 
—PRINCIPAL CAUSES. 

The causes which led to the downfall of Northern India 
must be, and indeed are, different from those which led to the 
downfall of the Pan jab. In the Fan jab there were no Rajput 
kingdoms. Panjab, as stated before, was always ruled from 
outside, by Sind, by Kashmir, by Kabul. Northern India was 
always ruled by Hindu and local kings. Panjab was usually 
the land of foreign invasions and of foreign rule. Northern 
India had always defeated and driven out foreign invaders. 
Alexander did not cross the Sutlej at all. Menander came 
as far as Ayodhya but was eventually driven out by Pushpa- 
mitra. The Sakas came as far as Mathura but were driven 
away by Vikramaditya. The Kushans and the Huns 
indeed ruled rather long in the western part of Northern India 
but they were driven away by Skandagupta of Patna, by 
Vishnuvardhana of Mandsaur and finally by Pratapavardhana 
of Thanesar. From 600 A. D. down to 1000 A. D. there were 
no foreign invasions. Mahmud indeed conquered Rajyapfil 
and imposed a tribute on Northern India but the 6ahadav9.1as 
soon drove out the foreign foe and stopped the tribute, while 
RAjyapala had even been killed by the Chandellas and Kachb^ 
wahas for submitting to Mahomedan yoke. In short the Aryan 
kings of Northern India had always held their own against 
foreign invaders. The Rajput kingly families of the Hindu 
period were unquestionably most heroic and did not brook 
submisson. Why did they fall before Shihabuddin Ghori? 
There could be no lack of armies or of capable generals. Indeed 
Prithvirftja was the greatest warrior put forward by the indo- 
mitable Chauhans to oppose the Mahomedan onslaught. He 
had actually defeated four kings successively. He held up the 
flood of Mahomedan conquest like a strong bund. Strangely 
enough as soon as the bund gave way, the flood rushed over 
the whole of Northern India and uprooted ell the Rajput 
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kingdoms witkin the course of twenty five years. Why did the 
heroic Rajput kingly families, like the Chauhans and the 
Rathods, the Chandellas and the Paramaras, the Solankhis and 
the Haihayas succumb and why did Northern India fall so 
completely as never to rise again ? 

There was no superiority of physique or valour in favour 
of the Mahomedan combatants. The Rajputs were as hardy, 
powerful or heroic as the Turks and Afghans who conquered 
them. There was no difference of weapons.* Neither the 
Afghans nor the Rajputs had fire-arms. Both fought with the 
same weapons, the sword, the lance and the arrow. Both had 
elephants in perhaps equal numbers. |The Moguls indeed 
conquered the Rajputs by the use of cannon ; and so did the 
Marathas under Scindia. As stated already, before the scienti- 
fic weapons of destruction of the western nations, India was 
bound to fall. But in the days of Shihabuddin Qhori, neither 
side used fire-arms, though Firishta and, Chand Bardai by 
anachronism mention their use. 

It can not be alleged that the religious fervour actuating 
Shihabuddin and his Mahomedans was stronger than that actu- 
ating the Rajputs. Although Mahomedan historians describe 
the former as making a religious war, Shihabuddin was fighting 
for conquest of territory and not for extending religion. Indeed 
we find that conversion of the people to Mahomedanism was 
not his motive in conquering Northern India, and conversions 
did not take place on a large scale in Northern India for reasons 
which we will presently see. On the other hand the Rajputs 
and the Hindus of Northern India were actuated by a more 
fervent religious zeal than the inhabitants of the Panjab. As 
stated before, religious zeal in the Panjab has always been weak ; 
but the land of the Sarsvati, the Jumna and the Ganges has 
always been the stronghold of Hinduism being its birthplace. 
We, therefore, think that the impelling force of religion was 
equally strong on either side. 

The foremost cause which is usually and properly assigned 
to the fall of the Rajputs'' is their internecine fighting. The 
Rajput kingly families always fought amongst themselves not 
BO much for extension of territory as for establishment of super- 
46 
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iority. At this very time we find Prithvir&j attacking his 
three great neighbouring kings of Gujarat, Bundelkhand and 
U. P. These fights were always tough fights as between 
European nations and doughty warriors on both sides always 
fell in great numbers. The fighting strength of all the four 
powerful kingdoms, i. e. of the Chauhans, the Rathods, the 
Ohandellas and the Solankhis was thus reduced and each fell 
when fighting singly and separately against the strong common 
foe. Internecine warfare has always been the bane of the 
Rajputs. Though the Rajputs always neglected artillery and 
were, therefore, always weak in modern times, they could even 
then have driven out the Moguls, if only they had combined, 
as Manuchi distinctly states in his memoirs and they could 
have withstood even the Marathas, though not the English, 
for the Maratha artillery was in the hands of Europeans. 
Against Shihabuddin whose ambition was threatening India, of 
which the Rajputs must have had ample knowledge from infor- 
mants, the Rajputs should have stayed their quarrels and com- 
bined. They did not stop their fights even against the common 
impending dangef and they consequently were all destroyed. 

The condition of India at this time resembled that of Ger- 
many at the end of the eighteenth century. Germany was 
divided at that time into several small but strong kingdoms 
the ruler in each of which aspired to the imposing "dignity of 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire and consequently tried to 
humble though not destroy the others. In the same way in 
India each Rajput king aspired to being called Chakravartin or 
emperor and for that end tried to conquer other kings without 
attempting to annex his kingdom. Thus while the power of 
both was lessened, the conqueror gained no strength from in- 
crease of resources or dominion. Bhoja of Malwa for example 
fought with and humbled other Rajput kings and was' called 
M&lava CSiakravartin. Karna of Chedi followed his example. 
And Kumftrapala attempted to obtain the same honour. The 
rivalry between the Gahadavfilas and the Chauhans^asted for 
nearly thirty years, between Vijayachandra and VigrahapSla 
and Jaichand and Prithviraj and weakened both. As the RSsS 
relates, ninety out of a hundred of PrithvIrSja’s samantas fell in his 
conflict with Jayachand in carrying off Sanyogitft. It is, therefore, 
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no wonder that the Rajput kingly families fell before Shiha- 
buddin as the Germanic states severally fell before Napoleon. 

But while Germany was never finally conquered and sub- 
jected to foreign domination, Northern India was laid prostrate 
for all time. We have, therefore, really to find out the reason 
why even after temporary conquest as the natural consequence 
of defeat in battle, Northern India could not regain its feet and 
make itself free. The cause of this, in our view, lay in the 
rlgidificatlon of caste which took place about this time. We will 
show in our General Survey Book how caste which was fluid in 
the beginning of this sub period became rigid by the end of the 
12th century and the modern rigid caste system of India with 
its intricacies and its numberless subsections inside the main 
castes was evolved. While Kshatriyas married in previous times 
Vaisya wives and Brahmins married Kshatriya and Vaisya 
wives and often vice versa, each caste and subcaste now con- 
fined marriage and even tood to itself. The social sympathy 
which existed previously among the various sections of the 
Hindu people was gone and it was replaced by a feeling of 
aloofness and even aversion. 

But the most injurious result of this rigidification of 
caste was the vast dimunition in the fighting strength of king, 
doms. Even now this evil of the caste system in Jndia is not 
adequately realised. It is often wondered how a nation con- 
sisting of 33 crores of inhabitants can be ruled by a nation of 
four crores. But it must be remembered that the fighting people 
in India scarcely number four crores while the whole British 
nation of four crores is the fighting reserve of Britain. In India, 
excepting the Panjab, the people are divided firstly by race into 
Aryans and Dravidians and secondly by caste into fighters and 
non-fighters. The Dravidian section of the Indian population 
is nearly more than one half and chiefly consists of non-fighters. 
In the Aryan section of the population again, only the Ksha- 
triyas are by heredity and present occupation inclined to fight. 
The result is that in India about 10 per cent of the population 
is fit and disposed to fight, while the remaining 90 per cent 
by nature and heredity is not fit to fight and is, therefore, ready 
to accept the rule of any strong nation which happens to be 
successful. As we will explain elsewhere; the idea of a nation 
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did not develop in India and the people as a whole never 
thought of opposing foreign conquest. Especially at this time 
by the rigidification of caste the number of those who fought 
for independence was owing to internecine lighting limited and 
as soon as these viz. the Rajputs fell, the country as a whole 
submitted without demur to the foreign yoke. 

This baneful effect of a rigid caste system, wherein the 
number of those who fight for the independence of the 
community becomes limited, was seen by the ancient law- 
givers and they attempted to remedy it by laying it down that 
though ordinarily it is the duty of ttie Kshatriyas to take up 
arms, it was yet the duty of all the three higher varnas to take 
up arms when religion was threatened and religion or Dharma, 
according to the Hindu notion, included politics and imposition 
of the yoke of a foreign people and religion was certainly a 
danger to ^ligion. But where the people are, for generations, 
bred up in professions which are docile and in a spirit of 
submission, it is impossible to expect them to suddenly become 
fighters. Indeed, as stated before, when Shihabuddin conquered 
Kanauj, the rais and land-holders came forward and tendered 
submission. Moreover it must be noted that the population of 
Northern India is predominantly Dravidian, unlike the Panjab. 
It is even now so, the total number of Kshatriyas in U. P. is 
remarkably small. While, therefore, Shihabuddin Ghori could 
raise an army from the whole of the overflowing population of 
the Panjab, of Afghanistan and of Turkestan, the Rajputs could 
not raise large armies in India nor would the people offer 
resistance as a whole to foreign yoke. It may be noted that in 
western countries at the present day, the whole popiilation of a 
country becomes the recruiting ground for an army fighting for 
the nation’s existence, Germany in the recent war could place 
in the field nearly 70 lakhs of soldiers and so could France and 
England. And the national sentiment is so strong in the west 
that the whole country ts^kes the greatest interest in the national 
struggle. The condition of Northern India at this timh was 
exactly the opposite. The Kshatriya population alone was the 
recruiting ground ; it is indeed true that some Brahmins and 
Vaisyas did fight even at that time, but these exceptions prove 
the rule viz. that the Brahmins and |the Vaisyas then, as now, 
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were its a rule unwilling and even unfitted to take up arms. 
The case was different during the days of the Guptas and the 
Vardhanas, of Dahir and Lalliya. Secondly, the people as a 
whole took no interest in the national struggle and without 
demur offered their submission to the foreign yoke, especially 
because, as we shall presently show, the Mahomedaii rulers did 
not adopt any coercive measures for the spread of their religion. 

Many of the remnants of the chivalrous, independence-loving 
Rajputs, retired to the deserts and hills of Rajputana, or the 
ravines of the Chambal and the Jumna and other retiied tracts 
and there and preserved their independence, thus leaving 
Northern India in general and the Madhya-desa in p^articular, 
all the more helpless. Northern India, therefore, fell prostrate 
never to rise, because there was no national resitastnee. This will 
explain how while in Europe even small nations have success- 
fully resisted attempts to enslave them, in India large countries 
like the Kanauj kingdom fell finally before the Mahomedans. 
These countries or kingdoms were large enough even singly to 
oppose successfully any Mahomedan conqueror. But the reality 
is that there was no national resistance and the resistance 
offered by the Rajputs was unavailing owing to their being 
outnumbered by reason of rigidity of caste. It is not a mere 
matter of accident that Sobieski the greatest leader 6f the Poles 
was able to finally stop the onward rush of the Turks at 
Vienna. The Poles were more heroic than the Greeks, no 
doubt, but the Poles fought as a nation and hence succeeded. In 
Northern India unfortunately, both Prithvlraj and Jaichand were 
defeated ; but if the people had resisted as a whole. Northern 
India could not have been finally subdued by the Mahomedans. 

The efficacy and the necessity of national resistance, was 
first realised in India, in our view, by Shivaji; under the 
inspiration of whose spirit Maharashtra resisted as a nation and 
fought * against Aurangzeb. The Marathas, meaning thereby 
Kshatrlyas, Brahmins, and the common people or Sudras 
combined and fought as a man in the days of Rajaram and rose 
superior even to the whole combined power of the Mogul 
empire with which Aurangzeb in vain strove to crush them. The 
Marathas of the days of Shivaji and Rajaram, alone in Indian 
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history, offered national resistance and attained and preserved 
independenoe. They alone in Indian history verified the maxim 
laid down in western politics that no power however great can 
crush the independence of a people however small if they resist 
as a nation. India naturally could not realise the necessity of 
national unity when its kingdoms were ruled by Hindu kings 
of whatever clan. The Marathas first realised it after three 
centuries of Mahomedan rule. The Sikhs followed them with 
their religious conscription. The Indian people under English 
rule must realise the necessity of national effort if they are to 
attain Swaraj or political freedom. 

The message of history for the future, therefore, is that not 
only the Rajputs should learn to confederate and unite, but the 
whole of the people of India and especially the Hindus whose 
caste system makes disunion their normal characteristic. 
It is not indeed possible to suggest that caste should be 
abolished. The evolution of the Hindu society for thousands 
of years has been developing caste and it would be impossible to 
induce the Hindus to give up caste. Moreover, the Rajputs 
have developed thuir highly chivalrous and heroic nature, 
through this very principle of heredity. Indeed the preser- 
vation of caste-purity of which the Rajputs take particular care 
has everything to recommend it. But the Rajputs not only of 
the east and the west but also of the north and the south, the 
Gurkhas, Dogras, the Bundelas and the Marathas must learn 
to unite on terms of absolute equality and more imperatively 
confederate for national uplift. But still, the Hindus, inspite 
of their caste distinctions must learn to confederate on terms 
of equidity of status while preserving the independent growth 
of eacl^main caste (though not of each subordinate subdivision 
which has come into being for fanciful reasons). The principle of 
confederation of independent units for political purposes was 
first thought out and practised by the American states and has 
now been followed by Germany. The confederation of Hindus, 
subdivided as they are, into independent castes, is the real 
problem of the future as previous history teaches us, and it 
must be practicable to achieve it, even if it be necessary to 
adopt for it, commensality of food^and drink and of some 
religiouB worship. There is, and there should be, no idea in 
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this confederation of the Hindue, of opposing or harassing the 
Mahomedans; for the confederation of Hindus and Maho- 
medans is also absolutely necessary for the political progress of 
the country. But it must be remembered that the Mahome- 
dans are already a united and a strong community and the 
confederation of Hindus and Mahomedans can only be 
achieved and made permanent if the Hindus also become a 
united and strong community. 

To conclude the disunion among the Rajputs the fighting 
arm of India and the rigidity of caste by which 9/10 of the 
people were made incapable or unwilling to resist foreign 
domination were the two main causes which led to the perma- 
nent enslavement of Northern India. 



CIIAPTEB XXIV. 


DOWKFALL OF NORTHERN INDIA. 

—SUBSIDIARY CAUSES. 

In the last chapter we have given what appear to us to be 
the chief causes of the fall of the Rajput kingdoms of Northern 
India, viz : first, the constant fighting among the several Rajput 
states and their consequent weakening and second, the rigidi* 
fication of caste which made the several important sections of 
the people in each state, except the Rajputs, incapacitated and 
unwilling to fight. In this chapter we notice some subsidiary 
causes which contributed to the fall of these kingdoms, though 
these individually could not have led to that result. Most of 
the facts given here will have to be noticed again in our 
survey of the general condition of the country ; tbut it is as 
well to mention them here separately. 

1. One may first again mention the absence of the feeling 
of nationality in the people of all these states. We have already 
said that in India at this time, as elsewhere in Asia, there 
were kingdoms but no peopledoms. The people did not feel 
that the state was theirs and the king ought also to be theirs. 
The country belonged to the king and any one might 
be king whom God chose. Under this view of the state, 
the sentiment of nationality cannot arise, nor, as stated in 
Vol. II (p. 220) and Vol. I (p. 123), the virtue of patriotism. 
There was the sentiment of loyalty, no doubt, and you find in 
the Pr^thvlrftj Rfts& that sentiment appealed to everywhere. To 
die for the master was the highest dharma of the Rajput soldier. 
But when that master failed and Another master was sub- 
stituted by the will of God, the soldier was ready to die for him 
also. Thus we find even Eshatriya soldiers dying for Mahome- 
dan kings and masters. This was doubly true of the common 
people who were not Rajputs i. e. of the caste whose duty it 
was to rule. 

Though one essential of a state in its modem sense was 
indeed developing in India in the rise of separate modem 
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languages and Gujarat, Rajputana, Antarbed, Bengal, Maha- 
rashtra, Telangana, Tamilnadu and Malyalam could now be 
considered as separate countries by reason of separate languages, 
viz., their modern vernaculars, this did not develop the feeling 
of nationality among the speakers of the same language for the 
above reason and in each of these countries or provinces, there 
were consequently several kingdoms which fought with one 
another. Why these did not coalesce, we shall discuss 
later on, but we may state here that the sameness of language 
did not develop the sentiment of nationality in these provinces 
in the absence of the other essential conditions which give 
rise to the feeling of nationality. 

2. There being no sentiment of nationality, the ingress 
of foreigners was usually not objected to. Except in Kashmir 
and Tibet which had impregnable boundaries, the ingress of 
foreigners was not prohibited, was not even watched. Hence 
Mahomedans came into the several kingdoms freely and often 
settled therein. Thus we find them settled in Naharwala, in 
Cambay, in Sopara, in Maharashtra and oven in the Kanauj 
kingdom.* They even insisted on being governed by their own 
magistrates, as is evidenced by Mahomedak writers, as also by 
the expression Hanjamana-Nagara-Trivarga already noticed in 
Thana inscriptions. That the strength of states isMmpaired 
by the presence of foreigners is seen clearly by the modern 
states of the west which exercise strict watch over the ingress 
of foreigners. Indian states did not realise this or feel the 
necessity of strict watch over them owing to the absence of the 
feeling of nationality. Though there is no recorded evidence 
of it, one can imagine how the presence of Mahomedans in the 
several kingdoms must have contributed to their eventual sub- 
jugation. 

3. Superstition sometimes contributes its quota to the fall 
of nations and superstition acted like a double-edged sword 
towards the fall of India. While the Mahomedans believed 


• The Benares Gazetteer stales that fn the city cf Benares there are Mahomedan 
MohoUas which are anterior in date to the final conquest of Benares by the Mahomedans 
according to tradition, thonfh it is dlfficnlt to believe that Chandra or Govlndachandra or 
even Jaichand could have allowed Mahomedans to settle in Ben.* res. Perhaps thev settled 
|n the time of the subservient Pratibara kln^s. 
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that victory was -bound to come to them “for the judgment 
of God was upon those who were against him and could not be 
avoided,” the Hindus thouglit that India was bound to be over- 
run by the Mlecbchhas in the Kali age. Superstition has often 
acted thus upon the mind of peoples. The Aztecs of Mexico 
believed that they were destined to be conquered by men com- 
ing from the east. When the Goths and the Vandals overthrew 
the Roman Empire, the Christians thought that the end of the 
world was coming on as foretold in the Bible and made no opposi- 
tion. In India too, though there is no recorded evidence of it, 
except in the case of Lakhnauti where the Tabakat records that 
king Lakshmanasena had been told that he would be conquered 
by a long-armed Turk, the Hindus generally must have submit- 
ted to the new state of things through the superstitious belief 
that it was inevitable. 

4, The maintenance of a strong and sufficient army is the 
first duty of every state. The Hindu states had probably neg- 
lected this duty at this time. The great reputation of India in 
this respect noted before had been lost by it at this time. The 
probability is that Hindu states did not at this time maintain 
standing armies as in the days of Harsha or Bhoje^ The 
army consisted chiefly of the quotas furnished by the Samantas. 
Though not exactly alike, these Samantas were like barons in 
England, who maintained for. the use of the state certain 
quotas of fighters, the expenses of the same being borne by the 
barons or Silmantas from their fiefs. This is the same system 
as existed under the Moguls viz., of Hazaris and Ranch Hazaris. 
PrithvlrSj had probably no standing army of the state. He 
had probably only a small Huzur force. We know that 
the Peishwas, after the battle of Panipat, neglected to main- 
tain a strong Huzur army, and the sagacious Ahaly&bai expos- 
tulated often with Nana Fadnis for neglecting the Huzur pathak. 
The quota supplied by Ssmantas cannot always be relied upon, 
either in respect of number or of effi ciency. The standing army 
of Mahmud or Shihabuddin Ghori must have been a more reli- 
able force than the armies composed of the forces of S&mantas 
called together hastily by the Hindu kings. Skmantas or mili- 
tary sardars are again not disposed to fight stubbornly as there 
is a temptation to save themselves and their fiefs. We believe 
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that the absence of sufficient standing armies in the Hindu states 
at this time strongly contributed to their eventual falL 

5. It may further be observed that Hindu intelligence 
neglected the study of the science of war as well as the science 
of the proper conception of the state. Brahmin and Rshatriya 
intelligence revelled more in this subperiod in the study of 
poetics than in the necessary study of more useful sciences* 
The distinctions of heroines in love and despair, the essentials 
of poetry, poetical blemishes and embellishments^ and the figures 
of speech engaged the highest ^‘ntelligence of the land and even 
kings devoted their attention to writing elaborate treatises on 
poetics and dramaturgy. These works, no doubt, prove the 
fineness of Hindu intellect, but it should have devoted itself to 
more important studies. The attention and affluence of kings 
were bestowed more upon court-poets than upon generals ; the 
stage attracted them more than the camp. The minute study 
of poetics led to the deterioration of taste and morals and the 
increase of voluptuousness can be marked from the Karpura- 
Manjarl of Rajasekhara to the BambhS Manjarl of Nayachandra. 
The debasement of popular and kingly ta^fce will be apparent 
from the first verse of adoration adopted even in Eanauj for 
such ceremonious and meritorious documents as inscriptions 
of grants of villages to pious Brahmins. Indeed luxury and 
voluptuousness were bound to overtake the people in this sub- 
period, since the last sub-period was the most prosperous period 
of Hindu history as shown in the last chapter of Volume II 
(pp, 247-258). Height of prosperity leads to decadence of morals 
and voluptuousness which undermine the physical and moral 
capacities of the people, as we see in the case of the Romans, 
the Arabs, the Moguls and others and it need not be wondered 
that the Hindu kingdoms in the twelfth century became weak, 
by reason of the very prosperity and happiness they had enjoyed. 

6. Lastly, we cannot conclude this short survey of the 
subsidiary causes of the downfall of Rajput kingdoms in 
Northern India without drawing the attention of the reader to 
the recrudescence during this sub-period of the Buddhistic 
sentiment of Ahimsft which, as we shall show in our chapter on 
religious survey, is evidenced by the rise of new Vaishnavism 
and the great popularity^ poweri and progress of Jainism 
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and of Lingayat and other sects during this period. Though 
the rise of Vaishpavism or the spread of Jainism or other sects 
cannot be assigned as a direct cause of the downfall of Northern 
India, as Buddhism can be as a cause of the downfall of Sind, 
it cannot be denied that the dominance of the docile doctrine of 
Ahimsa throughout the Hindu society at this time made it inof- 
fensive and weak, Most Brahmins whether Saiva or Vaishnava, 
and almost all Vaisyas Saiva, Vaishnava and Jain accepted at 
this time the non-slaughter of animals as a binding religious 
principle and gave up animal food altogether as we will show 
later on. The result was that with the exception of the Rajputs 
the whole Hindu mass became unfitted as well as unwilling to 
fight. This influence of food on the nature of people can not be 
denied. The masses of Indian people in the several states 
excepting the Rajputs, (the Sudras generally following the 
Brahmins and Vaisyas through imitation as well as indigence) 
were like Indian elephants. Inspite of its enormous size and 
strength, the elephant is by nature timid and inoffensive. The 
elephant’s arm of offense,its trunk, is delicate and is easily slashed. 
The elephant is usually afraid to endanger its life and shrinks at 
the least display of fire. No doubt, it can be trained to fight 
and to courageously withstand fire. So also the vegetarian 
Hindu can be trained to fight and perform deeds of valour. 
But where there is no such training, both by nature being 
inoppressive are easily subdued and made to obey the master. 
There are no doubt examples of Brahmin and even Jain brave 
generals and soldiers in this sub-period, but the generality of the 
people being unaccustomed to fight and becoming by their food 
inagressive and docile, when the Rajputs failed, all the Hindu 
kingdoms from the Sutlej to the Brahmaputra and from the 
Himalayas to the Vindhyas succumbed and almost willingly 
submitted to the Moslem yoke within the short period of a 
quarter of a century. As stated in the preface to Volume I, 
the message of history to Hindus, especially those who l^ave 
conscientious objection to a meat diet, is so to strengthen them* 
selves by physical training and mental alertness as to enable 
them to take their share honourably in the internecine 
physical struggles of the human race which will never cease 
but will ever go on# 
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CHAPTER 1. 

KAMIFICATION OF CASTE. 

As stated in the beginning of this volume, we have a very 
valuable guide for ascertaining the social condition of Hindu 
India at the outset of this sub-period, inAUBeruni who wrote his 
book on India in 1030 A. D. Al-Beruni lived among the Hindus 
at Multan and elsewhere in the Panjab and was an accurate 
observer. But unfortunately he sometimes mixes what he read 
in Hindu religious books which he studied in the original, with 
what he saw and his observations, therefore, are not always as 
reliable as those of previous Arab writers quoted in our second 
volume. However, we begin the description of the social 
condition of India in this sub-period, with quoting what Al- 
Beruni says on subject of caste in his book on India. Fortunately 
he was acquainted with Persian and Greek history and gives us 
facts from the west for comparison with Indian condition. 

Al-Beruni shows that caste had developed in ancient times 
among the Persians, not to speak of the Greeks and Ronuins. 

The ancient Chosroes had created great in.stitutions of this 
kind ( caste ) which could not be broken through by tho special 
merits of any individual nor by bribery. When Ardashir 
restored the Persian empire, he also restored the classes or 
castes in the following manner : — 

1. Knights and princes. 

2. Monks, fire-priests and lawyers. 

3. Physicians and astronomers and other men of science. 

4. Husbandmen and artisans. 
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“And within these classes there were subdivisions distinct 
from each other, like the species within a genus. The Hindus 
have also institutions of this kind. We, Moslems, consider all 
men equal except in piety and this is an obstacle which prevents 
understanding between us and the Hindus. 

“ The Hindus call their castes, varnas or colours and from 
the genealogical point of view they call them Jatah (Jati). 
They are four from the beginning. The highest are the Brah- 
mins ; next come Kshatriyas. Their degree is not much below 
that of the Brahmins. Then follow the Vaisyas and the 
Sudras. Between the two latter classes there is no very great 
distance. Much as these differ, they live together in the same 
towns and villages, mixed together in the same houses and 
lodgings ’* ( Sachau I pp. 93-101 ). 

This long extract will show to us that this description of 
Hindu castes is not as accurate as that given in Volume II from 
previous Arab writers. The splitting of Kshatriyas into ruling 
Kshatriyas and cultivating Kshatriyas spoken of by Ibn 
Khordadba ( Vol. II p. 179) is not even mentioned here. Probably 
in 1040 A, D. Rajputs had been so decimated and perhaps had 
fallen so low that they did not impress Al-Beruni separately. 
The statement in the Gahadavala inscription quoted before 
( p. 221 ) seems thus to be true of the condition of things at this 
time, that the Kskatriya ruling clans had almost been destroyed 
at least in the Panjab and U. P. and the recitation of the Veda 
had almost stopped when Chandra O&hadavala rehabilitated 
both. Secondly, Al-Beruni speaks somewhat from the books 
and not from actual observation and further says nothing about 
marri^e. Ibn Khordadba stated that the Brahmins and 
Rajputs married from the lower caste of Kshatriyas and we 
have the historical mention of Rajasekhara marrying a Chauhan 
lady. Probably in Al-Beruni’s time (or later when castes were 
consolidated) such marriages had altogether stopped. Thirdly, 
Al-Beruni does not speak of intermediate castes which must 
have been many, nor of any subdivisions of the principal castes 
which probably had not yet arisen. 

The castes among the Persians who were all Aryans were 
naturally different from those among the Hindus who were 
formed by a combination of Aryan and non- Aryan populations; 
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and hence the class of Sudras did not exist among the Persians. 
Moreover we do not know if caste distinctions among the 
Persians were not matrimonial, but were purely occupational. 
Among the Hindus, Pratiloma marriage was stopped in pre- 
Buddhist days and Anuloma marriage ceased probably at this 
time. Lastly, Al-Beruni says that all castes lived mixed toge- 
ther in the same houses and lodgings. This is probably a 
correct observation so far as the Panjab is concerned ; for there 
was not much difference of food or habits between the different 
classes, all being flesh-eaters. In the rest of the country,* this 
could not have been so ; even if it were so in 1040 A. D„ things 
changed so completely during the next two centuries owing to 
the recrudescence of the doctrine of Ahimsa that many castes 
gave up animal food and vegetarians and non-vegetarians could 
not have lived together in the same houses. Hence, after Al- 
Beruni, caste developed in exclusiveness to such an extent that 
the original four castes of India gave place in this sub-period to 
hundreds and thousands of sub-castes as we proceed to show. 

We stated in our first volume that Brahmins, Kshatriyas 
and Vaisyas formed undivided castes during the first sub-period 
( 600-800 ). They remained so during the second sub-period 
also ( 800-1000 A. D. ). But during the thirdlsub-periofi, each of 
these castes became split into hundreds of sub-castes as inscrip- 
tions prove. The reasons were apparently, as shown above, 1st, a 
difference of food ; 2nd, ideas of racial purity and 3rd, different 
social customs prevailing in different countries. We will take 
each of these castes separately and show how it became sub- 
divided in this sub-period. 


BRAHMINS. 

In the beginning of this sub-period Brahmins all over India 
were one caste undoubtedly. In previous centuries Brahmins 
were distinguished by their gotras and their Sakhas only. In- 
scriptions of all countries, in previous sub-periods give only 
their gotras and SakhAs (or Vedic ritual) and never mention 
the names of any sub-section. Even in this sub-period for 
about fifty years we find the same practice prevailing. Thus 
a Cbandella grant dated 1050 A. D. (I. A. XVI p. 206) describes 
the donee as a BhAradvAja gotra, Tripravara Brahmin of Yajur* 
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veda Sakha. In a Kalachuri inscription again (Kahla, Gorakh- 
pur District U. P. ) dated 1077 A. D. (E. I. VIT p. 86), we have 
many Brahmin donees whose description consists of their 
gotras with pravara number of each and their Sakhas plus their 
place (village or town) of residence. So also a later Chalukya 
grant dated 1040 describes the donee as Kausika gotra and 
Bahvricha (Rigvedi) Brahmin (B. B. R. A. S. XII p. 51). Later 
we begin to have the mention of the Brahmins’ country of resi- 
dence. Thus Kumarapala’s Prasasti at Vadnagar mentions 
the writer as a Nagara Brahmin (St. 1208, 1151 A. D.). Some 
Chandella and Gahadavala inscriptions describe the Brahmin 
donees as Thakkura (E. 1. TV p. 121) and in Gahadavala and 
Haihaya inscriptions they are described as Rauta (E. L XIV. 
p. 274). In a feudatory southern Malwa inscription dated 
1135 A. D. we find the Brahmin donee described as Karnata 
(I. A. XIV) with the Brahmin’s gotra and Pravara added and 
it was an important discovery to find a Silahara of Karhad 
grant describing the Brahmin donees as Karhataka and Ghai- 
sasa Brahmins, the importance of which we will shortly notice. 
Names of country became so important that latterly the men- 
tion of gotra and Sakha was omitted for Brahmins, though in 
the previous sub-period it was considered necessary (Vol. TI 
p. 276). Thus in the Sasabahu temple inscription (I. A, XV 
p. 36) dated 1093'' we find names of many ilraluaiQ donees 
without the mention of gotra. lu an in script 40v\ oi LboiA 
Bhima of Gujarat dated St. 1256 or 1200 A.D. (1. A. XI p.72lthe 
Brahmin donee is described without the inentior. of his gotra or 
SakhS by his name only and by his Raikavala Jav i or sub-section 
of Brahmin caste. In a Konkan inscription 1240 A. D. 

(J. R. A. S. Bombay IX p. 248) we have name? oi li2 •Braiuuin 
donees whose gotras are given but whose Saklia is not stated 
and instead of it every Brahmin’s surname is given. Surnames 
grew by this time, either from profession or froii; place of resi- 
dence or other peculiarities and the importance of Sa^ua was 
lost sight of. Surnames probably came int j u.- .> .dt-oi g Brah- 
mins in this sub-period such as Dikshita, ilaut, Th u rc i t: an 
IJpadhyaya, Pattavardhana* and so on. it :■ n - vo. n 'roe 
that even so late as 1200 A. D. we find gorr.v proo.uri o* 

■» T|ie .•= ocv.irr ni? ‘his ^ ' 
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Brahmins mentioned ; the continuance of their mention is not 
strange as Brahmins still keep up the memory of their gotra 
and pravara. But what is pertinent to remark is that along 
with gotras, family surnames begin to be mentioned and later 
on Bubcaste names based on country of residence. Thus in a 
Paramfira inscription dated 1226 A.^D. (E. 1. IX pp 108 and 
121) *we have many names of Brahmin donees with gotra and 
pravara mentioned but in each case the surname is added, such 
as Pandit, Dikshita, Dvivedi, Chaturvedi, Avasthika and so on, 
and the places from which these Brahmins of the same surname 
came are different such as Mathura, Tripur, Akola, Dendavana. 
So ^also in an inscription of Jayachchandra dated 1177 (E. 1. 
IV p. 129) the many Brahmin donees are thus described,! 
Deva Sri Lotarka (gotra not given), 2 BandhuJa gotra Purohita 
Sri Paharajaya, 3 Sarkarakshya gotra Pandit Sri Rishikeya and 
so on; the word Pandit is abbreviated into Para for four 
Brahmins and one is styled Dviveda. These epithets gradu- 
ally grew into surnames of these Brahmins. In I. A. XIX 
(p. 353) we have the donee Brahmin described as Dakshipfttya 
Xarnata Diveda Thakkura as also Avasthika. The surname 
Avasthi has survived in Oudh among Brahmins but not among 
Deccani or Karnataka Brahmins. The gotra thus retains for 
some time its importance among Brahmins at least^and finds 
mention in inscriptions almost invariably. But as stated 
above, Pravara and Sakha are usually omitted though all 
Brahmins have retained their memory down to this day. 

Whatever this may be, we have not mention yet of the 
division of Brahmins into the modern two main sections viz. 
Pancba Gauda and Pancba Dravida. It is not found even in 
the Skanda Purana which we have placed in the ninth cen- 
tury A. D. (see Vol. II p. 39 ) properly enough. For the distinc- 
tion arose even later than 1200 A. D. This main division is 
probably based on the fiesh food of the former and the vegetari- 
anism of the latter. But there is no doubt that Brahmins had 
^ub-divided themselves into numerous sub-sections long before 
1200 A. D., according to country of residence or its chief town, 
Wing to peculiarities of customs, as also of ideas of purity of 
race. We find it recorded in the NSgara Khanda of the Skanda 
purana where the whole history of N&gara Brahmins and their 
* 48 
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special good H&tdkeevara Siva is given that an unknown 
Brahmin came to their town and a Nagara Brahmin gave him 
his daughter in marriage. He was subsequently found out to 
be a Cliandala to the consternation of the community and the 
Nagaras thereupon made it a rule not to give daughters in 
marriage to any but known Nagara Brahmins and the Nagara 
known Brahmin families were enumerated. This arrangement 
seems gradually to have been adopted by all castes and sub- 
castes came consequently to deserve the name jnati or known 
section. In the Abu inscription we have the word Nagara 
jnatibhaja (Vol. II p 85) actually used by the writer to describe 
his caste or subsection (St. 1331 or 1274 A. D. ). This story is 
apparently a later invention and probably an interpolation in 
the Skanda Purana but it indicates the reason why marriage 
relations were gradually restricted to people of known pedigree 
residing in the same country. And thus began the subdivisions 
of Brahmins based on country of residence. Commencing 
from Kashmir we have thus Brahmins divided into 1. Kashmiri* 
2. Nagarkotia (those who reside in Nagarkot the capital of Katooh 
kings in Kangra). 3. Muhyal in the Pan jab (al is a termination 
which indicates sut^asre). 4. Sarasvata. 5. Gauda (of Guda or 
Thanesar). 6, Narnol. 7. Kanojia and 8. Sarjup^ria or residing 
beyond the Sarayu. 9. Jajhotia. 10. Tiwari- 11. Srimftli 
and 12. Pushkarna or residing at Pushkar in Bajputana. 
13. Sindhi. 14. Nagara (of Anandpura). 15. Dasor (of DaSapura). 

16. Modha ( of country formerly named Dharmarapya ). 

17. Gujarati. 18. Malvi. 19. Bengali. 20. Ooriya. 21. Desha- 
stha. 22. Konkanastha or Chitpawan (belonging to Chittapolana 
a town in Batnagiri District ). 23. Karhade (living under the 
Silaharas of Karhad) 24. Karnata. 25. Andhra or Telugu. 
26. Tamil and 27. Malyalior Nambudri. These are the main 
subsections of Brahmins recognisable as named after country 
of residence ; but there are many subdivisions of these again 
based on various other grounds such as Dasas and Visas 
in the north and Aiyars and Ayyangars in the south. For 
Brahmins divided further from their acceptance of this or that 
philosophy. The Ayyars are Smartas i. e. those who look^upon 
Siva and Vishnu as equal, while Aiyyangars believe Nftr&yana 
to be the highest god and follow the philosophy of !|^mftnu)a. 
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Later still the followers of Madhvaand his Dvaita philosophy 
became a separate sub-section of Brahmins and were called 
AchSryas. These gave up not only intermarriage but in many 
cases interdining also; though we have no direct mention of 
these restrictions in the Dharmasastras. 

Strangely enough the northern Brahmins were looked 
upon in the beginning of this sub-period as purer in race 
as also in Achara or religious life and we have evidence, 
traditional no doubt, of many southern kings inviting 
northern India Brahmin families to settle in their countries. 
Thus we find the Sena king Samanta or Ballala inviting 
Kanaujia Brahmins to settle in Bengal though tradition speaks 
of these Brahmins as having come in the time of Adisura, a 
fictitious king of earlier date ; and we have mention of 
Brahmins coming from the north and settling in Orissa also 
in the days of the Kesari kings. We have mention again 
of Northern Brahmins being invited to settle in Gujarat by 
Mularaja and even so far south as the Tamil land we have 
mention of a Chola king inviting and settling in his country 
Brahmins from Northern India. In all these cases, these Brah- 
mins formed separate sub-castes owing to their unwillingness 
to mix with local Brahmins, considered to be of lower purity, 
either in food or marriage. The Nagarakotia Brahmins alone 
who believe that they were invited by a Katoch king say that 
they consist of 13 families, 3 of whom were Kashmiri, 3 Kanaujia 
and 3 SSrasvata, the remaining four being local Brahmins. 
(These probably were not agriculturalists). The number of sub- 
castes was thus further increased. Then again we may believe 
that certain sections of Brahmins migrated to safer lands from 
the Panjab and the U. P. owing to invasions first and then 
oppression of Mahomedan conquerors. The Gauda SSrasvata 
Brahmins of Goa territory thus appear to have come from the 
region of the Sarasvati about this time. It is an unhistorical 
idea that they came from Bengal, for Guda is a name which 
originally was applied to the country round Thanesar and 
the peculiarity of these Brahmins viz. that they eat fish is 
mentioned even in the Mahabharata as arising among Brah- 
mins residing on the banks of the Sarasvati during a long 
famine. The Bengali Brahmins were emigrants from the 
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same anoient country of the SSrasvatas and are also hence 
called Qauda. We disbelieve the tradition of the Gauda 
S&rasvatas of Goa coming from Bengal because there is no 
historical reason why they should have left Bengal and further 
because their speech doeis not exhibit any linguistic and 
phonetic peculiarities of Bengal such as the change of s into 
sh and a into 6 . The Chitpavans are another section of Konkan 
Brahmins which has the tradition of coming there from 
outside. As stated in our MahSbharata MlmSnsa they from 
their fair complexion appear to have come from the Panjab 
hilly districts into the hilly region of the Ratnagiri District 
after a short halt in the Thana District about Bassein where is 
the original first Konkan sanctuary of Parasurama. These 
instances will suffice to show that in this sub-period we have 
evidence of Brahmin families migrating to, or being invited 
to settle in, southern and eastern countries. The example 
again of Decoani Brahmins going to the Andhra country in the 
wake of Chalukya conquest of Vengi and forming a separate 
sub-section of Brahmins called r ow N'yogi shows that there 
may be instances of Brahmin migrations after conquest, as 
happened in modem history after the conquests of the Mara- 
thas. The mode adopted by Nagara Brahmins of defining 
their sub-caste by counting their families and their gotras was 
followed by all these various sub-sections and hence have 
arisen those hundreds of sub-castes into which Brahmins are 
now sub-divided and which restrict marriage and food to 
themselves. All these sub-sections acquired new names from 
country or town of their residence or from other causes, which 
became of paramount importance owing to restriction of 
marriage to each sub-section and gotra and Sakhil became 
consequently of minor importance. But it must be stated that 
all the sub-sections of Brahmins appear to have adhered 
loyally to their ancient Vedic religion. They not only 
preserved their Veda or S&khS but also its special' ritual and 
also the memory of their gotras and pravaras and still preserve 
the gotra and pravara law of marriage prohibition enjoined by 
the smritis, the gotras and pravaras being enumerated in the 
Srauta Sutras. And hence it is that gotra and pravara among 
Giahmins and even Kshatriyas remain the same throughout the 
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whole of India though Brahmin and Eshatriya families 
everywhere acquired new names from curious causes. These 
names became no doubt predominant, but they never acquired 
so great an importance among Brahmins at least as to destroy 
the importance of gotra, and the gotra law of marriage is still 
the supreme law of marriage among Brahmins. 

Many of these subcastes of Brahmins especially in Northern 
India were then non-vegetarian and they continue so down to this 
day. Al-Beruni describing the food of Hindus says “ Christians 
are not allowed to kill, so also the Brahmins.’* The rules given 
hereafter apply to Brahmins (as Christian rules apply to bishops 
and monks ), but not others. First, strangulation of certain 
animals only is allowed viz. sheep, goat, gazelle, rhinoceros 
(genda), water and land birds such as peacock etc.; Second, 
forbidden animals are ox, camel, horse, elephant &c., tame 
poultry, fish and all kinds of eggs. 

iNOTE:— MARCO POLO ON LAD BRAHMINS. 

The description given by Uarco Polo of Brahmins of the ocontry caliod 
Lar by him deserves to be quoted and discussed here. Marco Polo travelled 
in India about 1280 A. D. roughly and wrote about 1300 A. D. Though this 
aooount is thus a hundred years later than our period, it cannot be considered 
inapplicable, as the condition then of the country must have been the 
same as in 1200, Mahomedan conquest coming later. Speakirg of the 
provinoe of Lar, ho says ( Maroo Polo by Miss Yule Vol. II p. 360 ) •• All 
Brahmins oome from that country on the west, They are best merchants 
«aDd most truthful. They eat no flesh and drink no wine and lead a life 
of chastity. They wear a thread of cotton on their shoulders whioh 
orosses the breast and the back. They have a rich and powerful king who 
sends Brahmins to purchase best diamonds in Soli (Chola) and best 
pearls. They believe in bad and auspicious hours for every week day and 
transact business only at auspicious times. They are long-lived as they 
are very abstemious and they have capital teeth owing to a certain 
herb they chew.*' 

** There are other brahmins called Chug! ( Jogi ) who are longer-lived, 
who are devoted to the idols. They live upto 150 or even 200 years. Tbey 
eat rice and milk only. Tbey drink a potion of sulphur and quicksilver 
twiee a day whioh leads to longevity. Some of them are asoetios who go 
about stark nailed. They have a small ox of pewter c.r gold tied over 
their forehead. They daub themselves with oowdung ashes. If any one 
does them good, they put the ashes in the middle of his forehead. They eat 
from dry leaves of the apple of paradise (plantain?). They would not 
kill any animal even a fly or a flea. They fast many days and drink 
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Qotbiog but water. They sleep on the ground and yet they live long. 
They burn their dead, ** 

Miss Yule observes on this in a note that ** Lardesa included southern 
Gujarat, Thana and Chaul. Konkani Brahmins adopted trade only when 
they wore expelled from Goa. This high praise of the truthfulnese of 
Brahmins was just and as old as the Greeks. It is not only given by 
Greek writers but by Hiuen Tsang and also by Arab travellers.” 

It is somewhat difficult to dotormine to whom the above description 
applies. Lar no doubt according to Arab travellers included Thana and 
Kolaba districts and had a language of its own called Lari. But Marco 
Folo later describes the kingdom of Thana separately. We have seen that 
Sil&bcira kings ruled in Thana. Lardesa was again distinct from Gujarat 
which is also separately described by Marco Polo and which with its 
capital Patan was ruled by Vaghela kings in about 1300 A. D. The language 
of this part is described again as distinct and peculiar ( p. 3955 ). Thus 
upto 1300 A. D. modern southern Gujarat or L5rde6a was distinct from 
Nortbeni Gujarat politically as well as in language. The people apparently 
'had a king of their own, though in previous centuries, they were under the 
RSahtrakiltas and later under Western ChSlukyas of Kalyan. The 
Brahmins of LSrdesa are not now, however, kn^wn as a separate sub-caste. 
But probably they were a distinct sub-caste then and went for trade to such 
distant countries as the countries of Chola and PSndya which produeed 
diamonds and pearls. The Eonkan Brahmins are not much known as traders 
though their truthfulness as of other Brahmins must have been anciently 
well known. The surnames Fattavardbana, Ghalisa and GbaisSsa now found 
among E;>nkari and Earhada Brahmins only and mentioned inaQoa Eadamba 
inscription dated Saka 1171 or 1249 A. D. ( J. R. A. S. Bombay IX p. 243) 
indicate that these families were traders ; what trade these surnames 
indicated, wc are not able to determine. The four Brahmins mentioned in 
an inscription dated 1190 A. D , of Bhoja II SilSbSra king of EarhSd are 
named : 1. Adityabhatta 2. Lakshmidharabhatta 3. EarhStaka PrabhSkara 
GhaisSsa and 4 Vasiyana GbaisSsa (gotra nowhere mentioned). The word 
EarahStaka hero plainly indicates a subcasto and QhaisSsa plainly imports 
a profession which is not religious. But certainly these did not trade 
in diamonds and pearls as Marco Polo states. We must, therefore, believe 
that Lad Brahmins were a distinct sub-caste spread over the whole of 
southern India who traded in diamonds and pearls and who were known 
then for their great veracity. It appears that Marco Polo met them in the 
PSndya country as he describes Lar Desa just almost immediately after the 
PSndya country. The country named by him as Maabar is certainly the 
PStdy a country which produced pearls. Of this country he says rightly 
that **there are no tailors here. All people, men and women, rich and poor, 
including even the king go about naked with a strip of cloth round their 
loins* Even the soldiers go to fight naked, with lance and shield,'* Hede* 
sorlbes the naked king as distinguished only by the fineness of the loin cloth 
and the necklace of precious stones, a description whioh reminds one of that 
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by RalidSia in Raghu The Brahmins of Dravida even 

now move about almost naked. Marco Polo next desoribes the kingdom of 
Mutfili, an inexplicable name ; but it is certainly the Andhra kingdom of 
Warangal as it is described as rulid then by a queen (daughter of 
PratSparudra ) and as diamonds are said to be found in its mountains, 
referring probably to the mines of Golkonda. It is in these countries 
apparently that Marco Polo came across the Brahmins of the Lar country 
which is described next, as lying in the west and which must mean the 
country of Lata or modern smthern Gujarat. 

The ascetics described seem to be Saiva ascetics but those with a metal 
ox on their foreheads can not be Jangamas as these do not burn their dead 
but bury them. The Vlrasaiva schism (Lingayat) had no doubt arisen 
already. But the Lingayats had probably not yet gone to Konkan or Lata 
where even now they are scarcely to be found. These ascetics, therefore, 
do not now survive as even Miss Yule thinks. 

They again cannot be Jains, though their abstention from all animal 
slaughter, their injuring not even a fly or a flea and their long fasts may 
suggest their being Jains. But Jains do not usecowdung ashes nor apply them 
to the forehead of their disciples. They, therefore, must be Saiva ascetics of 
an order which is not now in existence. They perhaps were followers of 
Lakali4a whose chief sacred place is near Broach, as already stated. The 
whole description, therefore, according to our view, does not apply to 
Konkan Brahmins though it is suggestive of them and applies to Lad 
Brahmins who are now found, not in South Gujarat, but all over the Decoan 
inoludiog Hyderabad territory and Berar. They are still a mercantile 
community but are very religious orthodox Brahmins. ^ 

THE RAJPUTS. 

Going on to consider the next chief caste of the Kshatriyas, 
we find that it also subdivided during this sub-period though 
not into numerous sub-sects. It could not, for obvious reasons, 
subdivide on the basis of town or country of residence. It had 
already divided itself into two main sections viz. those who 
cultivated and those who did not. The former were naturally 
considered lower in grade and the latter who were rulers of 
kingdoms, at least heads of villages or districts, were considered 
to be higher in grade. These latter were now called by distinc- 
tion Bajputs a word used in inscriptions of this period to 
denote the ruling Kshatriyas generally (e.g. E. L XIV p. 159 
Ball&lasena insc. ). They were first looked upon as 

even higher than Brahmins, as shown in Vol. II (p. 178). This 
l^igh^r status of the Bajputs described Ar^b travellers of the 
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preoeding century is not mentioned by Al*Beruni who, as often 
stated before, speaks more from Hindu law books than f^m 
actual observation. Or it may be that during the period of 
M ahomedan invasions many of the Pan jab Rajput ruling families 
were destroyed ; and when the Gahadavala king Chandra drove 
the Mahomedan oppressors out of northern India and reconsti- 
tuted the Kshatriya caste, it naturally assumed its position as 
defined in the Hindu SUstras, viz. next to that of the Brahmins* 
Yet they were considered equal to the Brahmins in all respects 
as Al-Beruni himself admits that their degree is not much 
b^low that of the Brahmins. Thus they were allowed to study 
the Vedas and did study Veda and SSstra and we have 
already seen how noted kings such as Bhoja and Govinda- 
chandra were as learned in the sacred and profane lore as the 
most learned Brahmins. 

In the usual manner, the Rajput or ruling families of 
India constituted themselves into a sub-section about 1100 
A. D. by the enumeration of the orthodox pure Kshatriya 
ruling families of th« time. In this enumeration Pan jab remained 
naturally excluded, being then entirely under Mahomedan 
rule ; and there indeed were no ruling Kshatriya families then in 
the Panjab. The Himalayan ruling families also did not come 
in the enumeration for another reason which we will notice 
later on. The South Indian ruling families were also ex- 
cluded as they were apparently not considered of pure Aryan 
race and of Kshatriya descent. The Kshatriya families ruling 
in Mah&rashtra were, however, included as they had continuous 
marriage relations with the ruling Kshatriya families of 
Northern India. The number of these Rajput families was 
found to be 36 and this number soon became traditional, as we 
find it mentioned in the Rfijatarangin! of Kalhana of 1159 A. D. 
Which were these 36 families in the beginning it is difficult to 
determine, as no unquestionable list of that date has come 
down to us. We have treated the list in the R&s^ as con- 
temporaneous with PrithvIrSj though the Rasa in its present 
form is undoubtedly to be placed in the IGth century A. D. 
(vide Vol. II p. 70 ) and we will examine in a note how far that 
list represents the correct political condition of the country 
about 1100 A.D. It may be noted fbjvt by this enumeration the 
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surnames or family names of the several clans further acquired 
importance and the gotra of each family, although each had its 
separate gotra, gradually became of no value even in matters 
of marriage. Indeed inscriptions of this period often look upon 
the clan name as gotra itself e. g. Guhila gotra, Fratih&ra 
gotra etc. (See also Vol. II p. 177). 

In the FSsa list firstly the Senas of Lakhnauti are conspi- 
cuous by their absence and this supports the view that their 
power in Bengal was established later than 1100 A. D. Next 
we note that all ruling families of South India viz. Gangas, 
Chclas, PSndyas and Keralas are also not in the list. The only 
explanation seems, as stated above, to be that their claim to pure 
Kshatriya origin was not admitted as they had no marriage 
relations with the Kshatriyas of Northern India. The ruling 
Kshatriya families of Maharashtra occupying an intermediate 
position geographically, naturally came to occupy an interme- 
diate position racially. Wo have already said that the Sil&haras 
are the only truly Maratha family which finds a mention in the 
list of the 36 royal clans (p. 247). As to the Chalukyas and the 
Rashtrakutas of the Deccan, though they are, according to our 
view, distinct from the families of the same name of Northern 
India, their inclusion in the 36 under the same names can not 
be denied. But it is remarkable that the Eadambas of Goa are not 
mentioned among the thirty-Six. We have uncontested evidence 
that two princesses from this family were married into the 
Gujarat Chalukya family during this sub-period.* Probably the 
Rajputs of Northern India gradually confined their sub-caste to 
•Northern India and refused to continue marriage relations 
with Kshatriya families of Maharashtra,! as these families had 
marriage relations with Non-Aryan ruling families of South 
India also. The Maratha Kshatriyas, consequently, after this 
period, including the SilahSras, became a separate group or 
sub-caste and they too had their own enumeration of 96 Mara- 
tha families to which marriage was thenceforth confined. 

* The Kumirapila Charita mentions such a marriage In the Tene 

i; mentions Kanaa's marriage with a Kashmir princess 

t Kar^a Vaghela declined for example to tire hf j daughter to the YadaTa king 
of Deogiri about 1300 A. D. 
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The Rajputs from Western Himalayas formed a third group 
which became a distinct sub-section, not only on account of 
its isolation but also of certain marriage customs peculiar to 
them. In the Himalayas then survived and still survive 
marriage customs of ancient India by which the higher castes 
could take wives from lower castes, the caste of the progeny 
being unaffected viz. that of the father. We find thus, even 
now, three grades of Kshatriyas in the Himalayan region adja- 
cent to the Panjab viz. Rajputs, Ranas or Thakurs and RSthis. 
The Rajputs take girls from the Thakurs and these frorn the 
Rathis but do not give them their girls. The Rajputs of the 
Himalayan region, however, though they have old mixed marri- 
age customs still prevalent among them, are pure in race as the 
Rathis are not Mongolians but Aryans, are in fact Kshatriyas 
lower in grade only because they follow agriculture. They fur- 
ther allow Karewa or widow remarriage which is prohibited to 
the Rajputs as to Brahmins and Vaisyas. Full information is 
given in “ Castes and Tribes of the Panjab ” relating to minor 
sub-divisions of the Rajputs of the Himalayan region amongst 
whom the Eatoch are the leading family with the Maharaja of 
Lambagram at their head. But the names of the several Surya- 
vanfii and Chandra vanM families of the highest,^ middling and 
lowest grades with names based chiefiy on place of residence 
such as JammuwSl, Guleria, etc. it is not necessary to give 
here in detail. 

In the Panjab itself the Kshatriyas of the western parts 
were mostly forcibly converted to Mahomedanism in the days 
of Mahmud and of Shihabuddin and these do not now use or 
even like the name Rajput, though they still preserve old 
Kshatriya clan names of Mahsibh&rata or Greek days such as 
Yaudheyas (Johiyas), Anavas (Janjuas) etc. and still observe 
certain Hindu customs such as calling a Brahmin at the birth 
of a child or at marriage. In the eastern parts, Rajputs are still 
found but they are immigrants from lands further east and 
south in Mahomedan times, as they use the orthodox clan names 
from the list of the 36 royal clans such as Faramira, Chauhan, 
Tuar, Rathod, Kaohhwaha, &c. ; and these have still marriage 

* The Miyans are the highest, a name taken from the Nahomedans, Miyan meaning 
the most respected. 
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relations with the Rajputs of Delhi and Rajputana. The Pan- 
jab and the land of the Saras vati as also Panchala was the 
ancient land of Brahmins and Kshatriyas and all Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas in the east and south of India came originally 
from this region. It, therefore, follows that Paramaras and 
Chauhans, Rathods and Kachhwahas are clan-names which 
originally must have come from the Panjab itself in ancient 
times. Or these names which do not find a mention in the 
MahftbhSrata may have come into existence in the south and 
the east, in the middle land and in Rajputana, in the sixth 
century or later, among Kshatriya clans driven out of or leaving 
the Panjab under stress of Kushan and Huna invasions. Cer- 
tain it is that most of the names of clans in the list of 36 are 
not found in the MahabhSrata ; and as they are found in the 
eastern parts of the Panjab at the present day, these Rajputs 
must have gone from the south. Local tradition also supports 
this inference as the Rajputs of Eastern Panjab believe that 
they came there from the Delhi region and from Rajputana in 
Mahomedan times. These Rajputs, therefore, cannot be treated 
as a separate group and must be included in the Rajputana group. 

Thus we have three sub-sections of the Kshatriyas of India; 
subsections which probably came into existence between 1100 to 
1200 or 1300 A, D. viz. 1st the Rajputs of the 36 clans inhabiting 
Rajputana, Gujarat, Kathiawar, Malwa, U. P. and Eastern 
Panjab ; 2nd Rajputs of Western Himalayas and 3rd the Mara- 
tha Kshatriyas. These three groups do not intermarry and do 
not interdine and they may, therefore, be looked upon as real 
sub-castes with their usual restrictions. Though the sub-castes 
of pure Kshatriyas thus are only three, there are numerous 
other sub-castes who claim to be Kshatriyas and whose exist- 
ence probably goes back to our sub-period. We may, of course 
include those Kshatriyas who are considered lower in grade 
because they follow the occupation of agriculture, the Rathis 
for example of the Himalayan region and the Marathas of the 
Deccan. The words Ra^hi and Maratha probably have a com- 
mon origin viz. Rashtra^ which shows that they form the 

* The word Rishtrika in Asoka Inscriptions Is explained br Smith aa meaning In- 
babitanis of Western Ghats bat the word may indicate thfse Ratbts of the Himalayta 
region also. 
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oountry, being the common people or the settled agriculturists 
and must be distinguished from the Sudras or labourers. The 
description by Al-Beruni of the four castes, however, indicates 
that while the Rajputs or Kshatriyas were treated as equals of 
Brahmins, the agricultural Kshatriyas and Vaisiyas had come 
to be looked upon as not much superior to Sudras, being prohi- 
bited the study of the Veda. Besides these agricultural Esha- 
triyas, there were other sub-castes which also claimed the 
rank of Kshatriyas and which must have come into existence 
in this sub-period such as Bundellas, Raghuvansis dec. though 
wo have no positive written evidence about their claim. The ten- 
dency of Hindu society at all times in India is to establish 
various sub-castes which usually claim to be included in the 
higher varna nearest to them. 

The Kshatriyas of South India claim to belong to solar 
and lunar races also. They form a separate sub-caste which 
wo have not taken into consideration in the above enumera- 
tion. So far as we have seen, we have not found in inscrip- 
tions an example of a South India Kshatriya marrying a 
northern Kshatriya princess. The Dravida warrior clans were 
no doubt treated as Vr3.tya Kshatriyas by the Manusmriti 
and the Puranas support their solar and lunar race origins. 
The Andhra Kshatriyas are called Rftju-a Sanskrit word-and 
Vellala. It is unnecessary to go further into the status of the 
Kshatriyas of South India as we have not found the subject 
discussed at length anywhere. 


NOTB:-TH£ M RtTLING FAMILIES OF KSHATRIYAS. 

We have held that the lift of 36 roUng families of Kshatriyas was 
made during the reign of Chandra QBhadavSla who is said in inscriptions 
to have rehabilitated the Solar and Lunar Kshatriya races. This king 
hiled from 1080 to 1100 A. D. and the 36 families then enumerated must 
have been aotually ruling at that time. We have not got the original list; 
but two anoient lists, inoomplete and rather ineorreet, m given by Tod vis. 
ths RBsB list and the KumKraj^la Oharita Sanskrit list (the other two given 
by him seem to ba later as they oontain undoubtedly later names). If we 
oompare these two lists they appear to be oopies^firom the same original 
l|st. Let us see bow they agree and differ. 
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R3sa List. 

KumSrapSla-Charita Sans. 

Ravi 

IkshvSku 


Soma 

Yadu 

Yadu 

Kakustha 

X 

ParamSra 

ParamSra 

SadSvara 

X 

Cbauhan 

Chauhan 

Chalukka 

ChSlukka 

Cbhindaka 

Ohhindaka 

SilSra 

SilSra 

Abhira 

X 

Doyamata 

MakvSna 

MakvSna 

Ohapotkafa 

Chapotkata 

FarihSra 

FarihSra 

DhSnyapSlaka 

DhanyapSlaka 

RajyapSbika 

RSjyapSlaka 

Nikumpa 

Nikumpa 

Hula 

Hflpa 

Guhila, Guhilaputta 

Ohila X 


From the note of Gaurishankar on this Hit we find there are some eight 
or nine names which are found in the KumSrapSla-Charita which were 
omitted by Tod and the three out of which found in the other list are. 


Bathod Rath. 

KSrattapSla ESrattapala 

Aniga Anaga. 

There are many names in both lists which are now unidentifiable ; and 
eTen Tod could not identify them. Moreover the identification by Tod 
of some Is unquestionably mistaken, as it could not but be, in the absence of 
the epigraphio evidence which we now possess. We proceed to show how 
this list, especially that in the BSsS, correctly depicts the political state of 
the country and its Rajput kingdoms about 1100 A. D. We take the 
identification of names made by us in Vol. II. 

The first five namely Kakustha (KacbapaghSta), ParamSra SadSvara 
(Tomsra), OhSbamana, ChhandSka (Chandella) are the well-known king- 
doms of Gwalior, Malwa, Delhi, Sambhar and Bundelkhand described in this 
volume. The sixth SilSra is the l^ilShSra kingdom of Thana. The seventh 
Abhiyara or Ahira kingdom has not been located by Tod but it must have 
been in southern India. Ohapotkaf a and Parihara were the kingdoms of 
Anhilwad and Kanauj which had just passed away but there still must have 
been small kingdoms remaining such as that of Mandawar of the Fratibstas* 
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The Ouhilot kingdom of Mewad was i^ell known as also the small kingdom 
of the Guhilas in Mangrol (Kathiawar) already described (p.301). The Yadus 
under whom come now YsdavaS) Bhatis and the JSdejas and GhudSiamas 
of Kathiawar were represented then by the YSdavas of Biana and Mathura 
or MahSban. The BhStia of Jaisalmere are not mentioned in this list be* 
cause probably they were not then in Jaisalmere wbioh according to tradi* 
tion was founded in 1157 A. D. (Gaurishankar’s Tod p. 224) and the latter 
two were not yet established in Kathiawar and Cutch which were then un- 
der the Chahikyas of Anhilwad. The Tanks had a kingdom at this time at 
KSshtha on the Jumma as pointed out by Tod. They are not, according to 
our view, descendants of Takshaka NSga as many imagine* The Hn^as had 
a kingdom at Badoli on the east coast of the Chambal opposite Bhaisroda 
*'whero in a beautifully carved temple there is a lidpa Vivaha Mandapa." 
(Qaurishankar*s Tod). The Gaudas or Oaurs have nothing to do with the 
Senas of Bengal whose power was established in Bengal itself later than 
1100 and who are consequently not mentioned in this list. They came 
from Guda or the country about Thapesar and they had at this time an ex- 
tensive kingdom about Ajmer which was tak^-n from them by theChauhans 
as tradition recorded by Tod states. (This tradition is not believed by 
some). The Badgujars also were a powerful ruling family then and were 
in possession of the country round Amber with Rajpur as their 
capital and from this they were dispossessed by the Kachhwabas 
according to another tradition recorded by Tod. They are mentioned 
in the HSsa list under the name of Garua which certainly is the Prakrit 
form of Gurjara. Nikumpa lastly had a kingdom at that time in Khandesh 
as an inscription noted by Gaurishankar dated 1153 A* D. proves. They had 
also a small kingdom in Jaipur territory. Nikumps. therefore, unlike the 
SilShar^is are both Northern India and Southern India Kahatriyas. Among 
the MarathfkS their name is now pronounced Nikam. 

Besides thesei we have of course the mention of Ratbod or Bsth and 
Rajapala, the leading kingly families of Kanauj and Monghyr, while the 
Kalachiiri Haihay as of Chedi are also included in the RSsa list. What ruling 
families the other names indicate it is difficult to decide and neither Toa 
nor Gaurishankar or Mohanlal Fandya has been able to ascertain. The 
Dahinias were well-known and as descendants of Dadioha Rishi are men* 
tioned in inscriptions ; but the name given in the RSsS list is Dadbisbat, This 
am^a is detailed in an inscription dated 1000 A.D. in the Kansern temple in 
Parbatsar Dt. Jodhpur State (£J. Xll p. 61). They were feudatories of the 
C^iShamanas of SSmbhar. They nfigrated from Thalner on the Godavari to 
Marwad, and held Par bra tsar, Jalor and Sanohor up to 1300 A.D. **Chhacba 
(the insoriptor) was a ruling prince and not an AdS Rajput (ditto),*' KSrat- 
tapSla, however, are not Kathis and Kathis bad no kingdom in Kathiawar 
about 1100 A. D. Nor can Jats be mentioned in the list as they never were 
looked upon as Kshatriyas, nor bad they any kingdom at this time. In 
the absence of historical evidence we oan only say that the remaining 
names of ruling families are not yet ascertainable. 
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KAYASTHAS. 

The Kftyasthas who claim to be of Kshatriya origin find 
frequent mention in the inscriptions of this sub-period. They 
can be included in the Kshatriya varpa though they form an 
intermediate caste according to the Smritis. The KSyasthas 
were writers by profession and hence as writers of inscriptions 
they are constantly mentioned. They too seem to be divided 
at this time into sections according to their country of 
residence, like the Brahmins ; for we have mention of a Gauda 
Ksyastha in an inscription dated 1000 A.D. (E. I XII p. 6); the 
word Anvaya is not used here ; but where it is used it indicates 
the family such as Naigamftnvaya of Bijolia Insc. (Bengal 
J. R. A. S. LV p. 40) or Gaudanvaya of Siwalik pillar Insc. 
(T. A. XIX p. 218). It may be noted that we sometimes come 
across Eayastha writers in inscriptions from southern India, 
as in the Konkan insc. of Aparaditya. The tradition among the 
Eayastha Prabhus of Konkan that they came there from Nor- 
thern India in later days may be reconciled with this mention 
of Eayasthas in about 1100 by holding that these are represented 
now by the Da vane Kayasthas.* 

VAI^YA 

The Vaisiyas also split into sub-divisions during this sub- 
period, following the example of Brahmins, on the basis of habitat. 
There is no mention, however, in the records of the period, of 
the names of the modern 84 sub-divisions of the Vaisyas of 
Northern India. There are some family names such as Pragva- 
tS>nvaya or K&rapaka Vamsa (Bijolia Insc.). There is also a 
mention of Poravala and of Modha (I. A. XI p.72), Modhanvaya- 
prasuta-Mah^kshap.; but the word anvaya added shows that 
they were family names and not names of sub-castes. These 
Vaidyas were often Jains and hence perhaps the sub-sections 
were not endogamous. In the south and in the Himalayan 
region, there were VaiSyas who were Saivas ; the temple of 
Baijan&th in Kangra is stated in its inscription to have been 
built by two Vai&ya brothers ; and the Lingftyat VaiSyas in the 
south are well known as ViraSaivas. 

• The word Pnbbo it added id this inscription to a minister's name and not* to 
tllf Umt o| tb^ KiyatUui writer. 
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^UDBAS. 

It is needless to say that the Sudras must also have sub* 
divided at this time into innumerable sections not only on the 
basis of the province of residence, but also of their innumerable 
employments; each profession or employment consolidating 
itself into a sub>caste restricting marriage to itself. Indeed at 
this time the practice of Anuloma marriage entirely ceased, as 
we shall presently show, and every caste and sub-caste from the 
Brahmins downwards restricted marriage to itself. This 
together with ideas of purity and peculiarities of food and 
customs was a great incentive to the formation of sub-castes 
all over the society. The formation of all the innumerable 
sub-castes in every varna or chief caste and intermediate caste 
into which Hindu society is divided at present took place, 
according to our view, during this sub-period (1000-12C0), 
whereas in the preceding sub-periods the main castes and 
intermediate castes were one and undivided throughout India. 
Although, therefore, Al-Beruni mentions only four varnas 
following the Smcitis, the tendency to the development of sub- 
castes had arisen ever in his time ; but the actual division took 
place after him. 

UNTOUCHABLES. 

From the most ancient times, the outcasts or untouchables 
were divided into many classes and they always lived outside 
of towns and villages. Those usually mentioned in inscriptions 
are Meda and Ohandsla, the scavenger and the executioner, 
who were the lowest among them. But Al-Beruni gives other 
names. He describes the outcasts as follows : “ After the Sudra 
follow the people called Antyaja who render various kinds of 
services and who are not reckoned among any caste. There 
are eight classes of them, who freely intermarry with each other, 
except the fuller, the shoe-maker and the weaver. These eight 
guilds are fuller, shoe-makei^ juggler, basket and shield maker, 
sailor, fisherman, hunter of ^ild animals and birds and weaver. 
These gilds live near the villages and towns of the four castes 
and outxide them ”. 

“ The people called H&di, Doma, ChSnd&la and Badhatau, 
are not reckoned among any caste or guild. They are occupied 
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With dirty work like the cleansing of the village. They are 
considered as one sole class. In fact they are considered like 
illegitimate children and they descend from Sudra father and 
Brahmani mother as children of fornication. Therefore, they 
are outcasts*’. (Sachau Vol. I chap. X). The above extract shows 
that even in Al-Beruni’s time (1030 A. D.) there were two main 
divisions of the outcasts, the second one being the worse of the 
two. Indeed Khurdadba (900 A. D.) also mentions two un- 
touchables’ castes viz. the ChAndala and the Lahuda. The latter 
viz. Lahuda were rope-dancers or natas. Thus this two-fold 
division is very old and the eight untouchables of the Lahuda 
class mentioned by Al-Beruni are exactly those enumerated in a 
Smriti text viz. the fuller, the shoe-maker, the weaver, the basket- 
maker, the rope-dancer, the fisherman, the hunter and the 
juggler. That they intermarried except the first three is a 
strange observation which perhaps may be a mistake. At any 
rate in modern times, they do not, following the usual tendency 
of all Hindu sul^castes to restrict marriage to their own self. It 
passes understanding why the fuller, the weaver and the 
basket-maker should have been treated ac untouchable. They 
had no doubt been treated as such until recently. Being a 
subdivision with work not unclean and with marriage restric- 
ted to itself as mentioned by Al-Beruni, their untouchability 
was nominal. And since they have now become touchable, 
there is no reason why the other five classes of the same list 
should remain untouchable. The word Dom is not found in the 
Smritis nor H&di and the word Badhatau is inexplicable. These 
four untouchable castes performed uncleanly woA and must 
have, therefore, been treated as most untouchable. 

Caste in India, as we have elsewhere explained, rests on 
racial as well as occupational difference and it is well-known 
that the first three varnas are Aryans by race, as also the castes 
intermediate between them. The Sudras and the untouchables 
are Dravidian by race. The main profession of Brahmins is that of 
religious service and of Kshatriyas is that of arms. Vaiaiyas 
were agriculturists in ancient times ; but they gave i^p agri- 
culture in the Buddhist period as it involved the killing of insects 
(see Vol. II p. 182). In mediaeval times the occupation of agricul- 
ture mainly belonged to Sudras ; and Khurdadba in 900 A. D 
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properly says that Sudras were those who were husbandmen by 
profession (ditto p. 172). But while Vaisyas gave up agricul- 
ture, some Brahmins and Kshatriyas took to agriculture in 
the mediaeval period and the ParSsara Smriti by a special 
provision made it allowable (see Vol. II p. 183). But this led to 
the degradation of these to the status of Sudras as in the 
Deccan and even in the Himalayan region. The Nagarkotia 
Brahmins, we were informed in Kaugra, did not intermarry or 
interdine with the local Brahmins who were agriculturists 
and who are now even labourers or coolies. The Rathis who 
are Kshatriya agriculturists in the Himalayan region are 
admitted to be only third grade Kshatriyas who may give 
daughters to, but cannot take daughters from, higher grade 
Kshatriyas. We find local agriculturist Brahmins similarly 
treated as Sudras by new- coming Brahmins in Orissa 
(see Vol. II ). In the Deccan there are some agriculturist 
Brahmins who are also looked upon As degraded, and the 
agriculturist Kshatriyas, Malis and others, are treated, though 
mproperly, as Sudras. 

It is a thing woivh noticing that the Rajputs in this sub- 
period, though their profession was that of arms, distinguished 
themselves not only by their valour but also by their learning. 
Indeed some of the most famous learned kings in this sub- 
period have made their names immortal, such as Bhoja, 
Govindachandra, Ballalasena and Lakshmanasena, AparAditya, 
Somesvara Chalukya, Rajendra Cbola and others, by their 
treatises on different subjects which still survive and are read 
with benefit. The art of singing and dancing was also 
developed and patronised by these kings, notably by Harsha oP 
Kashmir, Udayaditya of Malwa and others but most notably by 
RftjarSja of Tanjore. Tanjore is still famous for its singing and 
dancing. The Kshatriyas, therefore, were properly described as 
almost the equals of Brahmins by Al-Beruni. They were 
proficient both in Sastra and S&stra and kept up their tradi^ 
tional love of independence and of knowledge characteristic 
of the Aryan race. 
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CHANGE IN MARRIAGE AND OTHER CUSTOMS. 

The marriage customs of the Hindus underwent a momen- 
tous change during this sub-period. In previous centuries 
Brahmins and Kshatriyas could marry and did marry women 
from castes lower than themselves. Even Khurdadba writing 
about 900 A. D. states that Brahmins could take wives from 
Kataria or Kshatriyas (though they did not give them their 
daughters) and we have the well-known instance of Rajasekhara 
marrying a Chahamana lady about 900 A. D. Al-Beruni, how- 
ever, writes that “ formerly a Hindu could marry a woman of 
his caste or lower caste, but in our time a Brahmin never 
marries a woman except from his own caste”. Naturally in 
all castes and even sub-castes marriage outside the caste ceased 
entirely. Why this restriction arose does nut appear clear. 
Probably the lower position assigned by the new provisions of 
Smritis to children of lower caste wives, a fact corroborated 
even by Al-Beruni who states that the progeny of such former 
marriages was treated as of the caste of the mother, must have 
been found inconvenient. In the same house thus^ of a Brah- 
min father, there would be children who would be Brahmins, 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas. The Manu Smriti rule was, as 
shown in Vol. II» that all such children were Brahmins and in 
some cases, of an intermediate caste higher than that of the 
mother. The difference of food and drink between a Brahmin, 
a Kshatriya or a Vaisya, the Brahmins and Vaisyas in 
the middle land and southern India abstaining from flesh also, 
must have again caused great trouble in such a mixed family. 
The result naturally was that marriage was restricted to the 
same caste and even sub-section of a caste or sub-caste. 

The other conspicuous change which came over Hindu 
society was the growth of the custom of child marriages. 
When such marriages began to take place can not be definitely 
determined. But certain it is that child marriage was a general 
custom in the days of Al-Beruni wdio obs^ rves (Sachau Vol. II 
chapter XIX p. 155), “ The Hindus marry at an early age and 

hence parents arrange for the marriages of their children.” This 
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is in fact the rule that obtains at present. Al-Beruni*s remark is 
certainly from observation and not from Smritis though we may 
believe that the Parasara Smriti provision making 

marriage of a girl of 8 years as the normal marriage was already 
formulated. We have seen that Prithvlraj’s first marriage was a 
child marriage. VikramSnka Chalukya of Ealyan*^ daughter*8 
marriage with the Kadamba of Goa heir-apparent was also a 
child marriage. Such examples among Rajput princes indicate 
that child marriage was the prevailing custom among all the 
Hindus of the period. Bana describing the marriage of Rfijya* 
sri in about 600 A. D. describes her as fully grown up and his 
description of the marriage ceremony indicates that consumma- 
tion of marriage took place on the day of marriage. Thus 
child marriages must have come into vogue between 600 and 
1000 A.D. vVhy they did so, it is difficult to determine. As child 
marriages were already prevalent in 1030 A. D., it can not be 
argued, as is sometimes done, that they came into vogue owing 
to Mahomedan oppression. We have stated elsewhere that 
they came into vogue owing to people’s desire to prevent 
women becoming Buddhist nuns. Buddhism allowed women of 
a grown-up age to become nuns and hence the marriage of 
girls at an early age must have become popular as a precau- 
tion. Buddhism was suppres.sed towards the end of the 8th or 
9th century A. D. and the custom of child marriage must have 
grown further into popular favour. Whatever the reason, certain 
it is that it was an established custom in the beginning of this 
sub-period and further grew during its course. 

Among the Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas, Sakha and gotra 
lost their importance during this sub-period and the different 
sub-castes counted by names the families or nukhs which 
formed that sub-caste or sub-section and marriage outside the 
the family or clan or nukh and inside the sub-section became 
the rule and continues to be so to this day. This example was 
followed by all the different sub-sections of Sudras and even the 
outcasts, and throughout the Hindu society marriage became 
restricted not only to the same caste but also to the same sub-caste , 
or sub-section of a sub-caste. Naturally the feeling of solidarity 
in the Hindu society decreased and the Hindus have always 
conseiuently remained weak as a people. As stated before, it 
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is not possible to give up oaste among the Hindus, the division 
being both racial and occupational ; but it is possible ^ and 
advisable to reduce the number of sub-castes, by amalgamating 
their sub-sections which have come into existence for fanci* 
ful ideas of purity of blood or other fastidious reasons. 

The prohibition of widow remarriage among the Aryan 
castes is an ancient custom among the Hindus, as old as the 
Sutras or perhaps the Vedas : and Al-Beruni says rightly of his 
time that widows could not re-marry ; they might either burn 
themselves on the pyre of their dead husband or lead an ascetic 
life (Sachau Vol. I, p. 155). “ The widows of kings ’* he adds 

“are usually burnt unless they are old or have sonsalive. ” 
The new custom of child marriage combined with the ancient, 
custom of the prohibition of widow-remarriage led, however, 
in due time to that miserable class of women among high caste 
Hindus called child-widows ; and strangely enough the rule of 
Manu-srnriti which provided for the remarriage of girls whose 
husbands died before consummation of marriage was also at 
this time put into abeyance by a Kalivarja provision. We 
will speak of these Kalivarjas later and show that these 
provisions came into being probably during this sub-period 
itself. It passes understanding why the remarriage of child- 
widows was also stopped. ^ 

Al-6eruni states that a Hindu cannot have more than four 
wives. This is indeed strange as we have come across no 
such limit to the number of wives in the law-books nor in 
tradition or history. Kings especially married as many wives 
as they liked and Srikrishna had] 108. Prithviraj too had, 
according to the Rasft, more than 8 queens. Al-Beruni, rightly 
however, states that the Hindus have no divorce among them 
which is perhaps a custom which characterizes Hindus only 
and continues to this day undoubtedly to their honour. 

*** The Hindus marry strangers and not relatives “ (Sachau 
Vol. 11, p. 155). This refers to their law of marrying outside 
the family but inside the sub-oaste as already described. 

Marriage outside and below the oaste was, as said above, 
prohibited. But even in the same caste different sections 
arose based on purity of blood and Achtra or religious conduct 
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and this led during this sub-period to the rise of that strange 
usage called Eulinism in Bengal. The five Brahmin and the 
five ESyastha families which were imported by BallSlasena who 
was himself a learned man in the Hindu Dharma S&stra were 
directed by him not to mix their blood with the local castes 
believed to be inferior in purity of blood and Achara. By degrees, 
however, the inferior families were allowed to give their 
daughters to higher family men and these Eulinas married many 
wives for the sake of the dowry they brought. This was allowed 
in the days of Lakshmanasena according to a writer in J. B. 
XXXIV. It is believed by him that 28 generations have passed 
since these families were brought. 

The strangest observation of Al-Beruni in this connection 
is that harlotry is allowed among the Hindus meaning (vide 
Vol. II, p. 185 statement of Ehiirdadba) probably that fornication 
is not punished. No doubt in all temples there were harlots 
dedicated to the worship of the idols by dancing, especially 
in Siva temples- And kings derived large revenues from the 
temples. But Al-Beruni thought the presence of harlots drew 
people to the temples and thus increased their revenues. Al- 
Beruni is good enough, however, to remark that the Brahmins 
would not allow a single harlot to dance in temples but the 
kings allowed them for revenue to. pay the soldiers, an observa- 
tion which, however, is not probably very correct both as regards 
the Brahmins as well as the kings. 

Going on to describe other customs of the Hindus at this 
time we have noticed already the prevalence of the practice of 
Satl, which was then a living institution. Then there was the 
custom of putting an end to one’s life in old age by drowning in 
the river Ganges or other sacred river. We have instances of 
noted kings so destroying themselves, such as Someeivara of 
Ealyan and others. The tree at the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Jumna at Prayag was still famous and is mentioned by .Al- 
Beruni. But his statement that “ burning oneself is forbidden 
to Brahmins and Eshatriyas by a special law ; they, therefore, 
drown themselves in the Ganges ” (chap. LXV p. 158 Saohau 
Vol. II) is remarkable. The special law probably refers to the 
Ealivaija provision on the subject viz. fPn N. 

This rule strictly interpreted would mean that the suicide of 
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old men and others by falling into fire or from precipices was 
prohibited ; and would leave the permission to drown oneself in a 
river intact. However, as the practice of committing suicide 
by drowning oneself still continued, such interpretation would 
be necessary. There is here clear reference in Al-Beruni to a 
Kalivarja provision. 

With regard to dress and ornaments we have to record 
very little, as we have not come across any special remarks 
of Al-Beruni on the subject. As stated in Vol. Ill (p. 187) the 
dress of the people in Sind, the Panjab and the adjoining parts 
of the country must have been composite, with tunic and 
trouser added to the old dress of the Hindus viz. two dhoties. 
The rage of the Hindus for ornaments remained the same as 
before and the ornaments of idols mentioned in the S&sabahu 
temple record (L A. XVI) show what ornaments princes and rich 
men used. But there is an interesting description of the dress of 
the women of Eanauj in the following verse of Rajasekhara in 
his KEvyamlrnSnsa : “With ear-rings dancing^on the cheeks and 
with the long necklace moving, down to the navel, the dress of 
the women of Eanauj deserves to be honoured, their upper cloth 
going completely round the waist down to the anklet.'^ This 
shows that northern women wore two pieces of cloth the upper 
one covering not only the shoulders but also the lower person 
down to the feet. It left the head, however, uncovered as other- 
wise the ear-rings would not be visible and the necklace wag 
put over the uttarlya. The women of the south, including 
Gujarat, at present have no upper cloth ; but their one cloth is 
long enough to serve the purpose of the upper cloth also. The 
custom of covering the face in the north and in Gujarat seems 
to be a later custom arisen in Mahomedan times. We may infer 
that men too all over India wore two pieces of cloth. 

Xiastly the food of the people has already been described 
in detail. The Brahmins in the north ate the flesh of certain 
animals only and abstained from wine. In the south Brahmins 
abstained from both. The Vaidyas followed the Brahmins. 
Indeed Jainism having prospered and Vaisyas being generally 
Jains it may be said that Brahmins followed the Jains and dis- 
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armed their criticism by logically and correctly observinga'the 
doctrine of AhimsA. The wave of AhimsS was on the land in 
this sub-period and beside Jains, Vaishnavas and Lingiyats 
became strict vegetarians. This led to the restriction of confining 
food also to each sub-caste. Whereas in former times Brahmins 
had no objection to dine with-Eshatriyas, Vaisyas and even some 
good Sudras, they now restricted themselves to their own caste, 
nay, even sub-caste, since some Brahmins still continued to eat 
fiesh, as proved by a Kalivarja text Thus not only intermarriage 
but even interdining ceased during this subperiod among the 
different subsections into which Hindu society was now split up. 

The Kshatriyas also were impressed and some pf them also 
gave up flesh though at certain times only. There are a few 
Vaishnava Kshatriyas also who do not ept flesh. Nor does it 
appear that they kept up their old reputation of being abstainers 
from wine, at least the reigning kings as Arab writers of the last 
sub-period testified. For Al-Beruni records : “They drink wine 
before having eaten an^ thing ; then they take their meals ” 
(p. 180 Vol. 1 Sachau). This is observed of Hindus generally ; 
but we must restricn it to Kshatriyas. The further remark 
that “ they do not eat their (cows’) meat ” (ditto) is, however, 
applicable to all Hindus. The Hindus had long ago given up 
beef and considered its eating one of the five most heinous sins. 
The slaughter of cows and bulls even for sacrifice had also long 
been given up and in the returning tide of Ahims& at this time 
this prohibition must have formed one of their most absolute 
tenets as even now it is ; and Hindus and Mahomedans then 
must have been as now at bitter feud on this most tender point. 

The Hindus then as now burnt their dead. The Sutaka was 
duly observed. Al-Beruni mentions even the Sntaka for child- 
birth, 8^ days for a Brahmin, 12 for a Eshatriya, 15 for a Vaifiya 
and a month for a Sudra. This appears strange. The four unclean 
days of menstruation of women are also mentioned. The god&na 
or hair-cutting ceremony took place in the third year and the 
perforation of the ear in the 7th or 8th year. The last custom 
distinguished the Hindu from the Mahomedan in particular. 
Al-Beruni also mentions the garbh&dhftna ceremony the 
importance of which must have increased when the custom of 
o^ld marriage became predominant 
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RELIGIOUS DISUNION. 

While in the preceding sub-period, India was in the happy 
condition of having one religion viz : Hinduism, except in Sind, 
in this sub-period India drifted back into the unhappy condi- 
tion of professing three religions and having schisms within 
each notably within Hinduism. In addition to Sind, Ghazni, 
Kabul and the Panjab, in this sub-period came under the sway 
of Mahomedanism and Gujarat and Rajput ana came under 
the sway of. Jainism, though Jainism decKned in the south. 
And within Hinduism itself the dissensions among the differ- 
ent philosophies and worships became most acute. The result 
was that India became weak in one essehtial characteristic 
at least, of a strong nation, viz : unity of religious belief among 
the people. We will in this chapter describe the spread of Maho- 
medanism in the north-west and the progress of Jainism in the 
west and will also describe the growth of antagonistic schisms 
within Hinduism itself. 

MAHOMEDANISM , 

We have already described the founding of the Moslem 
Turkish kingdom at Ghazni and the conquest of Kabul and the 
Panjab by Sabuktagin and Mahmud. As a consequence not 
only ‘White India’ (to the west of the Indus consisting of 
Kabul and Zabul) and the Panjab lost their independence 
but most of their population was forcibly converted to Maho- 
medanism. This happened in the beginning of this sub-period 
(975-1025 A. D.). Both Sabuktagin and Mahmud adopted 
the policy of forcibly converting the people of the conquered 
country to Mahomedanism, from motives of political expediency 
as well as from religious fanaticism. The opposition of the people 
to such forcible conversion was weak owing to the weakness of 
their Hindu religious feeling, especially to the west of the Indus. 
These people have since then so completely become Mahomedan 
that they have even lost all memory of the fact that they were 
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Hindus only 900 years back, even in the mountainous tract 
of Ghor. Afghans and Pathans have now even come to believe 
that they are the descendants of Semitic peoples come from 
Assyria and Arabia. The people of the Panjab in its western 
portion where they have mostly been converted, however, still 
maintain their old clan names as Rajputs or Jats and continue 
to confine marriage relations to themselves and to observe 
certain ceremonials of the old Hindu days. Panjab became 
generally Mahomedan by the end of this sub-period (1200), 
ShihabuddinGhori having further carried on the work of forcible 
conversion to Mahomedanism though not to a great extent. 
The hilly portion of the Panjab, however, and Kashmir which 
still retained its independence remained Hindu. 

In eastern Panjab even Mahmud, as we have seen, did 
not rigorously carry out the policy of forcible conversion and 
Shihabuddin also did the same. In the region of the Sarasvatl, 
the Jumna and the Ganges, it was practically abandoned 
and the United Pr. still remain mainly Hindu. The reasons of 
this changed attitude appear to be; first even Mahomedan 
fanatical conquerors get tired of forcibly converting people. 
Secondly, perhaps Mahmud saw the political utility of keeping 
the people divided in religion in provinces remote from the centre. 
Thirdly, Kutubuddin and Altamash were not fanatical Moslems 
and were wise rulers who, like the British, saw the justice and 
even the wisdom of not interfering with the religion of the 
people. Lastly, the people of this region were far more staunch 
Hindus than the people of the Panjab and notably of the 
region beyond the Indus. This region is the birth-place of 
the Brahmanic faith, the home of the Acharyas of Hindu 
philosophy, of Rama and Krishna adored as Avataras of God 
by the Hindus. For these various reasons we think the people 
of this part of the country remained unmolested in their 
religious belief and still continue to be the staunchest orthodox 
section of the Hindu population in the whole of India. The 
present Mahomedan population in these parts is not descended 
from converted Hindus, but from those outsider Mahomedans 
who came in as officers during Afghan or Mogul rule at Delhi. 
It is naturally in a minority and hence in the political map 
appended to this volume, this tract may be taken as Hindu, 
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Lower down in Bengal the policy of forcible conversion was> 
it seems, later adopted by Khilji governors and succeeding 
Bengal kings to some extent and hence the Mahomedan 
population in Eastern Bengal predominates. But this happened 
later than our period and hence Bengal may also be 
taken as Hindu in the map above referred to. But though 
thus from the Sutlej to the Brahmaputra and from the 
Himalaya to the Vindhya, the country was wholly Hindu in the 
beginning of this period and only sparcely Mah'>medan at theend 
of it, the unity of religious belief even in this region was marred 
during this sub-period by the progress of Jainism notably in 
Gujarat and Rajputaiia and of Vaishnavism in Bengal. Curiously 
enough Jainism declined in the south in this sub-period. It 
would be interesting to note this progress of Jainism in one 
part and decline in another and try to explain it as far as can be 
done from the scanty historical evidence available on the subject. 
It will be necessary for this purpose to sketch briefly the rise 
and progress of Jainism up to the beginning of this sub-period. 


JAINISM. 

Jainism is often confounded with Buddhism botlj by many 
western scholars as also by some Purana writers for the simple 
reason that Ahimsa is a common tenet of both and that Jina is a 
name applied both to Mahavira and to Gautama. And even the 
name Buddha can be and is applied to both (e.g. 
meaning awakened. Jina means conqueror (of the mind) 
and the epithet was originally applied to both these teachers. 
Then again the name Jaina of the followers of Mahavira is 
only a latdr name, the former name applied to them being 
Niggrantha. Both Mahavira and Gautama were again con- 
temporaries. But there is no doubt that Gautama is the later 
of the two. As a protestor against the Vedic religion, Gautama 
Buddha is the last and Mahavira preceded him in time as also 
in thought as we proceed to show. Let us see in what points 
they protested against the Vedic religion. The thinkers of the 
Upanishads had already begun to speculate on the highest meta- 
physical questions and had developed certain philosophic ideasi 
though they continued to stick to their old Vedic religion* 
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That religion including the philosophic thoughts of the Upani- 
shads taught the following namely : — 

1st — The revelation of the Vedas. 

2nd— The worship of the Vedic gods Indra, Varuna etc. 
and the post-Vedic developments of Vishnu and Siva. 

3rd — Highest efficacy of animal-sacrifices to the Vedic gods. 

4th — The Chaturyarnya theory including the sacerdotal 
sanctity of Brahmins i. e. the priests at the sacrifices. 

5th — The theory of Asramas chiefly of the third for prac- 
tising Tapa and the 4th for attaining Moksha by SanySsa or 
renunciation. The Brahmins began to teach that these two 
Asramas were open to Brahmins only. 

6th — The theory of Atman (soul) and the highest Brahman 
or impersonal God or Supreme Soul, and 

7th — The Theory of Karman and transmigration of Atman. 

Already the teachers of the Upanlshads had begun to preach 
that animal sacrifices did not lead to the highest goal but were 
lower in merit, though they did not condemn them, and 
preached that Moksha could be obtained by SanySsa only. The 
Bhagvadgita countenanced both ; indeed as an orthodox doc- 
trine it did not condemn the views about sacrifices and SanySsa 
or the Chaturvarnya or the Asrama theory with the allied 
philosophies of Tapa and Sanyasa (Yoga and SSnkhya). But it 
preached the new doctrine of Bhakti of Vishnu which would 
take even women and sudras (denied absolution by Brahmins) 
to the highest goal. 

Such was in a nutshell the development of religious 
thought in India till about 1000 B. C. While the orthodox 
believed in all these tenets, different teachers denied some of 
them and accepted others. The many protestant thinkers who 
arose hereafter are, however, forgotten but the last two Mahavlra 
and Gautama were more powerful than the rest and founded 


* Not only Sanyasa but even Tapas was not allowed to the Sudras. though it was for a 
loot time allowed to Kshatrivas and Vaisyas. The episode in the Kamiyana in which Kama 
it told that a Brahmin chtid died owin^ to the sin of a Siidra practising penance and Rima 
$oen to Dandakiranya to kfll that Sudra and when he is killed the Brahmin child retains 
its life is illostrativs of tbit belief that Sudras art not allowed to perform Tapes mcli 
mori Sanyasa. 
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Protestant religions which survive to this day. Both Gautama 
and MahSvIra denied the first five items, and accepted the last viz. 
the law of Karman; but while Mahavira accepted also the two 
Asramas of Tapas and Sanyasa, Gautama went beyond him and 
denied Tapas and only stuck to Sanyasa. Naturally he was 
heard with greater zest, especially as he admitted all people 
whether Aryans or non-Aryans (the Traivarnikas and Sudras), 
whether male or female, to his order of Sanyasa and did not 
recognise Tapas or self-mortification at all. There was no God 
nor Atman; at least, Buddha asked his followers not to think 
about them. He, however, laid the greatest stress on a moral 
life for a layman and on renunciation in addition for a monk, 
Mahavira was behind him, so to speak, in protest and 
believed in self-mortification such as fast etc., and insisted on 
absolute renunciation including the abandoning of clothes for 
monks. He too laid the highest stress on a moral life for lay- 
men. Both, of course, supported the Yoga and Sankhya philo- 
sophies but absolutely •denied the Vedas and the Brahmins. 

Naturally Buddhism, as the latest and the greatest protest 
against Brahminism succeeded more than Jainism. Moreover, 
it seems to us that while Buddha preached to the common peo- 
ple in their language, Mahavira did not, and the Buddhist 
canon was soon evolved in Pali while the Jain canon Remained 
unwritten for a long time. The Buddhist monk life again 
was easy, while Mahavira insisting on nudity and self-morti- 
fication, Jain asceticism was more difficult to practise. And 
finally, Buddhism received immense impetus from the two 
imperial followers, Asoka and Kanishka. Buddhism, therefore, 
became the predominant religion, especially in Northern India, 
for many centuries while Jainism remained in a ininority. In 
the religious map of India we have prepared from the detailed 
account of the travels of Hiuen Tsang and which we have 
appended to the first volume, it will be seen that in some parts 
such as Kapisa, Sind, Magadha and Malwa, Buddhism was 
predominant while it shared the inhabitants equally through- 
out almost the whole of India. Jainism appears only in isola- 
ted places and in a minority i. e. in Bihar, in Orissa or Kalinga, 
' in Chola and in Eamatak in the 7th century A. D. Later when 
Eumftrila and Sankara made the final attack on Buddhism, 
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Jainism, as an unimportant opponent, was not chiefly noticed 
and went on, while Buddhism was rigorously attacked and 
finally supplanted. It must be remembered, however, that in 
intellectuality Jainism was never inferior to Buddhism, for we 
find Jainism, as a separate philosophy, is tried to be refuted in 
the Brahma-sutras of Badarayana. Indeed we think that the 
Jains from the very beginning were posted in all the necessary 
SSstras, logic and grammar especially, and their proficiency 
in astrology and medicine always attracted the respect of the 
common people. It seems that intellectual Brahmins also 
joined the ranks of Jains as of Buddhists from time to time 
owing to conviction as well as for honour and contributed to 
the maintenance of the reputation of the Jains for learning. 

Like Buauhism, in fact like every other religion, Jainism 
was earl:y divided into two sects. While the Digambaras in- 
sisted on nudity for monks, the Svetainbaras allowed them 
white clothes (two in number^ The Jains who went to and 
preached in the south were of the Digambara sect, the Svetam- 
baras in southern India being mostly traders come in recent 
times from Gujarat or Rajputana. The first great teacher 
who went into the southern country was Bhadrabahu who 
is said to have gone from Ujjain during a famine and went 
with many followers as far as Sravana Belgola in Mysore terri- 
tory. There must be others who went from Bihar via Kalinga 
along the eastern coast. It is thus we find the Jain religion 
established in Andhra, in Tamil land and in Karnataka, though 
not in Maharashtra, from early centuries of the Christian ora 
down to the days of Hiuen Tsang and later. The Jain ascetics 
being learned men took up the three vernacular languages of 
the three countries and produced the first literature in them viz., 
in Tamil, Kanarese and Telugu, and for this reason they suc- 
ceeded in impressing the common people in these lands. There 
were thus and there still are Jains among the common people 
in these provinces while there are very few in Northern India 
among the illiterate masses. 

The Jain pandits first used Sanskrit words in their un- 
changed or Tatsama forms in vernacular writing, and thus 
embellished Tamil, Kanarese and Andhra literatures. They did 
not use the modulated Prakrit forms like the Buddhists; 
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and thus added beauty to their vernacular writings. They 
also wrote the grammars of these local vernaculars in Sanskrit. 
They again appear to have started schools for children ; as 
strangely enough we find in Andhra, Tamil and Karnataka and 
even in Maharashtra that the first sentence taught to children 
in writing varnamala is still the Jain salutation “Om Namah 
Siddham”. The Telugu people use the formula “Om Namah 
Sivaya, Siddham Namah” (Andhra-Karnatak Jainism p. 64. 
Studies in South Indian Jainism by Ramaswamy Ayyangar, 
M. A. The latter portion is said by him to bo Buddhist; but it 
seems also to be *Iain). “The first part has been added subse- 
quently by Saivas in the south to obliterate the infiuence of 
Jains, and when the wSaivas themselves started Matams 
and PathacValas or prim.ary schools in villages and towns.” “In 
Kalinga or Ooriya the formula is “Siddhirastu ” which is 
clearly Jain” (ditto). In Maharashtra “Sri Ganesaya Namah” 
is added to “Om Namah ^‘iddham”. These relics show that 
formerly Jain ascetics took a great share in teaching children 
in the southern countries. 

The Jains also exerted their best to secure influence at the 
several Hindu courts in the south. In the Tamil land, the 
Pandyas and Cholas made donations to Jain gurus, and Jain 
temples and monasteries were built near Madura, the Capital of 
the Pandyas, even in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. In Qangavadi in Mysore territory, the Gangas appear to 
have specially patronised the Jains and probably they were 
themselves Jains. Samantabhadra was a great Digambara 
Jain teacher who according to Sravana Belgola Inscription 
No. 44 “ beat the drum” (literally and invited opponents to 
refute him) at Pataliputra, in Malwa, in Sind, in Thakka 
country (the Panjab) and then came to Kanchi in the south and 
thence came to Karnataka. “He was followed by Sinhanandi 
who founded, it is believed, the Gangavadi state.” Samanta- 
bhadra is the autlior of the important Jain work “Apta 
Miinansa ” the most authoritative exposition of the Syadvada 
doctrine. Pujyapada was another learned Jain who is the 
author of the Jain Sanskrit grammar “ Jinendra Vyakarana ”, 
Akalanka is said to have confuted the Buddhists at the court 
of Himasitala in Kanchi and thereby procured the expulsion 
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of Buddhists from South India ” (p. 33 ditto). Thus the Jains 
both by their learning and asceticism secured favour in the 
courts of the several kingdoms in the south and many kings 
gave them inam villages as also built temples and carved 
colossal images of Jina. It may be noted that both Buddhism 
and Jainism while they denied God and idol-worship eventu- 
ally drifted into the worship of Buddha and Jina as God and 
built temples with their images (though it must be conceded 
that certain Jain sects do not believe in images or worship 
any forms). The Jains erected statues to their Tirthankaras 
and worshipped them in large temples. ‘This method of worship 
was highly impressive and attractive and it was imitated by 
the Hindus ** (p. 77 ditto). The result was that stupendous 
Hindu temples arose in the south under different kingly dyna- 
sties as has also been related in Vols. I and II. In fact we have 
always held that idol-worship among the Hindus, though not 
originated by the Buddhists and the Jains, has been greatly 
fostered by their example. 

Having so far cursorily described the progress of Jainism 
we will now go on to describe its decline and even fall in 
the south during the sub-period treated of in this volume, 
chiefly by the aid of the above mentioned treatise by Mr. 
Ramaswamy Ayyangar. The opposition came from the revival 
of Saivism and its powerful preachers. “If Sambandar 
(a Saiva saint) brought about the downfall of Jainism in the 
Pandya kingdom, Appar drove the Jains out from the Pallava 
country" (p. 66). This was in the beginning of the 8th 
century ; but the Cholas who came to power at the end of the 10th 
century were devout devotees of Siva and persecuted the Jains 
more cruelly than the previous rulers. We have already seen 
that one Chola king is said to have died because of the curse 
of the persecuted Jains. It need not, therefore, be doubted that 
the Cholas did use their political power for the suppression of 
Jainism. In the great temple built at Madura by Rajaraja Chola, 
he placed the statues of the 63 Nayanars or Saiva saints of the 
Tamil land for worship ; but “in the frescoes on the walls of the 
Mantapam of the Golden Lily tank of the temple of MlnakshI 
at Madura are paintings of the bloody episodes in the bitter 
struggles between Jainism and Hinduism. " (p. 79). 
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Turning from Tamil land, to Karnataka i. e. the Southern 
Maratba country and Mysore, we find that the early Chalu- 
kyas, in the former, though staunch Hindus themselves, 
patronised Jains and made grants to Jain temples and sadhus. 
Under the RSshtrakutas in the second sub-period of our history 
(800-1000) Jainism prospered and as stated in Vol. II (p. 203) 
even some RSshtrakuta kings became devotees of Jain saints 
and Jainism spread even among the cultivating population of 
the Southern Maratha country, the Vaisyas being generally 
admirers of Ahimsa here as elsewhere and therefore usually Jains. 
The Ganga kings in Mysore were themselves Jains ; and the last 
representative of the Rash^rakuta line Indra IV being a son of 
Krishna III by a Western Ganga princess was a devout Jain. 
When the later Chalukyas overthrew the last Rashtrakuta 
king Kakkala, Indra IV tried to set up the Rashtrakuta power 
but failed and as a devout Jain killed himself by Sallekhana, a 
Jain vow (Vol. II p. 151). In Malkhed, we found in the fort the 
remains of a Jain sanctuary (Vol. II p. 354) and in the town 
itself, there is a Jain Basti. It seems, therefore, clear that 
Jainism progressed in the Southern Maratha country at the end 
of the 10th century. But the latci' Webtern Chalukyas who 
came to power in this sub-period (1000-1200), Tailpa aijd others, 
were devout Saivites and persecuted Jainism. “ If the tradi- 
tions of the country are to be believed, Jain statues and idols 
in the Bastis were thrown away and the Pauranic gods were 
substituted.” (p. 112). Mr. Ramaswamy wrongly considers the 
rule of the later Chalukyas as short-lived. It was not over- 
thrown by the Kalachuris in 1126 but in 1159 A. D., and 
Kalachuri rule was itself short-lived. It is, however, probable 
that the Kalachuri usurpation was a religious movement, 
Vijjana Kalachuri being a Jain. But Vijjana and the Kala- 
churi rule fell soon before the returning tide of Saivism, as we 
will shortly describe, in a new form viz. the Lingayat schism. 

In Karnataka proper beyond the Tungabhadra, the Gangas 
ruled for a long time and they were followers of Jain saints. 
The Gangas were overthrown by the Cholas of Tanjore in 
about 1004 A. D. ; but gradually the Hoysalas established 
their power in Ganga vHdi. They were in the beginning 
followers of Jainism but the famous Vishnu vardhana was 
52 
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converted to Vaishnavism by llamAnuja and Vaishnavism has 
since then been firmly established in Mysore territory. “Loosing 
support of the kingly fiimlly in Mysore, persecuted by the Cho- 
las in Tamil land and dispSaced by the Lingayats in Southern 
Maratha country, Jainism naturally succumbed in southern 
India finally. Though a respectable number still followed the 
faith, they no longer obtained political influence from popularity 
either among the people or with the princes. ” 

It remains to describe how Jainism declined in Andhra 
where it had been established since the days of KhSravela 
when Digambara Jains came to it from Bihar directly. From 
the monogram by B. Seshagiri Rao attached to the above- 
mentioned treatise, it appears that local tradition an(l Kaifipats 
show that Jainism was overthrown by the rising power of 
Saivism there also. Andhra Rajputs, Pusapfitis and others, 
stood for the Vaidic religion. The Eastern ChSlukyas later 
patronised Saiva poets one of whom Kannaya translated the 
MahSbhirata into Telugu and added support and strength to 
Saivism. This l§aiva revival was further strengthened under 
the Eastern Ganges who were Saivas in the beginning. The 
Eskatiyas of Warangal were also Saivas and persecuted the 
Jains more rigorously. Lastly “the worsting of the Jains by 
Ganapstideva of Warangal when they were defeated in disputa- 
tion with Tikkana, author of the Telugu Mahsbhftrata (?) is 
more famous and is described in a poem in the Oriental 
Mannsoripts Library in the Madras Museum” (p. 28 ditto). 

Suoh is the history in substance of the decline and fall of 
Jainism in southern India during this period and the fall may 
be attributed chiefly to the revival of the popularity of 6iva 
worship. We need not recount the many stories of miracles 
wrought by l^aiva saints or of victories of Jain disrutants and 
of the Yogio powers of both, Yoga being taken up aud lauded to 
the skies by both religions: nor need we detail the stories of how 
the Jains were persecuted and even impaled by Chola intolerant 
kings who gave up the traditional toleration of Hindu mo- 
narohs. But we proceed to describ^ow Jainism while it decayed 
in the south prospered and progressed in the west in this very 
sub-period. 
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We have said in VoL II that Jainism was not in ascen- 
dancy in Gujarat and Rajputana during the previous sub-period 
(800-1000) and we may place its progress there in this sub- 
period. Why this Ahiinsa religion progressed at this time under 
the rule of Saivite Rajput kings with all their pride of arms and 
their trade of killing is really a wonder. And yet in all Rajput 
states, in Sambhar and Mewad, in Malwa and Gujarat, Jainism 
made progress at this time, the rulers being all worshippers of 
Siva, in fact as staunch Saivites as the Kshatriya rulers of 
southern India. There was no doubt the returning tide of the 
Buddhistic or Jain feeling of respect for non-slaughter. From 
the Upanishadic times, the Hindus have alternately been 
swayed by this regard for Ahimsa and have alternately given 
up their adherence to Vedic animal sacrifice. The revival of 
Hinduism or rather Vedic- Ary anism under Kumarila and 
Sankara had subsided and the tide of Buddhist Ahimsa feeling 
was no doubt returning. But while it did not assist Jainism 
in the south for reasons which we will presently explain, it led 
on Jainism to popularity in Gujarat, Malwa and Rajputana. 
We believe in the powerful influence of personalities and we 
attribute the progress of Jainism in the western parts of the 
country in this sub-period to the influence of the great Jain 
pandit Hemachandia. 

The story of the life of this great Jain teacher is not obscure 
as that of Kumarila or Sankara; for he is associated with 
the reigns of two great kings of Gujarat, Jayasinha Siddharaja 
and Kum&rapala. It does not, however, appear (as we once 
thought) that he was a southern Jain or he received his inspira- 
tion from the south. Indeed the Jain teachers of the south 
were all Pigambaras, who, it may be admitted, carry the doc- 
trine of renunciation to all its logical demands. The Jains of 
Gujarat and Rajputana were and are mostly Svetambaras who 
allow two white clothes to their Munis ; and Hemachandra was 
a SvetSmbara both as student and teacher. He was born in 
a Jain VaJSya family in Gujrarat and was given in early life by 
his mother to her Jain teacher who saw his great intelligence 
and his future promise. He became an Achftrya and came to 
Anhilw&d as the head of its Jain sanctuary. His birth is placed 
in 1084 A. D. and death n 1168 A. D. at the age of 84* 
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signalised himself by his great works viz. his Sanskrit and 
Prakrit grammar, his Kavya Dvya&raya wherein the history of 
the Chalukyas of Gujarat themselves is told and illustrations of 
his grammatical rules are also given and his Desi NamamSla or 
dictionary of Desi or local (not Sanskrit) words. It is said that 
he was ouce taunted by a Hindu pandit that after all he used 
the grammar of a Hindu (Pan ini). He thereupon composed an 
exhaustive grammar of Sanskrit and Prakrit himself. The gram- 
matical treatise was taken in a great procession laid on the 
temples of an elephant on which the author was himself seated 
and was deposited in the royal treasury. It was dedicated to 
Jayasinha Siddharaja and hence named Siddha Hema. Hema- 
cbandra does not appear to have travelled through India, but his 
influence on Kumarapala was so preponderant that he procured 
several privileges for Jains from him and had animal slaughter 
prohibited on certain days sacred to the Jains. * The prepon- 
derance of Jainism in Gujarat may be dated from his time, at 
least, the great respect which is paid to the doctrine of Ahims& 
in that land. 

In the Chauhan country also and as far north as the Sutlej 
Jainism seems to have spread during this period, so much so 
that almost all Vai&yas in Marwar may be said to have 
accepted Jainism. And these merchants of Marwar have 
carried Jainism to the farthest parts of India by their 
sojourn therein for trade. In Malwa and Me wad too, under 
later kings though they themselves remained staunch Saivites. 
Jainism seems to have come into favour at this time. 
Examples of kings who favoured the Jains have been recorded 
in the several chapters of this history and it is not necessary 
to mention them here again. 

NEW VAISHNAVISM. 

In the rest of Northern India we do not find Jainism much 
in favour with the princes or the people though Jain VaiSyas 
were to be found all over the country. Neither under Gfihada- 
v&las, nor under Palas or Senas, do we find Jainism much in 

* Jains represent that KttemSrapSla was converted to Jainism in old atfe br Hema* 
Chandra and the date assigned is St. ISie or 11&» A, D. But this does not appear probable 
for^reasons tiven fa chapter T Book VII. 
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favour. But though Jainism did not prosper in the middle nor 
in the east of Northern India, the revival of the feeling of Ahims& 
was not less strong there than in the west in this sub-period. We 
have seen that the religion of Buddha received fresh inspira- 
tion in Magadha from new teachers and some learned Buddhists 
went as usual on a preaching mission into Tibet and reformed 
that religion of peace in Tibet (p. 225). But more marked 
than this was the revival of Ahimsft doctrine in the appearance 
of new Vaishnavism. This new Vaishnavism appeared in 
Bengal at this time with the same intense regard for Ahimsft as 
was exhibited by Jainism and Buddhism. Indeed new Vai- 
shnavism may be looked upon as Jainism tacked on to the 
old worship of Srikrishna, as Christianity may be described as 
Buddhism tacked on to Judaism. Buddhism was dead in India 
at this time except in Magadha. Buddha had been changed 
into an Avat&ra of Vishnu and Buddhists had generally turned 
into Vaishnavas. Naturally the respect for Ahimsft came back 
with the force of a returning tide; and Vaishnavism took 
up Ahimsft as it had never done before. The Bhagavadgitft, 
no doubt, preached Ahimsft long before the rise of Buddha 
himself but the Ahimsft of the Bhftgavatas was reconciled as 
evidenced by the Mahftbhftrata with Vedio religion of animal 
sacrifice by the doctrine that slaughter in Vedic 8 a 9 rifioes was 
no slaughter. But the slaughter of animals in propitiation 
of the Deity was plainly indefensible and was always the 
weak point of the Vedio religion as of Judaism and both 
Jains and Buddhists assailed it with success on this point 
and their preachers generally scored victory over Hindu or 
Vedio opponents. New Vaishnavism, by taking up the 
doctrine of Ahimsft more rigidly than before, disarmed the 
Jains and thus succeeded in appealing to the common people 
by returning to their old god Vishnu in the form of Srikrishna 
and by stopping Vedio sacrifices with animal slaughter. This 
new Vaishnavism not only stopped animal sacrifices but 
further adopted the Jain doctrine of abstaining from meat diet. 
From the Indus to the Brahmaputra this new Vaishnavism 
became predominant at this time (1000-1200) and animal 
slaughter and animal food was renounced by Vaishnavas. 
Hvon now In the Panjab Vaishnava food means meatless food. 
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It does not appear that this new Vaisbnavism came from 
the south or was due to the teaching of the Vaishnava Bhfiga* 
vata Fur&pa. Nor was its rise due to the teaching of Sankara 
who was a thorough supporter of the Vedic ritual. Whatever 
the influencing cause in Northern India, it was certainly not 
the Bhagavata Purina, the date of which, we have elsewhere 
shown, could not be earlier than the tenth century A. D. 
And we find in Kashmir history king Avantivarman ( 855-884 ) 
a thorough Vaishnava of the new type, prohibiting totally the 
slaughter of animals in the kingdom of Kashmir (see Vol. I 
p. 221) as in the old days of Meghavahana. The Buddhist love for 
AhimsI returned again in the ninth century and Avantivarman 
used his political power for establishing Ahimsa, being himself 
a devout Vaishnava. The imperial Pratihara Bhoja was a 
Parama Vaishnava (Vol- II p. 109) as also his grandson, though 
we are not quite sure if they were of the type of Avantivarman 
i. e. total abstainer from animal food and prohibitors of animal 
slaughter. The Glhadavalas were v'orshippers of Lakshml 
or Sri who is invoked in their inscriptions in the beginning 
4nd also of Damodara. They were practically Smartas as 
they are described in inscriptions as Mahesvaras but they are 
also always described as worshipping Vasudeva at the time of 
making land grants. In Magadha, the Palas were Buddhists and 
therefore thorough supporters of the doctrine of Ahimsa. 
but even there we find a queen hearing the whole MahSbharata' 
recited to her. In Eastern Bengal the Senas were in the beginning 
devotees of Siva but Lakshmanasena, their most noted king, 
became a Parama Vaishnava and he must be taken to be a 
perfect supporter of the doctrine of Ahimsa. He himself must 
have abstained from flesh, though we have no evidence to 
hold that he prohibited animal slaugher in his kingdom. His 
Vaishnavism appears to have come from Jagannltha in Orissa 
where the new Vaishnavism became dominant at this time 
for reasons we shall sketch later on. Thus in Northern India 
at this time. Jainism in the west and Vaishnavism in the 
north and east became predominant with their doctrine of 
Ahimsa as their prominent tenet. 

But though this new Vaishnavism and Jainism were at 
one On the doctrine of Ahimsa, they unfortunately differed 
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most strongly on the question of asceticism. The Hindu world 
has also swung alternately between asceticism and epicuri- 
anism, the philosophy of self-mortification and that of self- 
indulgence. Srikrishna*a life practically preached the doctrine 
of the enjoyment of world’s blessings, though he always preached 
the value of the golden mean. His worship, however, soon 
drifted into what may be called for want of a better word, 
Epicurianism which appeared in Bengal and in Mid-India at 
this time and soon became popular. While therefore, the new 
Vaishpavism taught Ahimsa like Jainism, unlike Jainism it 
taught the enjoyment of w^orldly blessings. The swing went 
naturally to the other extreme point of the swing like a 
pendulum and licentiousness became the leading feature of 
this new Vaishnavism. The cult of Radha worship does not 
appear to have yet arisen ; for Radha is not mentioned even 
in the BhSgavata. But the amours of Krishna with the Gopis had 
become the leading doctrine of the Vaishnav'as at this time; for 
even the BhSgavata the chief new Purana teaching the Vaishpava 
cult, could not but depict these amours in their objectionable^ 
character, concealed in later times under the allegorical 
cloak of Vedanta. For in the Bhagavata, a direct question is 
asked by Parlkshit as to whether these immoral deeds of the 
great are an example to be followed by ordinary beings. Suka 
does not say in reply in the Bhagavata that these^ were mere 
allegories embodying the yearning of the human soul for the 
Supreme Soul ; but straightly answers that the teachings and 
not the actions of great men are to be followed. The Bhaga- 
vata, therefore, plainly held these amours to be not only 
historical, but also unworthy of being imitated. The Radha 
cult was, however, a natural outcome of this belief in the 
amours of Srlkrishpa, as the human mind can not be satisfied 
without assiging one woman as the object of greatest love and 
we find Qltagovinda of Jayadeva, a court-poet of Lakshin apa- 
sena, describing at this time in most enchanting tones the 
amours of Krishna ana Radha who is still an adulteress. 

We are not concerned here with the further development 
of the Rlldh& cult wherein she becomes a wife of Krishna ; as 
this belongs to a period later than 1200 A. D. In the days of 
Lakshmanasena this RSdhft cult was just rising and probably 
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the Vaishnavism which came to Bengal in his days from 
Orissa was without B&dha. But that it was full of lascivious 
teaching can not be denied. As we have said above, the Hindu 
mind had swung at this time towards Epicurianism from 
asceticism and the extreme prosperity of the Hindu kingdoms at 
this time tended in the same directions and we have already 
adverted to the popularity of the A lam kata Sastra at thit time. 
This is a question which has to be carefully sifted yet ; but we 
have no doubt that the Vaishnavism of Bengal and Orissa of 
this time fully countenanced the legends of the amours of 
Srikrishna and the Gopis, and in general placed enjoyment above 
asceticism.'’^ Though Vallabha and Chaitanya had still to 
come and to debase or refine this amorous aspect, the seed was 
sown at this time. This epicurian aspect of Vaishnavism 
coupled with its Ahimsa must have appealed more to the 
people than Jainism and thus prevented the Spread of the latter 
in Northern India. 


New Vaishnavism also appeared in the South at this time ; 
but it was devoid of this debased feature. It took up of course 
AhirasS and disarmed Jain criticism. It, however, supported 
asceticism. It further accepted the revelation of the Vedas and 
the priesthood of the Brahmins and the Varhasraradharma 
and thus appealed to the orthodox sentiment of the people. It 
also opposed the philosophy of Sankara which left little room 
for the practice of devotion which was a dominant doctrine of 
Vaishnavism from of old and for this purpose had to put anew in- 
terpretation on the Upanishads,the Bhagvadgita and the Brahma- 
sutras, the sacred philosophical books, so to speak, of the ortho- 
dox. A new powerful Vaishnava teacher arose at this time in 
the South. The Tamil land always was, even according to 
the Bhftgavata Purana, the stronghold of Vaishnavism and 
Vaishnava saints or Alavars sang the praises of Vishnu there 
from of old as the Saivite saints the NSyanars sang the praises 
of Siva. But Vaishnavism had to be supported by a new philo- 
sophy opposing that of Sankara and RSmSnuja came forward 
at this time to do that work. His life is well-known and is 
well-given in Dr. Bhandarkar’s ** Vaishnavism”. He was 


tculptared on the temple of Jilmnith built by Cbodaiisu at 
inie time (11«0 a. D.) can have no other explanation. 
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born in 1017 A. D. and he Brat studied under an Advaita 
( SEnkara ) philosopher, Yfidavaprakftsha, at K&nchl. Being 
dissatisfied with his teaching, he applied himself to the study 
of the Prabandhas of the AlavSrs and “drank in their spirit of 
devotion.” He succeeded YSmunach&rya as a Vaishnava teach- 
er at ^Irangam near Trichinopoly and did his lifes work 
there by writing his Bhaahyas on the three sacred books above 
mentioned. The Chola kings of his time were Saivas and they 
wanted him to renounce Vaishnavism. He thereupon took 
refuge with the Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana in Mysore 
who was inclined towards Jainism (1096 A. D.) and converted 
him to his faith. 

The teachings of RamS-nuja spread in the south and in lator 
centuries were taken to the north by his future follower RftmS- 
nanda. “His Vaishnavism is that of the old Panchar&tra system 
combined with the Narayana and Vishnu elements. The most 
prominent name of God with him is Nftr&yana and the name 
GopSla Krishna is conspicuous by its absence (p. 57)“. R&mE- 
nuja’s system is free from the debased cult of RadhS. He 
takes up no doubt the Bhakti doctrine of the Bhagavadglts 
but it is reduced to the form of a continuous meditation on the 
Supreme Soul. He has given a Brahmanical form to thatraditional 
doctrine of devotion wherein Sudras are not regarded as capable 
of attaining highest Moksha. But in the later school of Ramft- 
nuja from Rftmananda, the Sudras asserted themselves (ditto). 
Thus though Raminuja stuck to the orthodox doctrine about 
the sanctity of the Brahmins, his northern school gave it up 
and removed its objectionableness on the ground of caste, though 
it did not give up Varna altogether. 

NEW OR VlRA I^AIVISM. 

While this new Vaishnavism in different forms was thus 
developing in opposition to Saivism in the east and the south 
i. e. in Andhra and Tamil land, Saivism was again asserting 
itself in Earn&taka in the rise of the Lingayat schism at this 
very time. It was in fact a strenuous re-ajssertion against 
Jainism which for a few years suddenly strove to obtain mastery 
over\it in northern Kamfttaka under the Ealaohuri usurpation, 
a frantio effort so to speak by Saivism to regain its lost ground* 
58 
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Before we give the history of this neo-Saivfsm, we must give a 
short summary of the history of Saivism[itseif from the beginning 
as we gave the summary of the history of Jainism which it 
supplanted, in order that the Lingayat schism may be 
properly understood. 

^ Saivism is no doubt as old as the Vedas, Eudra being 
praised even by Eigvedic Eishis both in his terrible as well as 
his gracious form as Siva. When the Vedic philosophers 
developed the idea of a supreme God of which all other gods 
were manifestations, and when the thinkers of Upanishad days 
evolved the Para Brahman doctrine, there was a division among 
the Vedic worshippers. Some raised Vishnu to this highest 
position while others adopted Siva as the highest God, though 
the predominant opinion seems to be in favour of Vishnu. 
(See Ait. Ar.). The identification of Siva 

with the Para Brahman appears to be a later idea, as it is not to 
be found in the oldest ten Upanishad^ but is to be found 
distinctly first in the later Svetasvatara. This difference of 
opinion was bound to arise since, as stated before, every religion 
in its growth splits itself into two stems ( like a tree ), these 
again giving rise to several branches. Vedic Aryan religion 
thus in the post^Vedic period divided itself into Vaishnavism 
and Saivism. Saivism appears to have, however, become the 
religion of the commonalty as the common people are more 
afraid of ghosts and demons, as also of the terrific aspects of 
nature ; and Eudra Siva was early considered to be the god of 
demons and of diseases. Moreover, the phallic worship of the 
aboriginal people, to which there are plain allusions in the 
Vedas, was identified with Eudra worship in the post-Vedic 
period at a very early date; much earlier than Dr. E. G. Bhandar- 
kar is disposed to assign to it ( p. 115 ). For non-mention, as 
we have often insisted, is not conclusive proof and because 
Patanjali refers to images of Siva and not to the Linga form, or 
because the coins of Wema Eadphises give on the obverse the 
human figure of Siva, it cannot follow that Linga worshipj was 
not known in their days. The plain reference to linga worship 
as the worship of Siva in the MahabhSrata shows that it was 
already orthodox about 300 B. C. Of course, Siva was then as 
now worshipped in both forms namely a human form with five 
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heads and the Linga form. But the Linga worship became 
popular especially as it soon assumed a highly philosophical or 
esoteric meaning in which its original idea was entirely lost. 
Even now Linga worship is nowhere associated with any 
obscene idea. This esoteric blending of Aryan and Non- Ary an 
worship made it the worship of the common people at a very 
early period. 

/ 

Saivism like Vaishnavism also early developed its own 
separate philosophy and the Pasupata philosophy is referred to 
in the MahabhSrata along with PanoharStra and SSnkhya, 
Yoga and Vedanta. ( Indeed knowledge is therein said to be 
rive-fold as above ). The Vedanta Sutras of Badarayana ( 150 
B.C.) also refute both the Panclwatra and the Pasupata tenets. 
What these doctrines w;ere we are not able to find at first hand. 
They are quoted by Sankara in his Bhashya or given by 
Madhava in his Sarvadarshanasangraha. There are many 
Saiva Agamas but they are of recent date. All Saiva sects 
believed strongly in asceticism and Hiuen Tsang speaks of 
Saiva monks residing in Siva temples. These appear mostly 
to be followers of the Agama of Lakullsa/a famous Saiva pbilo- 
sosher probably of the sixth century, who arose in Gujarat ( at 
KaySvatara Tlrtha in Broach District ). They are described 
minutely even in inscriptions as well of this sub-pariod as of 
the previous sub-period. Their names end usually in Siva or 
in RaM ( e. g. Harlta-rasi, the guru of Bappa Rawal ). They 
had also an apostolic succession and in one inscription the 
saintly line is described with* as great fulness as the kingly 
line. But the questions vital to our inquiry remain unsolved. 
We do not know whether these ascetics were Brahmins only or 
belonged to all castes, whether the Lakullsa Agama accepted 
the sanctity of Vedic sacrifices with animal slaughter and 
whether it prohibited animal food. The Sivatantrika works 
have to be studied carefully for the elucidation of ^hese points 
and with our limited knowledge of them it is difficult to express 
a definite opinion. No work of Lankullsa himself has yet been 
found.* But it is very probable that the different Saiva sects 
allowed all castes to become ascetics of their order and*for them 


* The PaACbadhyayl of LakraCia it not ytt found though references to it.'are nomeroa* 
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at least they prohibited animal food. But for lay devotees, it 
does not seem that Saivism insisted on vegetable food as 
Vaishnavism did and it is for this reason that Saivism was the 
general religion of the common people and especially of all 
heroic Rajput families which came to the front in the seventh 
and eighth centuries by opposing the onward rush of the 
Mahomedans. The great deeds of Bappa Rawal in this connec- 
tion were inspired by his saintly guru Harltarasi. The other 
Rajput kingly families also, as we have seen, were followers of 
Saivism during the past sub-period and even in this sub-period 
with a few exceptions. Such was the religious condition of 
the country generally and of Kuntala especially under the 
later Chalukyas who were staunch Saivites, when Jainism 
suddenly made headway under the Kalachuri usurpation. 

Though the accounts of the Jains and of the Lingayats as 
given in their Basava PurSna differ, certain central facts are 
common to both. Basava the founder of the Lingayat sect was 
a Brahmin who was for some time even minister to Vijjana, 
the Kalachuri commander-in chief of the ChSlukyas who had 
just usurped their power. Basava appears to us to be himself a 
great reformer and thinker and we differ, with due deference, 
from the view of Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar that Basava was 
“ merely a strenuous supporter of an existing sect ” called 
Aradhya. Basava’s doctrines are so distinct and novel that he 
must be considered the founder of a new sect. The Basava 
Purana in effect expresses this view when it represents that 
Basava Was an Avatara of Nandi sent by Siva to establish 
Siva worship which according to NSrada had disappeared from 
the land. He may have taken some tenets from an older sect 
called Aradhya ; but he certainly gave it a new and a distinct 
turn. His maternal uncle Baladeva was the minister of the king 
before him and he himself became minister after his uncle’s 
death. It is said that his sister was married to the king while 
the Jains represent her to be a mistress of the king. It seems 
that the latter is a miOTepresentation ; and it is probable that 
Basava, not being a believer in the caste system, must have 
had no objection to this Pratiloma marriage. This itself shows 
that Basava made a most pronounced departure from old 
practice. Basava and the king who was a Jain must both have 
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had a contempt for the caste system believed in by the 
orthodox ; but their religions differed on othermost vital points 
and naturally brought them into violent conflict. Basava spent 
large sums from the treasury on Jangamas or Lingayat 
religious men. The king thereon denounced Basava who fled. 
There are discrepant accounts as to what happened thereafter. 
But certain it is that Vijjana was assassinated by a Jangama 
( 1167 A. D. ). Thus began the feud between the Jains and the 
Lingayats. The Kalachuri usurpation was short-lived being 
supplanted by the Chalukya Somes vara, the rightful king in 
1182 A. D. But the Lingayat sect spread in Kuntala or 
Southern Maratha country rapidly and finally almost drove 
Jainism out of the Karnataka country. 

We must advert here to the peculiar doctrines of this new 
Vira Saiva or valiant Saivite sect which enabled it to drive 
out Jainism. In the first place Basava adopted Ahimsa as his 
main doctrine and thus satisfied the popular trend of opinion 
which was now entirely In favour of nonslaughter, and removed 
one vulnerable tenet of Hinduism which Jains successfully 
attacked. He also denied the Varpasrama Dharma, another 
vulnerable point of Hinduism. He denied that Brahmins had 
any special sanctity and affirmed that every one was entitled 
to attain the highest goal. The Yaishnavas of the South could 
not give up the ancient varna system of the Hindus and* stuck 
to it. But Basava boldly came forward to abandon caste and 
in his days intermixture between Brahmins and even Chandalas 
took place. He even denied Sanyasa and Tapa and thus going 
beyond the Jains scored a point over them and every one, he 
preached, must live by his own toil and never beg, not even the 
Jangamas» their priests. Basava is thus almost the first Indian 
thinker who preached the dignity of labour and stopped all 
beggary. He alone preached that only E&yaka ( work ) led to 
Eail&sa. He insisted on a strictly moral life for all men with 
perhaps greater success than Jainism and Buddhism ; for the 
Lingayats as a community eschew all frivolity and generally 
lead a highly moral life. Lastly, he stuck to the old Linga 
worship of the common people and did not thus disturb their 
god. Of course Basava had to infuse a higher esoteric meaning 
into the symbol and to insist upon bis followers wearing ^con- 
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stantly upon their person the sacred Linga. He'had done away 
with the Brahmanic thread and he substituted for the same a 
silver thread with Linga attached to it. Having denied the 
Brahmins and the caste system, Basava had naturally recourse 
to the language of the people in which to preach to them. Ba- 
sava cared not to copy the Jains in carrying on disputations 
with orthodox pandits in the SanskriHanguage; but spoke pithy 
words of advice and doctrine in the Kanarese which have become 
the scripture of the Lingayats. For this reason also, Basava’s 
sect secured victory over the Jains and even over the orthodox 
in the view of ihe common people. To the present day, among 
the agriculturists and the trading population in Karnataka, the 
Lipgayats are in preponderance from his time. 

It does not concern us to detail the various philosophical tenets 
of the Lingayats as compared with those of Ramanuja or Sankara 
for which the reader may refer to the learned treatise of Dr. 
R G. Bhandarkar on Saivism. But we may mention that the 
Lingayats after denying caste, as usual with Hindus, developed 
a sort of caste system in which the Acharyas and the Jangamas 
are Brahmins so to speak, the later being married. The Pan- 
ohamas also consist of other castes though they are few in 
number. The Lingayat sect as a social reform is very much in 
favour of women who have the same Upanayana ceremony as 
men in early age, who are not compelled to observe untouch- 
ability in their monthly sickness and who are believed to be as 
capable of attaining the highest goal (Samarasya) as the men. 
The sect have prescribed a GayatrX of their own (Om Namah 
Sivaya) and have also a gotra-pravara system of their own. 
They are total abstainers from flesh and wine. 

NOTE— RICE ON VIEASAIVAS AND THEIR AFOSTLES. 

We give the following extract from Rice's History of Kanarese Litera- 
ture in oonneotioD with the Lingayat sect and its foonder Basava and 
other aposles (pp. 49-55), The Vlra^aivas (stalwart) are distinguished 
from three other Salvas viz: 1 the SSmSnya and 2 Mi4ra who worship 
Vishpu as well as Siva and 3 the Suddha Saivas who worship Siva only 
but do not wear linga. The distinctive peculiarity of Viradaivas isthtit 
they (both men and women) always wear on the person a small stone linga 
in a silver or wooden reliqudry suspended from the neck. The Jangamas 
or LIngSyat **religious" wear it on their head. The investiture with the 
linga like Upanayana is the most sacred rite of childhood. 
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Basava taught that men of all castes acd even outcasts were eligible 
to erler the Lingayat sect. Other peculiarities are that they do not ore- 
mate their dead but bury them ; and they permit the remarriage of widows. 
Their scriptures consist of 28 Saivagamas» SivagItS is also highly placed. 
Their leading doctrines are ashtSvarapam and ehatsthala. Reverence is 
paid to 63 ancient saints (Tamil), only eight of whom are Virasaivas. 
Among the lator saints are Basava and his chief discif les. Treir principal 
Matha is at Chitaldrug in Mysore territory* 

Basava the reputed founder of the sect was an A'-adhya^Brah - in. In 
hii childhood he resided at Kappadi at the junction of the Malaprabba and 
the Krishna where was a Siva shrine named Sangamesvara. Here he be- 
oame conscious of a call to revive the Virasaiva faith. When his father-in- 
law and maternal uncle who was a minister to Bijjala died he was called 
to succeed him. His sister Padmavati was married to the king. He had 
another sister whose son was Channa Basava his greatest disciple. In 
concert with him ho began to propound bis now doctrine and new mode 
of worshipping Siva. Having charge of tho king’s treasury, he spent large 
sums in supporting the Jangamas. A Brahmin minister named Man- 
obana accused him of embezzlement. The king tried to arrest him but be 
fled and being joined by his adherents defeated the king who was compelled 
to re*iD8ta(e him* 

Of what followed there are different accounts. The Lingayatssay 
that the king wanted to put out the eyes of two Lingayat devotees when 
Basava cursed Kalyati, directed one of bis discriples to kill the king and 
retired to Sangamesvara where he was absorbed into the Linga. The 
Jains say that Basava sent the king a poisoned fruit and fled to Ulavi at 
the foot of the Western Ghats where he was besieged by^the king’s son 
and in despair he threw himself into a well. 

To Basava are attributed prose works (in Kanarepo) expositt ry of the 
Lingayat faith viz. Shatsthala-vacbana. RSlajnaQa-vachaoa,Shbta cballra- 
vachana, RSjayoga-vaohana and Mantra gopya. 

His chief disciple was Channa Basava who is considered even higher 
than Basava, being looked upon as an avatara of Siva himself. As Basava 
was engrossed in state business, the religious movement was largely under 
his direction. It is said that after his uncle’s death he was admitted to 
the royal favour. Other leading associates w^ere Ma^ivala MSebayya, 
Prabhudeva and Siddbarflma of whom wonderful stories are told in Channa 
Basava and other PurS^as. 

Thus during this sub-period. Jainism spread in the west 
and Saivism in the south and Vaishnavism in the east and even 
in the north as far as Kashmir. These two again were divided 
into several sects which developed different philosophical 
systems with their different concepts and d ifferent terminologies, 
80 that the intellegentia of the country was torn by conflicting 
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views on metaphysical questions. These schisms not only adopted 
different gods as the supreme deity but further represented other 
deities as subordinate to their highest God. Along with the 
two dominant schisms Saivism and Vaishnavism, the worship of 
Durga and Ganapati also developed their philosophies and 
Agamas and separate modes of worship in which these gods 
were represented as the highest. These schisms probably also 
belong to this sub-period though we have no definite grounds 
to hold this. The social changes effected by these different 
schisms were also various and the lay followers who could not 
fight on high philosophic questions fought on minor points 
such as the supremacy of this god or that god or such questions 
as the sacred character of Brahmins, the necessity of nudity for 
monks or the fitness of women to attain salvation. The Hindu 
world was thus divided into different and differing sections 
which often warred with one another ; and thus lost national 
strength for which unity of religious beliefs is an essential 
qualification. And the one point on which these differing 
schisms were unanimous was the Ahirasa, doctrine ; they all 
discountenanced, if not actually prohibited, animal slaughter 
and animal food and tnus added to the weakness of the Hindus 
for national defence. Even the new Saivism of Kashmir 
propounded by Abhinavagupta and Kallata* appears to counte- 
nance Ahimsa for otherwise it could not have prospered in the 
reign of the thoroughly Vaishnava king Avantivarman men- 
tioned in the beginning. It may, however, be admitted that 
the generality of people in Northern India and in Maharashtra 
were followers of the old SmSrta religion in which all the five 
gods of Hinduism were treated as equally great. But iij the 
south and the east Saivism and Vaishnanism which had 
together supplanted Jainism fought with each other with 
great animosity and kings used their political power for the 
suppression of worships other than their own. We have 
seen how a Chola king called upon B&m&nuja to declare that 
Siva was the highest God. Even to this day this animosity 


^ In Vol. I (p. S31) wc said that wc did not know who this Srikallata (said by Kslha^s to 
be bora (n the days of Ayantlyarman for the salvatton of the country) was and that we 
aurmlaed that he was a Vilsh^aya writer. It appears, howeyer, from Dr. Bhandirkar'a 
Salyiam that he was a Saiya philosopher bat he mast bays beta as above . stated in 
advocate of Ahlmsi. 
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between even the lay followers of Saivism and Vaishpavism 
continues in Karnatak, Andhra and the Tamil land, the 
religion and philosophy of Madhva-a religious philosopher 
of the 14th century-adding a third party to the contest. 

We were surprised to come across an attempt to combine 
the two antagonistic worships of Siva and Vishnu made by 
Vijayasena of Bengal in his Deopara inscription (E. I. p. 307). 
He was a Saiva but the Vaishnava cult was probably spreading 
in Bengal from Orissa and his grandson Lakshmanasena, as we 
have seen, became a Parama Vaishnava. Vijayasena, therefore, 
may have thought of combining the two worships, by combin- 
ing the two gods Siva and Vishnu in the same image and in 
the temple ho built and properly called Pradyumnesvara, he 
placed an idol which was composed of Siva and Vishnu joined 
together. The description of the idol given in this inscription 
is as follows: “We bow to this image called PradyurnneSvara 
wherein both the husband of Lakshml and the husband of the 
daughter of the mountain reside and play in unity in which 
the two goddesses standing between their lords have somehow 
caused an obstacle in the carving of one undifferentiated body. 
The decoration of the Destroyer of the world is formed by a 
spotted silken cloth serving as the elephant’s skin and the big 
necklace on the chest as the big serpent, sandal- wood paste as 
ashes and the string of sapphires in the hand as the rosary of 
Rudrakshas the Qarudamani being the Gonasa and the string 
of pearls as the necklace of bones”.* This description shows to 
our mind that the same idol looked as Siva and Vishnu. 

Vijayasena was a Kshatriya from Deccan Karn§.taka and 
curiously enough this unifying spirit was exhibited in Maha- 
rashtra itself in the new Vaishnava cult which arose about the 
end of this period in the worship of Vithoba of Pandharpur. 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar thinks that this worship came from the 
south and that the word Vithoba is a Kanarese form of Vishnu. 
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But the Vithoba Vaishnavism was entirely different from the 
Vaishnavism of Bamanuja. And the Prakrit form of Vishnu in 
Bengali and Ooriya is also Vishthu.* But the Vaishnavism of 
Pandharpur is different from the Vaishnavism of Bengal also. 
It has no lascivious aspect. It entirely eschews all reference to 
Gopls. Even Rukmini appears in Pandharpur at a later time. 
The Vishnu idol at Pandharpur is unaccompanied by any 
female deity. Its form is also unique, having both hands 
akimbo and it has a linga on the crown of its head. Who put up 
this idol is yet undiscovered as Pundalika the first devotee of 
Vithoba is a mythical person. The historical references given 
by Dr. Bhandarkar show that originally the place was holy on 
account of Vishnu idol only. The Bhimarathi is mentioned in an 
inscription of 1249 A. D. This leads us to believe that the 
Vithoba of Pandharpur must have been there about a hundred 
or at least fifty years before. In a stone-inscription in 
Pandharpur itself dated 1270 A. D.. Bhanu, a son of Keshava 
is recorded to have performed an Apto*'ySma sacrifice in which 
crowds of people and Vithal and the gods were gratified.’* 
(Bhandarkar Vaishnavism p. 81-88). Panduranga is a name of 
Siva according to iiemachandra and there is a temple of 
Siva at Pandharpur which pilgrims have to visit first, before 
visiting Vithoba. The Vitthal worship at Pandharpur is again 
unconnected with any philosophy and is a purely devotional 
worship as developed by Namadeva (1270 A.D.) and Jnanesvara, 
the oldest leading Vaishnava saints of Mahar&shtra. The 
temple of Vithoba was built from subscription raised all over 
Maharashtra as appears from the Chauryasi-stone*record in 
the temple itself of about 1300 A. D, Though the Vithoba cult 
developed in MaharSshtra in the 13th century, it came into 
Pandharpur probably about the end or the middle of the 12th 
oenturyt in the sub-period treated of in this volume. Strangely 
enough it was devoid of all animosity against Saivism or 
against the Vedic religion of sacrifice and has no connection 
with any philosophy Dvaita or Advaita, It further does not 


* The Kattarese form fa Bitttdcva, 

f The MahSnabbava cult aroie in Saka 1185 or 1S63 A. U* after this sttb-pedod fli 
Maharashtra itself no doubt with asceticism and complete renunciation of caste added 
toAhimsi and the Bhaktt of Dattatreya added to that of Vish^a. It haa connection 
With the later history of the Peccan and its fall. 
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renounce caste though people of all castes are admitted into 
this cult and are all equal before God and absolution through 
devotion is open to all, male or female, Brahmin or non-Brah- 
min. It truly carries on thus the pure Bhaktiyoga doctrine of 
the Bhagavadgita. 

It is unfortunate that these attempts at unifying Saivism 
and Vaishnavism did not catch and that Hinduism remained 
and remains split into two main schisms. It is not possible to ask 
Hinduism or Jainism to give up Ahimsa as it is but the logical 
outcome of their spiritual development. It is diflScult also to 
decide whether monism is true or dualism and nothing is lost if 
people agree to differ on the question whether God and the world 
are one or are two. But surely, Hinduism can give up the 
controversy whether Siva is greater or Vishnu, Yet a Chola 
king persecuted people for believing that Vishnu was greater 
and Adhirajendra called Krimikantha by the Vaishnavas 
destroyed a Vaishpava temple on the Chidambaram hill (I. A. 
1912). Attempts were made by later thinkers like Tulasidas, in 
imitation of the plain attempt of the Mahabharata, to reconcile 
the two worships, the animosity between which seems to be as 
old as the MahSbhftrata, by showing that Siva praises Vishnu 
as the highest God and Vishnu praises Siva as the l^ighest (see 
Upamanyu Akhyfina in ihe Anusasana Parvan). But an attempt 
may also be made in the wake of Pradyumnesvara by combining 
tha two gods in the same idol or like the idol of Vitboba in 
Pandharpur having a Siva Linga on its head, a Siva Linga may 
have an image of Vishnu carved or fastened on its top. If such 
attempts at combining the two worships are systematically 
made, this split in Hinduism can be made up and one cause of 
weakness among the Hindus at least can be removed. 



NOTE I-DIFFERENT VIEWS ON MOKSHA OR ABSOLUTION. 


There wiis :i diversity of opinion arnocg the Hindus and even the Jains 
as to who were fitUid to attain Moksha or final deUvorance from rebirth. 
Of course every religion has an idea of Moksha or absolution differing 
in its form ; but in other religions there is no disqualification for any 
particular class of people. Al-Beruni says on this subject (Chap, IX 
Vol. I p. 104). “The Hindus differ as to who will attain Moksha. Some 
believe that only Hrahinina and Kshatriyas will attain Moksha as they 
alone can study Veda. But others say that every one is entitled, as VySsa 
sa\ s, ‘Learn the tweuty-fivo and you will be liberatod whatever your reli- 
gion may bj’. Again the Bhagavadgita states tliat “even women, VaUyas 
aiid Sudr js will (^ome to me if you follow me. What then Brahmins and 
Kshatriyas”. Al-Beruni’s knowledge of the subject is clearly accurate. 
Anciently it was believed that only through Veda Moksha could be achieved. 
This is not unnatural as Christians also believe that final beatitude can 
be attained only through the Bible and Mahomedans believe that it can 
be attained through the Koran only. The Upanishadic Aryans developed 
the further doctrine that Moksha could oome only through SanySsa or 
renunciation and this idea was taken up by Buddhism and Jainism. 
(Christ seems to have taught the same dootriue). As women and Sildras 
were debarred from both tue study of the Veda and SanySsa, they were 
believed to be uufit for attaining Moksha. The liberal yet orthodox 
Bhagavadgita preached the new doctrine of Bhakti or devotion and held 
that although women and Sudras (Vaisyas were also added to these) could not 
study Veda or do Sanyasa like Brahmins and Kshatriyas according to the 
orthodox view, they could approach God through devotion and attain to 
final beatitude. Vyasa laid stress on knowledge only as believed in SSnkhya 
and preached “ Know God truly -and you will be absolved’*. The liberal 
broad-minded view of the Bhagavadgita is indeed creditable to the thinkers 
of the time of Sri Krishi^a and Al~Beruni recognises it. But he attributes 
it to the circumstance that Sri Krishna was himself a Sndra. It is in- 
explicable how this wrong notion was entertained by Al-Beruni who had 
very accurate knowledge of the Hindu religious books. Sbrikrishna was 
thought to be a son of Nanda who really was a Vai^ya. But in Al-Beruni*8 
days, a Vaisya was little better than a SUdra; especially cowherds 
were Sudras and hence probably this mistaken idea of Al-Beruni about 
the caste of Sri Krishna. In the present sub-period the Hindus appear to 
have still believed that Brahmins end Kshatriyas alone could attain 
Moksha. The Kshatriyas yet retained their right to the study of the Veda. 
But the theory grew later on that they were debarred from performing 
BanySsa and hence Brahmins alone could attain final beatitude. 

The Vaishpava idea of final beatitude was different from the 
Vedantic but RarnSnuja was a strict orthodox philosopher and it seems 
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to ut that he insisted on Sanyasa as a sine qua non for the attainment 
of Hoksha. The Vlrasaivas or LingSyats had a different idea of Moksha 
their highest God being SivS ; hut they believed that every one including 
women could attain to Moksha i. e. to the service of Siva in RailSsa. The 
Euddhistio idea of Moksha was again different and their word for it was 
NirvS^a; but they insisted on the necessity of Sanyaia which was open to 
all including women. The Jains originally vvere a little less liberal, as 
already stated, than the Buddhists and the Dig^mbaras preached that 
Sanyasa in the highest sense was necessary for attaining Kaivalya. We 
have already mentioned the disputation which was held between a Digam- 
bara philosopher and a Svetambara, on this very subject at Dhar before a 
ParamSra king, the former holding that clothed monks and women were 
not fit to attain final deliverance. The idea of final deliverance from re- 
birth was common to all these different sections; but they differed as to 
the nature of Moksha and as to the persons who were fit to attain it 
as above and thus added to the state of religious disunion iu the country. 


NOTE 2— RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN SOME PARTS, 

It may be noted that the kings of Northern India were tolerant and there 
are no instances of Saiva kings persecuting Vaisbi^avas and Hindu kings 
persecuting Buddhists or Jains cr vice-versa. Indeed they were so 
tolerant that they also extended their liberality to the opposite faith. Thus 
Govindaobandra a Parama Saiva made a grant if 6 villages to two Buddhist 
saints for the maintenance of Bhikshus in a Vihara in Jetavana (E. L XI 
p. 22). On the other hand, we find the Buddhist king MadanapSla grantir g 
a village to a Brahmin for reading the Mababharata to hii queen who 
appears to have been a Hindu. Indeed it may be remarked that in Northern 
India Saivites married Vaish^ava ladies and Buddhists married Hindu 
ladies. One of the queens of Govindachandra, a Parama Mahe^vara, 
was a Buddhist princess. Jains and Hindus also intermarried and inter- 
marry even now in Northern India. The Gshadavala kings from their 
inscriptions appear to have keen very tolerant; for in the religious 
ceremony performed by them at the time of making gifts of land they, 
though MFhe^varas, worshipped both Siva and Vishpu while other kings 
are described as worshipping either Siva or Vishnu only. 

Again inspite of the destruction of Hindu temples by Mahomedans in 
Northern India in this sub-period, the Hindu kings of Gujarat and MahS- 
rSshtra, as also the people, wefe tolerant enough to allow Mahomedans 
to build mosques in their towns especially on the sea-coast. Nay we find in 
Somnath itself a Khoja merchant from Hormuz in Persian gulf building a 
*Mijigiti* (Masjid) with the consent of Parama FS^upatSohSrya Mahs 
Pandita Mahattara Dharmamfftti and Abhaya of the Panoh Kula while 
Malikdeva was the local officer in behalf of Arjunadeva ChSlukya who 
ruled in Anhilwad. The Mijigiti was not only given land for its building 
but aomp bassn were assigned for itg maintenance by the Hindus and this 
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whole thing wai recorded in a stone inscription drawn up in Sanskrit dated 
St. 1320, Valabhi 945, Sinha 151 and Hijri 662 with the usual imprecations 
against any one interfering with the Masjid and the gift (Bhay.Inso.p. 225). 
This speaks volumes of the tolerant spirit of the Hindus of Gujarat. We 
bace already noted that Jayasinha SiddharSja personally inquired into 
the complaint of a Mahomedan about Parsis throwing down a Masjid in 
Cambay f^and restoring it at bis own cost ( E. II. ). The RSshtra 
katas again and even the ChSlukyas before them, allowed Mahomedans 
to build Masjids in their territory, allowing Mahomedans to have even their 
own jurisdiction (Vol. II. p. 166). The SilSharas of Tbana again addressed 
their grants to Parsis and Mahontedans who were settled in Sanjan and 
who appear to have enjoyed special rights. This attitude of the Hindus of 
Gujarat and MahSrSshtra and their kings is indeed fit to be extolled and 
specially noticed. There is no wondeff therefore* if the people and kings 
of ihese two regions were tolerant towards the Jain religion. We have 
already shown how the ChSlukya kings of Gujarat in this sub period and 
later the Veghela kings gave encouragement to Jainism* honoured Jain 
Pandits and gave donations to Jain temples. Though the Cbalukyas of 
Kalyan were not tolerant towards the Jain faith, the SilShfira kings of 
Karhad, especially VijaySditya, while they remained devotees of Maha- 
iukshmi of Kolhapur, were very liberal to the Jains and gave their temples 
and ascetics many villages (E. I. Ill p. 207). ; Jainism probably spread 
both in Gujarat and the southern Maratha country during the reigns of 
these kings. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE CHANGED ASPECT OF HINDUISM. 

Ill the previous chapters we have spoken of the ramification 
of caste and the change in marriage and other customs which took 
place in this sub-period of Hindu history. We have also spoken 
of the rise of new sects of Saivas and Vaishnavas in this sub- 
period which caused religious disunion in the Hindu society. 
We will speak in this chapter of other aspects of Hinduism 
generally and show how Hinduism assumed its modern form at 
the close of the mediaeval Hindu period and how essentially 
it differed from the Vedic form of Hinduism or what may be 
called Vedic Aryanism. It is impossible that Hinduism could 
have remained the same through the long period of 4000 
years which elapsed from the recital of the Veda-sanhitas by 
Vyasa down to the conquest of Northern India by Mahomedans. 
Yet it seems that the Hindu religion still kept itself in touch 
with the religion of the Vedic Rishis. 

THE VEDAS. 

X 

We will commence with the Vedas which were always 
looked upon as the revelation of the Hindn religion. Vedas 
were still learnt by heart especially by the Brahmins whose 
prime duty it was to preserve them. The following observations 
of Al-Beruni are important in this connection: “ The Brahmins 
recite the Veda without understanding its meaning and in the 
same way they learn it by heart. Only a few of them learn its 
explanation and fewer still master its contents” (Sachan Vol. I 
p.l28). This state continues to this day and there are very few 
Brahmins learned in the Vedas. The change from ancient or 
pre-Buddhistic times may be marked when almost every Brah- 
min and even Kshatriya and Vai&ya had necessarily to study 
the Veda. Al-Beruni proceeds to state that “the Brahmins 
teach the Veda to Kshatriyas, but they are not allowed to 
teach it even to Brahmins. The Vaisyas and Sudras are 
not allowed to learn it.” The Vaisyas, as said before, having 
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turned Buddhists negleotod the study of Veda and lost touch 
with it The orhodox Kshatriyas still learnt the Veda and 
can learn it even now, though very few do it. But we have clear 
evidence here that the modern doctrine that there are no 
Kshatriyas in the Kali age had not yet arisen and Al-Beruni’s 
statement not only proves the acceptance of the existence of 
Kshatriyas but also their right to study the Veda in the eleventh 
century. The dictum arose in the fourteenth 

century, according to our view explained in Vol. II (Appendix) 
and this is a further confirmation of that view. 

“ The Veda mostly contains hymns of praise and treat of 
the various kinds of sacrifices to the fire which are so numerous 
and difficult that you can hardly count them. ’* Even orthodox 
Brahmins at present do not know how many sacrifices these are, 
for, as we shall presently show, Vedio sacrifices became 
obsolete since Al-Beruni wrote his interesting account of India. 

“ They do not allow the Veda to be committed to writing, 
because it is recited according to certain -modulations. They, 
therefore, avoid the use of pen as it is liable to cause error. 
The Veda is consequently often lost.’* There is no doubt that 
in consequence of this superstition a large part of Vedic 
literature had been lost already before the 10th century. But 
Al-Beruni gives the further information that not long before 
his time Vasukra a native of Kashmir, a famous Brahmin, 
undertook the task of explaining the Veda and committing it 
to writing, because he was afraid that the Veda might be 
forgotten. “He has taken upon himself a task from which all 
shrink.” Thus Veda was first written about 1000 A. D. in 
Kashmir for the purpose of commenting upon it, by Vasukra. 
We do not know whether this first BhAshya on the Veda survives. 
Of course it must have been utilized in the existing BhUshya of 
Mddhava Vidy&ranya composed in the south at Vijayanagar. 

VEDIC SACRIFICES. 

The religion of the ancient Vedic Aryans consisted chiefly 
of keeping the sacrificial fire and performing daily and occa- 
sional Vedio sacrifices. King Asvapati, in an Upanishad, 
speaking of the religiousness of his subjects said that ** there 
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was no householder in his kingdom who did not keep the 
saorificial fire.’* Things had so changed by this time that it might 
have almost been said of the subjects of any Hindu king that 
there was no householder who kept the sacrificial fire. 
Even Brahmins have now given up keeping the sacrificial fire. 
However, there were a few Brahmins in Al-Beruni’s days who 
did keep the Vedic sacrificial fire, He records “ those Brah- 
mins who kept one fire were called ‘ Ishtins ’ while those who 
kept three were calledjAgnihotris” (ditto p. 102). *‘If he besides 
offers an offering to the fire (performs a sacrifice higher than 
the daily one) he is called Dikshita.” We come across Dikshita 
and Avasthika as honourable epithets of Brahmins in inscrip- 
tions of this period. In modern days these epithets have become 
mere surnames. A few higher sacrifices are no doubt now 
and then performed throughout the whole of India especially 
in the south. But it may be taken that this Vedic mode of 
worship viz. the daily sacrifice in the household fire is now 
generelly in abeyance. 

OCCASIONAL SECRIFXCES. 

But occasional sacrifices must then have been performed as 
now such as at the time of upanayana or of marriage. The cere- 
mony of the gift of land appears in this sub-period to have always 
been performed accompanied by a sacrifice in fire. Indeed in- 
scriptions of this sub-period recording grants of land always 
mention the elaborate religious ceremonies which were per- 
formed on such sacred and ceremonious occasions. The 
descriptions are indeed very interesting and show how all over 
India, Hinduism was practically a blend of Vedic andPuranio 
worships. The grantor king bathes in some sacred river at a 
well-known Ghatta or Ghat, offers Tarpana water to gods, 
mortals and the manes (a ritual enjoined in Vedic Sutras), 
praises the sun (also a Vedic worship), then worships Siva and 
Vishnu (Puranic deities) and finally offers oblations of ghee 
into the sacred fire (Vedic worship again); and then pours 
water on the hand of the donee consecrating the gift.* This 


1?^ (I. A. XIV p. 103). 

Soinetimea the mention of the worship of Vasadeva is omitted. 
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oeremonj shows that the Rajput kings were not only orthodox 
Hindus but attached importance to and actually exercised the 
right of, performing Vedic sacrifices. But these sacrifices 
were always performed with ghee offerings as is often specially 
mentioned. It is remarkable that even Jains accepted gifts 
after such Vedic sacrifices for the greater validity of these 
gifts by Hindu kings. 

IDOL-WORSHIP. 

Though thus Hinduism was in this period and is even now 
a blend of Vedic and Puranic worships, the Vedic ritual such 
as Tarpana, Suryopasthana and Havana gradually declined in 
importance and the worship of the Puranic gods, Siva, Vishnu, 
Devi, and Ganesa and even Surya became the normal and chief 
part of Hindu daily worship. Whether idol-worship is coun- 
tenanced by the Vedas or not we will not stop here to enquire. 
But the Vedic Sutras do not mention worship of idols in the 
daily service of God. After the suppression of Buddhism 
which began in the denial of God and ended in the universal 
worship of Buddha’s images, Hinduism took up idol-worship 
with greater zest and it seems that the daily worship of small 
idols in every household came into vogue and was prescribed in 
the various nibandhas and works on religious practice. It is 
difficult to say whether the modern Panch&yatana worship 
came into vogue at this time or was prescribed by Sankara in 
order to avoid the constant fight between worships of different 
gods. But certain it is that there were small images of 
different deities in every household at that time as at present. 
For the ceremony of worshipping Siva or Vishnu or both by 
kings when making land grants mentioned in inscriptions 
can not refer to worship in temples. The images worshipped 
must have been the images in the royal household. They were 
either images of metal or small unfashioned stones of a parti- 
cular appearance and with particular signs to be seen even 
now in Hindu households, which were considered to represent 
the different deities. This idol-worship in every household must 
have eventually thrown into the background the Vedic sacri- 
ficial fire therein. 

Of course there were besides temples in every town and 
village dedicated to different deities in which idols of stone oi^ 
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metal were placed and worshipped. Kings, queens, ministers, 
rich merchants and even mendicant Brahmin ascetics who 
secured large donations made in reverence to their holy 
character, vied with one another in building superb and 
stupendous temples to their tutelary deities, chiefly Siva and 
Vishnu and India was in this period full of such temples 
throughout its length and breadth. The idols placed in these 
temples were usually of stone, but these were sometimes 
of silver and gold and even of precious stones ; and bigotry 
came to the help of opulent kings and merchants by prescrib- 
ing different merit and fruit to the construction of idols of 
different precious materials. Al-Beruni, probably quoting from 
VarShamihira, details this different merit as follows: “ The 
benefit of a statue made of precious stone will be common to 
all men and women of the empire. A golden statue will 
bring power to him who erects it ; a statue of silver will bring 
him renown and one of bronze will bring him increase of rule, 
while one of stone will bring acquisition of landed property ” 
(ditto p. 121). Thus were rich kings and merchants prompted 
to make statues of gold and silver and even precious stone 
inviting marauders and conquerors to commit sacrilege. Al- 
Beruni, however, cleverly adds that the Hindus honour the idols 
on account of those who erected them and not on account of the 
material of which they are made. Thus a stone idol was as good 
as a golden one for the devotee and precious idols were useful 
only to the plunderer and the thief. In spite of the plundering 
of temples and the removal of golden idols by Mahmud, the 
Hindus, however, still continued to make golden idols and to 
decorate stone idols with precious ornaments during this sub- 
period as inscriptions already noticed prove. This rage of 
decorating idols still continues though perhaps the fashioning 
of golden idols is no longer in vogue. 

We have already described in Chapter Vl-'lb how idolatrv 
had drifted into bigotry at this time in India. The idolatry 
of the Hindus was a mystery to the philosophic mind of Al- 
Beruni, though even he notices how the whole human race 
in ancient times including even the Arabs was idolatrous. 
There were, however, sober men in India, candidly admits 
Al-Beruui, who did not worship idols. While commenting on 
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the ludicrous views of the Hindus on the subject of idols, he 
states that these views were held by the common uneducated 
people. “ Those who march on the path to liberation or who 
study philosophy and theology would never dream of worship- 
ping an image manufactured to represent God. We may not 
give the stories of Ambarlsha and NSrada related by him to 
explain how Hindus took to making idols; but it is necessary 
to detail the several famous idols in India described by him. 
First there was the idol of the sun at Multan “It was of wood 
covered with red Cordovan leather with two rubies for the 
eyes. It was said to have been made in the last Kritayuga 
(i. e. 43 lakhs of years before). Mahomed Kasim who conquer- 
ed Multan spared it as it was a source of great revenue. On 
the same place, however, he built a mosque. When Karma- 
tians occupied Multan, Jalam Ibn Shaiban broke the idol and 
killed the priests. He shut the mosque built by the ;Calipbs 
and made the sun-god’s mansion his (Karmatian) mosque. 
When the blessed king Mahmud swept away the iKarmatian 
rule, he made again the old mosque the place of the^Friday 
worship and left the Karmatian mosque to decay”. This is a 
very interesting account about the temple of the sun-god of 
Multan and the vissicitudes of its fortune. 

The information given in the next para of Al-Beruni-is 
still more important ; indeed we must apologise to the reader 
for not having looked into this mine of information earlier. It 
is to be wondered how even Elliot did not come across this 
passage. It solves two difiSculties which puzzled both Elliot 
and ourselves. Al-Beruni says ( p. 117 Vol ISachau)“At 
Thanesar there was in idol highly venerated by the Hindus, 
called ChakrasvSmin. It is of bronze and is nearly the size of 
a man. It is now lying in the hippodrome at Ghazna together 
with the Lord of Somnath which is a linga of Mah&deva. The 
Chakrasvamin idol is said to have been made in the time of 
Bh&rata as a memorial of the war of that name/’. Now this 
statement solves two mysteries. The name of the idol of 
Thanesar given as Jagasom by later Mahomedan writers Is a 
plain misreading in Persian of ChakrasvSmin which must be 
a Vishnu idol and not a Siva one. Secondly, although Utbi 
does not relate Mahmud’s expedition to Somnath, this state* 
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ment of Al-Beruni recorded in 1030 A. D. and therefore almost 
a contemporary statement, removes all doubts about the truth 
of the Somnath expedition. 

These idols superstitiously believed to be fashioned thou- 
sands or even lakhs of years before must have been highly 
venerated and must have also been invested in the popular 
mind with miraculous powers. Riches consequently flowed 
into Multan and Thanesar which, therefore, eventually invited 
destruction on themselves* 

Al-Beruni refers to one more famous idol viz. that of 
Sfirads in Kashmir visited even by Sankara. The other famous 
idols in India of which we have historical mention were 
the Siva-idols in Kashi and Ujjain, the Bhailkasv&min idol 
(Vishnu) at Bhelsa, the Vishnu idol at Jagannath (p. 268) and of 
Vithoba at Pandharpur and the Mahalakshml idol at Kolhapur 
(p. 293), not to speak of the Siva idols at Kfinchl and Ramesvar 
referred to by Al-Beruni himself. We have already spoken of 
the Devi idol at Kotkangra and the idols at Mathura and 
Kanauj described vaguely by Utbi as destroyed by Mahmud. 

VarEhamihira’s Brihatsamhita is by name quoted by Al- 
Beruni here with regard to how the idols of different go;^s were to 
be fashioned. Two or three interesting points may be first noted 
which appear from this quotation. First, it is doubted by many 
if there were temples of Rama before RSm&nanda; but Varftha- 
mihira refers to idols of Rama, son of Dasaratha and as 
Al-Beruni quotes this statement, it shows that there were idols 
of RSma certainly from the 6th to the 11th century A. D. 
Secondly, idols of Vishnu are said to be with eighty four and 
two hands, and in these, different weapons or things are to be 
placed. The idol of Vishnu with two hands has to be made with 
conch in one hand and as drawing water by the other; a descrip- 
tion which is rather strange and which does not apply to the idol 
of Vithoba at Pandharpur. Thirdly, there were idols of Baladeva, 
of Pradyumna, of Samba, of Brahmft, of Indra* and Yama, of 
Revanta son of the sun, of the sun himself, of the seven mothers, 
of Bhagavatl and lastly of Vinayaka* with the elephant s head 


* Hamuniii thoagh not mentioned here mutt have been worehipped la tbie period 
•f wt find bU fUnre stamped oa eoias of tbs Cbsadellis ( p. 181). 
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or a human body/* Ail these except the last two have latterly 
gone out of fashion. We, however, ourselves saw in the Baija- 
nath temple in Eangra at the entrance an idol of Ganesa 
with six hands with weapons in the several hands as described 
by Jnanesvara in his famous Marathi commentary on the 
BhagavadgUa. This Baijanath temple has images of different 
gods carved on the outside of its walls and its pinnacle which 
are so charming and so true in detail to the description of the 
different Ayudhas, Parishadas and Vahanas of the several gods 
that they are worth studying. This temple was built about 
1200 A. D. as an inscription in it records. 

“The worshippers of these idols kill sheep and buffaloes with 
axes (Kuthara) that they may nourish themselves with their 
blood.” This is a strange observation, perhaps taken from the 
"fantric worship of Devi and not from actual observation. 
With regard to the pujaris of the different gods, Al-Beruni 
gives the following information: “To the idol of Vishnu 
are devoted the Bhagavatas, to the idol of the sun the Magas, 
to the idol of Mahadeva, “anchorites with long hair, who cover 
their skin with ashes, hang on their persons the bones of dead 
people and swim in the pools”, (p. 120). This observation is 
supported by inscriptions of the period, especially with regard 
to the worshippers of Mahadeva. Thus in the Badaun inscrip- 
tion (E. 1. I p. 64) there are two Saiva ascetics described at 
length. The first named VarmaMva was an inhabitant of Ana- 
hilpatana who in his boyhood, while in the Deccan country, 
removed an idol put up by the Bauddhas and who in later age 
by his austerities and learning became famous. He came to 
Badaun in his wandering and was placed in charge of a Siva 
matha built by one Rulha, a Divira minister to thrf king of 
Badaun. The other ascetic was originally “ a Brahmin in the 
HariySna country (round Delhi) who gave up wealth and the 
world for the worship of Siva. His disciple a Gaudaja (of Gauda 
country) Brahmin with Vatsagotra having five pravaras and 
named Isanasiva, was placed on the throne of ascetics by his 
guru after due trial. He built a fine Siva temple, with a high 
pinnacle in that city of Bharata with the help of the same 
minister Rulha to the king of Badaun and the temple was 
given in charge of the first ascetic”. From this description 
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Saivite ascetics appear to be both Brahmins and non-Brabmins 
and they followed the same severe austerities and pious mode 
of life. The non-Brahmin ascetic was usually entrusted with 
the worship of the deity in Siva temples, as is the practice 
even now. Many inscriptions speak similarly of Saivite 
ascetics being placed in charge of temples. Thus the Bhera- 
ghat inscription of Alhanadevi speaks of a Lata ascetic* being 
placed in charge of a Siva temple built by her (E. 1. 1 p. 52); 
and two Siva temples built by a Brahmin ascetic of the Vatsava 
gotra and by GangSdhara a pious and learned Brahmin of 
Madhyadesa are mentioned as placed in charge of Saiva ascetics 
in E. 1. II (p. 52 and 41). 


MATH AS. 

These anchorites whether Saiva or Vaishnava lived in 
Mathas which were usually built alongside of the temples. 
Hiuen Tsang has recorded that Saiva anchorites and Jain or 
Nigrantha ascetics lived in their res’, ective Mathas and temples. 
The institution of Mathas is thus as old as 600 A. D. un- 
doubtedly and was probably copied from the Buddhist VihSras. 
In this sub-period Buddhism disappeared except in Magadha 
and it is probable that Buddhist temples and Viharas were 
converted into Siva or Vishnu temples and Mathas. We have 
however, distinct mention of Mathas being built in inscriptions 
of this period. E. L II (p. 310) mentions a Vyakhyanasala also, 
and an UdyanaSala as builtjnear the Siva temple erected. Thus 
the temples provided halls for Vyakhyana or preaching as well 
as Mathas for the residence of Tapasvis. These Mathas have now 
disappeared in most places excepting South India. At present 
we ordinarily see neither Viharas for Buddhist Sanyasi.s 
nor Mathas for PaSupata Yogis or ascetics. 

Agamas and TANTRAS. 

The different modes of worship of the different gods and 
the different modes of Tapas and Sanyasa followed by the 
different sects of ascetics gave rise probably during this sub- 
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period to new codes called Agamas and Tantras which laid down 
provisions for such worship and asceticism. The Agamas 
were many but related to the special worship of the five gods 
of modern Hinduism. There were sub-sects even under these 
five different systems and the forehead marks prescribed by them 
were also different, so as to distinguish one sect from another 
at first sight. The Vedas were called Nigama and this new 
scripture which was held more binding was called Agama. 
The Tantras were again similar treatises giving different modes 
of worship with Mantras and practices of a secret character. It 
seems that in these methods, both Brahmins and non-Brahmins 
stood on an equal level. The Vedio Tapas and SanySsa was 
reserved for Brahmins only but the asceticism of the Agamas 
was open to all Hindus apparently. It is necessary to study 
this Agama and Tantra literature, varied and vast as it is, before 
one can treat it historically and in detail. But it is certain 
that such scripture had come into existence even before 
Sankara’s time, as he seems to have had disputations with 
Pasupatas and others. But they grew into greater importance 
in this sub-period and various ascetics are described in 
inscriptions of this time. 

MULTIPLICATION OF CEREMONIES OR RITUAL 

The rise of this new sacred literature naturally led to the 
multiplication of ceremonies and ritual. Dharma^astra was 
studied in almost every kingdom and elaborate treatises on 
ceremonies and ritual were composed by learned Brahmins 
and even kings. VijnaneSvara’s MitaksharS was the first 
detailed treatise of this period on Dharma based on Yfijna- 
valkya Smriti ; it was composed at Kalyan in the Deccan. 
King Aparaditya of Thana composed another treatise called 
Apararka. In Bengal Ballalasena himself wrote DSnas&gara 
on various danas or gifts and the learned men in the court of 
his son Lakshmanasena composed other treatises such as 
Brahmakarma-Samuchchaya. At Kanauj under Oovindchandra 
also, Dharmasastra treatises were composed and lastly we may 
mention the voluminous work of Hemadri viz. Chaturvarga 
Chintamani composed about a hundred years after this period. 
These will give us an idea of how modem Hinduism has gradu- 
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ally dvolved from PurftBas and Ag^amas and has changed the 
original simple aspect of Vedic Aryanism. For example we 
may refer to the simple ceremony at the obsequies of such a 
great king as Fratfipavardhana described by B&na, noted at 
length in Vol. I (p. 98) and to the elaborate ceremony with 
many gifts and Sraddhas described in the Garuda Purana. In 
almost all matters, ceremonies were multiplied ; while new 
rituals and vratas came into vogue in relation to the worship 
of the five Puranic deities which it is not necessary to detail. 
The daily religious duties of a Brahmin especially became so 
engrossing and detailed that very little time was left unoccupied. 
The occasional ceremonies were also multiplied. In place of the 
Vedic sacrifices, new sacrifices were prescribed with elaborate 
ceremonial, but without animal slaughter especially in 
connection with the worship of Vishnu and Devi. Rathay&tr&s 
in connection with the Puranic gods came into vogue, perhapp 
in imitation of Jain Rathayatras. In short the worshin of 
Puranic gods in accordance with new Agamas or the amplified 
Purftpas threw into the background Vedic religious worship 
of the Vedic Sutras, though among Brahmins and Kshatriyas, 
these continued to be performed with added Puranic ritual. 

We give in a note the fast and festival days described in 
detail by Al-Beruni observed in the Panjab in his time. They 
are nearly the same as now, though some have fallen into 
abeyance. They relate to the worship of Siva and Vishnu chiefly 
and to the worship of Devi and Surya. There must have been 
added many new holy days as fasts or festivals after the time 
of Al-Beruni in accordance with the Agamas and Pur&nas. 
Indeed Al-Beruni’s list itself can not be considered as exhaus- 
tive ; sucn specially holy days are sometimes mentioned even 
in inscriptions and we have the mention of Govindadvadati 
in a Kalinga grant (E 1. IV) The editor of the inscription has 
given the definition of this day* which contains certain 
astronomical peculiar conjunctions. Particular positions of 
the sun and the moon and the several planets in different 
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Nakghatrfts and constellations came In for special holiness also 
and added to the number of specially holy days. It is needless 
to add that (he number of SrSddhas also inoreased. We have 
the mention of the KanySgata SrSddha in an inscription of 
Vlsaladeva of Guja.rat dated 1254 (I. A. II p. 194). 

BXTEHSrON OP PURINA LITEBATUEB. 

B'isides the rise of these sectarian Agamas and Tantras, the 
ntediteval Hindu period was characterised by the amplification 
of the PurSpa literature. The old eiehteen Puranas were again 
amplified by the addition of sectarian matter relating to the 
worship of the above mentioned five deities wliich are properly 
called Purftnic, The PurSna glorify Siva and Vishnu, Devi and 
Oanapati and prescribe various vratas in propitiation of them. 
The worship of Siva was the most popular and ten Purinas 
are devoted fo the glorification of Siva, four being devoted to 
that of Vishnu and two each of Devi and Ganapati.* Sun wor* 
ship probably lagged behind ; but the addition of tbe Bhfigavata 
PurSna in the 10th century A. D. gave great impetus to the 
worsh p of Vishnu. Different rituals and modes of worship of 
these deities oame into vogue. The several holy places in the 
whole of India in connection with famous idols of Siva, Vishpu, 
Devi, and Ganapati are emumerated and exstolled in these 
Puranas. The .Skanda Purftna describes eighty-four Siva llngas 
in India, with Puranio stories in connection with the greatness 
of each lings. The holy places belonging to Vishnu, to Devi 
and to Ganapati are mentioned with appropriate stories in other 
Purines All this literature may be assigned to the first and 
second sub-periods till in the third sub-period we find the 
Pur&pas as they are today. 

BISS OF MINOR SMB1TI8 AND PURANAA 

The needs of these changed aspects of Hinduism anfi of 
the Increase of ritual and ceremony could not be satisfied by 
the promulgation of Agamas and the extension of the eighteen 
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Purftnas. Hence minor Smrities besides the old eighteen 
conventional Smritis and new minor Puripas besides the old 
eighteen were composed probably in this or preceding sub- 
period. We have shown elsewhere that the Bhagavata must 
have been composed in the tenth century. It would be an 
interesting study to see how the minor Smritis and Purapas 
introduce new practices which came into vogue in the Hindu 
period, to see in fact to what time and place they can be 
ascribed by a consideration of their contents. The literature 
is, however, extensive and its study is a matter of great 
labour ; but it seems nearly certain that this literature arose 
about this sub-period, especially when we find the mention of 
Kalivarjas in some of the minor PurSnas and notably in the 
Aditya Pur&na. These Kalivarjas give us almost a complete 
idea as to how modern Hinduism has changed from Vedic 
religion of the Sutra period. The practices said to be prohibited 
in the Kaliyuga, as enumerated in det&il in these Purapas, arc 
really practices which had gradu<3lly ceased during the long 
period which had elapsed from the Vedic Sutras (circa 1000 
B. C.) down to the end of the mediaeval period (circa 12C0 A.D ) 
and which could be easily found from a comparison of what 
modern Hinduism allows with what the Vedic Sutras and 
even the Smritis sanction. This list gives us a complete idea 
of the changed aspect of modern Hinduism. Such tran8fo^ma^- 
tion required some sanction; the Kalivarja provisions, therefore, 
were enunciated as given in these now minor PurSpas and the 
!Nibandhak3.ras or writers of modern treatises on DharmaiAstra 
quote them as authorities from these UpapurApas. 

THE KALIVABJA8. 

A minute study of the Kalivarjas which we give In 
an Appendix will reveal to us the fact that some of these 
prohibitions came into vogue in this very sub-period, though 
some must have been introduced in older times. We have 
already shown that the prohibition of suicide by burning or 
leaping from a precipice referred to by AI-Beruni as a special 
provision must have come into vogue about 1000 A. D. For 
in the previous aub-perlod we have historical evidence of 
dowNit Hiiidua destioyiag themeelveti by burning on a pym 
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Kvimarila himself in this way is said to have put an end 
to hii life by ascending a pyre (700 A. D.) and Kumaragupta is 
also described in an inscription (Vol. I p. 97) as burning 
himself to death in a pyre of cowdung cakes. So also the 
])rohibition of marriage outside of caste or Anuloma Asavarna 
marriage clearly belongs to this sub-period, as we can be sure 
from the instance of Rajasekhara marrying a Kshatriya wife 
(cir^a 940 A D.). Again Sanyasa seems to have been prohibited 
during the Buddhist period as also Agnihotra. Both appear 
to have been resuscitated after Kumarila and Sankara ; and 
they are still practised though by a very few Brahmins only. 
They are thus contradictory provisions in the Kalivarjas on the 
sublect. Secondly, while some of the Kalivarjas are reasonable 
and clearly prompted by a sentiment of humanity, or moral 
purity such as the prohibition of cow-sacrifice (go-medha), 
horse-sacrifice (asvamedha) or human sacrifice (purushamedha), 
there are many prohibitions which can only be attributed to the 
growth of bigotry. The ideas of purity of caste increased 
so far among all castes and especially among Brahmins that 
not only marriage but food and even water was prohibited with 
any person outside the caste. Nay in some sub sections of 
Northern Brahmins such as the Kanojias, water and food from 
a stranger but of the same caste is prohibited. In South India 
even tne shadow of an untouchable is looked upon as polluting. 
In the previous sub-periods ’Brahmins could tike food from 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas and certain Sudras (Vol. II p. 18d). 
This was now prohibited by a Ealivarja text. But interdinicg 
among Brahmins and Kshatriyas or Vaisyas does not seem 
to be prohibited by any text; but the practice gradually 
ceased, probably in this sub-period owing to bigotted notions 
of caste purity. 


PROHIBITION OF RECONVERSION. 

But the greatest harm caused by such bigotted notions of 
purity of caste was the prohibition of reconversion which came 
into practice even in Al-Beruni’s days and without any 
provision in the Kalivarja texts. It seems that Al-Beruni had a 
talk with some learned Brahmin on the subject ; for he clearly 
eays that there is a penance prescribed for the purificatiour of 
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persons '‘carried away into a Moslem country as slaves and 
returning and he actually describes the penance ; but adds 
that the Brahmin remarked that such persons were never 
taken back into the caste (Sachau.Vol. II p. 163). Such was the 
state of public opinion even in Al-Beruni*s days; it is needless 
to state that in the course of thi.i sub-period and later this 
bigotted sentiment of the Hindus must have gathered strength 
and persons forcibly converted had no help but to remain in the 
religion forced upon them. ‘Once a convert always a convert ’ 
became the maxim of intolerant Hinduism and we know that 
thousands of Hindus have consequently, most often without 
their fault, become irretrievably Mahomedans and Christians. 


NOTE:— AL-BERUNFS ENUMERATION OP FASTS 
AND FESTIVALS. 

FAST DAYS. 

Al-Beruni describes Hiodu fas^ days in detail. They belong to the 
Panjab and Eatbmir* They are the same as now but there are important 
variations. He says (Vol. p. 175 Saoban) ** The 8th and 11th of the bright 
half are fast days, the 11th being si ecially sabred to VSsudeva and they 
wake all night.** The EkSdasi fast as observed even now is here properly 
described. The fast on the 8ib has practically disappeared. It was sacred 
to Devi ; among Jains it is still observed. The Bbadrapada Black Ashtami 
is described b; Al-Be uni as Jamnashtauni. This shows that his mpntbs 
are 1 Urpimanta. “The sixth day of Cbaitra is holy to the sun** a fast day not 
now observed, as sun-worship has nearly disappeared now. ^'AshSdha day 
with moon in Anuradl S was observed as a last day*’, is not well understood; 
but tho Devasayanl EkSda^i is well described. It is a fast day all over 
India now. ** The SrSvapa full moon day was holy to SoronSth.'* It is not 
a fast dry now, but in BomnSth on the sea-coast its importance must have 
been great as it is the Nsrall FUr^imS day when the south-west monsoon 
gets spent and the sea becomes calm. < Alvina 8th is holy to Bhagavatl, the 
fast Is broken when the moon rises.'* This is observed even now especially 
by women. ** The 5th BhSdrapada is holy to the sun. His rays admitted 
through windows are offered incense and fiowers*’. This must have been 
a special day of Multan the famous sun temple of which has already 
been described. The wakening of Vasndeva day in KSrtika (llth) is also 
mentioned ; its special importance when the moon is in Bevati is not 
now known. ** It is also the first of the Bbishraa FancharStra days of fast. 
Brahmins break fast on the second day.” This is also not generally known 
now. The sixth day of Fausha is a fast day in honour of the sun.” This 
is the day preceding Bathasaptami but they do dot fast now on this day. 
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••The third day of MSgbm is a fast day for women , it is called GaurltrltlyS/* 
Al Beruni mentions more TritiySs than one and AkshaitrttiyS is one of 
these as ^ili presently appear. It is remarkable that RffmanavamI fast is 
not mentioned by him. Frobably Bfima was not much worshipped in the 
PanJab and perhaps this is so eren now. 

FESTIVALS. 

We go on to describe the festival days mentioned by Al-Beruni (ohap. 
LXXVI). “The sec ofid of Cbaitra is a great festival day in Kashmir 
in honour of victory of its king ovf r the Turks/* Th s probably refers to 
the vio ory of LalitSditya the conqueror of Hindustan over the Tu ks 
d« scribed in Vol. I (p. 211) as a memorable one “since this was a 
singular exploit of LalitSditya deserving a prominent record in this history 
of Medimval India/* “ The llth of Chaitra '^^as the Hindola festival of 
Vftsudeva and 15th of Chaitra was festival for women called Vas>)nta festival. 
Both there are not known to us. The 3rd of VaisSkha was Gaurl TritlyS, 
** On the 10th of Vaisakha Brahmins go out at the king*8 command and 
sacrifice for four days/* This is a thing unknown to us and it is a festival 
whtch we have not been ab!e to trace in Hindu treatises. The vernal 
equinox fe. tival is peculiar to the Panjab and still observed there, being 
called Vai^fikhi. “Jyeshtha Sudiha 15 is* a festival day for women." 
** All AshSdha days are festival days and on SSvana 15 aims are given to 
Brahmirs.'* “On Alvina MabSoavaroi sugarcane Juioe is poured for 
BbavSnl and kids are also killed/* **The 15th of Alvina is dedicated to 
animals and they wrestle with one ano her. " The BbSdrai ada Pitri- 
paksha is also mentioned, especial'y the dav when the moon is in Magha. ** 
(This should have been called Alvina Vadya according to PQrhimanta 
months). “The Srd Bbadrapada is observed by women who grow seeds in 
baskets and worship Dev! at night." The Isi of Kartika is Diwali day 
when Baliraja is liberated for one day by Lakshmi". **Tbe 3rd of MBrga- 
iiirfeha is a festival day for wimen. The Srd of Mag^^a is a sacred day to 
women and is a festival day for them ; women bttbe in cold water ibe whole 
m'mtb." “ The full moon day of Faigun is the Dola feast for women ; they 
make fires in villages." “^The 16th of Faigun they call Sivaratri day and 
worship Mabadeva and remain awake the whole night. " This is c, correct 
description of Sivaratri except fjt the number, which ought ;o bo ]4ih« 

" In Multan there is a special festival of the sun and it is called 8imba« 
parly atra/* We recognise in the above many festivals which are still 
observed which therefore are certainly as old as Al-Beruui (1030 A. D.). 



CHAPTER V. 


POLITICAL CONDITION. 

As described in Vol. II (p. 228) at the end of the 10th 
century India was divided, from Kabul to Kamrup and from 
Kashmir to Kum^rl, into several kingdoms, some large and some 
small which were ruled by despotic Hindu kings most of these 
being RHjputs. These kingdoms were so to speak, limited 
monarchies; for according to the modern theory of politics in the 
west, the sovereign Pas an unlimited power to legislate and a 
limited monarchy means estate where the monarch's power to 
promulgate laws is limited by the power of parliament or 
popular assembly to legislate. In India, as explained in Vol. II 
(p,225), the kings or even the people had no right to promulgate 
new laws or to alter or abrograte existing ones, all the 
necessary laws having been in the beginning gives by the 
creator to Manu the first king to guide him in the government 
of the people. This divine Smriti-msde law was followed In 
the different kingdoms of India and this set a limit to the 
despotic power of kings by preventing despotic adpinistration 
becoming doubly oppressive by the addition of despotic legisla- 
tion. The several despotic kingdoms in India, thus, were really 
limited monarchies in this sub-period and were, therefore, 
generally well-governed and happy. 

The difference again, as noted in Vol. II (p. 226), in soil 
climate, and nature of land and the language of the people and 
their provincial peculiarities made the existence of different 
kingdoms in the country, a normal and perhaps a necessary 
condition. And the kingdoms arising in this sub-period 
correspond almost exactly to the different divisions of India 
according to these circumstances. Thus Kashmir, U. P., Ekj- 
putana, Gujarat, Konkan, Malwa, Bundelkhand, C. P., Bengal, 
Telangapa, Dravida, Kerala, KarnStak and Mah&r&shtra 
were distinct kingdoms with territories naturally distinct 
throughout this sub-period. The only factor which was 
favourable for the evolving of an empire combining all these 
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kisgdoms was the unity of race, religion and ancient tradition. 
But as in Mediseval Europe under the Holy Roman Empire, so 
in Mediseval Hindu India, the kingdoms did not coalesce into 
one empire for exactly the same reasons as in Europe. The 
idea of an Indian empire was, however, constantly before Indian 
kings, an idea which did not involve the destruction of sub- 
ordinate kingdoms but only their subjugation or nominal 
acknowledgement of the imperial master, the Samrat or 
Chakravartin as he was called. And all the wars among Hindu 
kings were usually waged with the object of establishing the 
imperial status. For imperial status was not considered as 
descending hereditarily from father to son but was considered to 
depend on actual power; and every ambitious and resourceful 
monarch in the different kingdoms might aspire to imperial 
honour and attain it by Dig vi jay a. Rajasekhara makes a curi- 
ous distinction between a Samrat and a Chakravartin and 
states that he who conquers Bharatavarsha from the southern 
sea is called a Samrat while he who conquers the country 
from Kumfirlpura to Bindusara, beyond the Himalayas, a 
distance of one thousand yojanas is called a Chakravartin. 
The obvious difference is that Kashmir and Nepal are to te 
further conquered by a Chakravartin in the north and the Chola- 
Pandyas in the south. We, however, find in this sub-period 
several kings of much smaller importance calling themselves 
Chakravartin. Thus a Silahara king of the 12th century callc^d 
himself Konkana-Chakravartin* or emperor of Kcnkan only ; 
and Lakshmanasena called himself (Pro. Ben. 

V p. 467). It is not unusual for high names coming down 
slowly in significance like the title MahSrajadhirSja taken in 
inscripjaons by many minor kings. But the title Chakravartin 
was well deserved by Bhoja of Malwa (1000-1040) whose word 
was respected even in Kashmir. Asoka and Samudragupta in 
ancient Indian history and LalitSditya in mediaeval history 
were indeed Chakravartins according to the defin^'tion of 
R8.ja6ekhara and in modern historty Aurangjeb. However in 
this sub-period, Cbola, Chftlukya, G&hadav&la and Pftla king- 
doms were ordinary empires or SSmrajyas, as there were many 
feudatory princes under subjection to each of them. 

We have already commented j(p. 325) on the baneful effects 
of this struggle of ambitious Hindu kings to attain imperial 
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honour. Empire did not in Hindu political philosophy mean 
the annexation of minor kingdoms like the Mogul or British 
empire. Bhoja or Karna were Chakravartins without destroying 
conquered kingdoms and thus increasing their own territory or 
resources. This rivalry for imperial honour thus weakened 
the contending powers without strengthening the conqueror. 
VigraharSja of Ajmer, however, seems to have annexed the 
conquered kingdom of Delhi, probably because AnangapSla had 
no son and consequently his power became equal to that pf 
the GshadavSlas of Kanauj and the rivalry between the CSiau- 
hans and Rathods went on to the days of Prithvir&j and 
Jaichand whose deadly animosity weakened them both and con- 
sequently led to their destruction by a third power. 

The different kingdoms subsisting at the end of the last 
sub-period continued to thrive during this sub-period also with 
some notable exceptions. Most notable of these was the Panjab 
which fell at the beginning of this sub-period, as we have already 
seen, before Mahmud of Ghazni and was lost to Hindu India. 
We have discussed the causes of the fall of the Panjab elsewhere ; 
but we may note here again one important cause viz. the 
absence of a strong and sufficient standing army. This was a 
feature of almost all the mediaeval Hindu kingdoms on which 
we have commented in Vol. II (p. 223). Hindu armies, as the 
Arab writer Sulaiman has testified, consisted chiefly of levies 
and auxiliary forces of the Sftmantas, paid by them from the 
revenues of the districts assigned to them. The Imperial 
PratihSras of Eanauj in the last sub-period maintained a strong 
standing army but it appears that, like the Peshwas in later 
Indian history, the Pratiharas of Eanauj latterly neglected to 
maintain an efficient Huzur force and R&jyapSla consequently 
was compelled to submit to the Turks. U. P. was saved, however# 
from being finally subjugated by Ghazni for two reasons, 1st, the 
incompetence of the successors of Mahmud and secondly, the 
conquest of the Eanauj kingdom by G&hadavftlas. Their kings 
down to Govindachandra appear to have maintained a strong 
standing army consisting of foot, horse and elephant and as 
stated in an inscription already noted (p. 212), Govindachandra 
compelledcthe Hammira to consent to a treaty recognising the 
57 
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inviolibility of his frontier. The FratihSras hereafter disap* 
peared as a ruling independent clan. 

The other ruling clans which disappeared at the beginning 
of this sub-period were the Rashtrakutas of the Deccan and the 
Chftvadas of Oujacat. In both countries, new strong ruling 
clans were substituted which re-established the power of MahS* 
rSshtra and Gujarat. In Bengal, the P§la power declined in 
this sub-period and a new power arose viz. that of the Senas 
and divided rule in Bengal with the PAlas, while in Dravida, 
the Chola power became ascendant and attempted a Digvijaya 
extending as far as the Ganges and even the Himalayas. Soon 
however, the Eastern Gangas established again a separate 
kingdom in Ealinga or Telangana and confined the Cholas to 
the Tamil or Dravida land. Thus practically the several 
divisions of India marked by distinct peculiarities of language, 
olimate and soil were under distinct ruling families in this 
sub-period also and formed disinct kingdoms- Why these 
kingdoms, large enough as they were compared with the small 
kingdoms of Mediaeval or even modem Europe, did not deve- 
lop into strong countries or nations is the problem which a 
historian of Mediaeval Hindu India has- to solve. Small 
Christian kingdoms of Europe could withstand the onslaught 
of Araiks and Turks and preserve their independence while 
Hindu kingdoms in India, large though they were, finally 
fell before the Turks and Afghans at the end of this 
sub-period. 

The reason appears to be, as shown elsewhere, that these 
different Hindu kingdoms did not develop the sentiment of 
nationality under the influence of which even small states in 
Europe like Holland or Belgium, Hungary or Poland, have 
preserved their independence against the onslaught of Ger- 
many or Turkey for hundreds of years. There was a modicum 
of the sentiment of nationality no doubt in the Hindu states 
in' the last sub-period, but even that disappeared in this sub- 
period “for reasons which we have to elucidate in this volume" 
(See Vol. II p. 227). The chief cause lies in our view in the 
solidifioation^'of caste which took place in this sub-period as 
Already described. 
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Various causes such as the growing ideas of purity of race 
and the adoption of vegetarian food by many communities 
under the revived influence of the doctrine of Ahims& in this 
sub-period led each caste and sub-section of oaste to isolate 
itself in food and marriage. The Hindu society consequently 
split up into hundreds of self-contained communities and thus 
lost its solidarity. The feeling of self-interest in the indepen- 
dence of the country as a whole was gone. Intermixture of 
blood by marriage in the previous sub-section kept up the 
idea of unity and interdining added its unifying quota of 
influence. Under the revived religious fervour of orthodox 
Hinduism again, it came to be considered that it was the duty 
and the privilege of the Kshatriya alone to rule. Indeed it is 
remarkable that all the different ruling families in India in 


this sub-period were Kshatriyas or claimed to be Kshatriyas. 
These ruling families, especially the Rajputs, formed them- 
selves into a closed group under the same influence of oaste 
solidification ; and lost touch not only with the other varnas 
but also with the agricultural Kshatriyas. The political 


apathy of the people became, therefore, phenomenal. It was 
believed that the kingdoms belonged to the kings as their 
private property and if the Rajput kings lost their pjroper ty , the 
people had only to transfer their allegiance to the next owner, 
whoever that may be. The rights of kings were to be defended 
by the ruling clan whose privilege it was to rule. The peoples 
duty was to obey any king whom God chose by giving him 
success in battle. The feeling of nationality thus completely 
died ; and even among Rajputs, neither patriotism nor nation- 
ality remained but only the sentiment of loyalty. The Raj- 
puts forgot that it was their duty to preserve the independence 
of the people of the kingdom. The only sentiment that re- 
mained or was appealed to in the Rajput soldier, was t^t of 
loyalty or service of the master who paid him; and as shown 
elsewhere, the Rajput soldiers wefe ready to ^ 

their Mahomedan king and master when the rule of Ghaz^ 
vide Mahomedan kings was substituted for that of the Shahi 
Hindu kings of Kabul. It is. therefoie. no ^ 

Hindu kingdoms of this sub-period were weak 
national resistance was offered when the Rajput armies o< 
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PrithvIrSi and Jaiohand were defeated in single battles and 
these two heroic kings were killed in the contest. 

It is a pity that the keen intellect of the Hindus did not 
find out the true essentials of a state and did not evolve its 
true theory. But this is not to be wondered, as even in the 
west, the paternal theory of kingship was in the ascendancy so 
late as the eighteenth century. In India the same theory 
is propounded in its law treatises. It must be said, however, to 
the credit of Hindu kings, generally as of this period, that they 
always carried this parental idea into real practice and rarely 
oppressed their subjects by acts of wanton cruelty. The 
legend of the herb of longevity given by Ufi in his Jamiyat-ul- 
Hikayat (E. 11. p. 174) is interesting in this connection and 
shows how Indian kings, in comparison with Mahomedan 
kings, were less oppressive and believed that tyrannical kings 
had their lives shortened by the curses of their oppressed 
subjects. Whatever the value of this story, it may be believed 
that the inspiring example of Rama, the ideal king of Ancient 
India was always before the Hindu kings and we rarely meet 
with mention of tyrannical kings in raediieval records except 
perhaps in the history of Kashmir. The expenses again of Hindu 
states were very limited. The absence of standing armies 
and of foreign bureaucracies explains the inexpensiveness of 
mediaeval Hindu kingdoms and the generally less cruel Hindu 
temperament made even despotic kingdoms of mediaeval Hindu 
India well-governed and happy. They in fact secured internal 
and external peace with the minimum of taxation. It may 
seem paradoxical but it is nevertheless true that a despotic 
Hindu king in mediaeval times l^as less expensive than a 
modern foreign bureaucracy. As we shall presently see, civil 
and military rule in mediaeval Hindu kingdoms was much less 
costly than modern British or Mogul rule. Lastly, the Hindu 
kings had no legislative power and could not enact new laws 
or amend old ones or impose new taxes. Their zulum where it 
did exist was always personal. The common people were content 
to live under such limited monarchies and never consequently 
worked to obtain political power through popular assemblies 
as in the west. Moreover, popular assemblies also, according 
to the religious belief of the Hindusy had no power to enact new 
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laws or to alter or abrogate old ones. Even civil law and the law 
of ofiFenoes and punishmei>ts together with even the nature 
and amount of taxation was laid down by the Smritis. Hence the 
need of peoples* assemblies was never felt in Hindu kingdoms. 
The absence, however, of such institutions, coupled with the 
wrong theory of state wherein the king was looked upon as 
the owner of the kingdom and not the people, led to one baneful 
result viz. weakness of the sentiment of nationality which, 
completely dying in this sub-period, the Hindu kingdoms of 
India were easily destroyed. 

The king was thus not assisted in the administration of the 
country, by any popular assembly or constitutional ministers, 
but by ministers appointed by him and holding office during 
his pleasure. How many these were and what were their 
functions, it would be interesting to find out, not from Niki- 
sastras (books on polity) whose dates of compositions are yet 
unsettled, but from inscriptions recorded in this sub-period. 
And curiously, inscriptions usually recording grants of inam 
villages do contain the names of all the ministers as well as 
local and provincial oflScers. This list is generally most detailed 
in Bengal inscriptions and we find the follbwing ministers 
mentioned therein : 1 Rajamatya 2 Purohita 3 Mahadharmi- 
dhyaksha, 4 Mahasandhivigrahika 5 Mahasenapati 6 Maha- 
mudradhikrita (Great Keeper of the Seal) 7 Mahakshapatalika, 
8 Mahapratihara 9 Mahabhogika and 10 Mahapllupati (E. I. 
XIV p. 159).* The word Maha attached to these names showed 
that there were officers subordinate to them while they personally 
waited upon the king and were the head of their departments. 
(This word Maha was first added to these names by a Kashmir 
king Vol. I p. 209). Besides these there were the chief queen, the 
chief prince (heir apparent) and subordinate kings who are also 
mentioned in inscriptions ; but these were probably not always 
consulted though the land grants required to be brought to their 
notice also. In Gahadavala grants we have mention of the fol- 
lowing officers : 1 Mantri 2 Purohita 3 Pratihara 4 Senadhipati 


• In MtdanapaU's ^ranl U. B. LXIX p. rvc have besidea 1,<. ®.7,8, Maba&a* 
t&antft, and Mahakumaiimatya i. e. the irut tardar and the ireat mlnlitcr tor prinoat. 
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5 Bhftndftgftrika and 6 Akshapatalika, besides 7 the Physician, 
8 the Astrologer and 9 the Master of the Household ( Antahpurika). 
The Duta is mentioned also and the queen and the Yuvaiaja or 
heir apparent (Govindachandra^s inscriptions L A. XVIII p. 15 
and E. I. IV p. 101). In a Chedi inscription of Karna are 
mentioned : 1 The great queen 2 The great prince 3 Mahamantrl 
4 Mahft^Sandhivigrahika 5 Maham§tya 6 MahS-DharmS. 
dhikaranika 7 Mahapratih§.rl 8 Mahakshapatalika 9 Mah&* 
bhftndfigarika 10 Mahasamanta 11 Mahapramattakarl and 
12 MahaSvasadhanika (E. 1. XI p. 41). Unfortunately we 
have no mention of court officers in grants of the ParamSra, 
Chandella and southern Chalukya kings. But as already stated 
(p. 247 ) Thana Sil&hara grants not only contain the mention, but 
also the consent-signatures, of 1 Mahamatya, 2 Mahasandhi- 
vigrahika, 3 Srikarana and two Bhandhagarikas. The Bhadan 
plates (E. 1. XII p. 251) in addition to these, mention 1 Rajapu- 
tra 2 Mantrl 3 Purohita and 4 Amatya. The chief minister is 
further described as ‘bearing the burden of the care of the 
whole state/ From these descriptions not differing much from 
one another in the several states, we will try to find out what 
and how many ministers assisted the kings in this sub-period 
of mediaeval Hindu history. 

The chief queen and the chief prince a:? also the physician, 
the astrologer and the Purohita or religious preceptor were 
persons of importance in every kingdom ; but they were not 
ministers. The prime minister there was, but he was called 
Mantrin in some and Mahamatya in others. The word Mantrin 
means counsellor and Amfitya means a constant attendant. 
The foreign minister or MahasSndhivigrika is there, as* also 
the chief revenue minister called Mahakshapatalika, *a word 
substitued in Thana by Srikarana or master of land register. 
The finances and treasury were under the BhUndUgarlka. The 
commander-in-chief was also there. In Bengal there was in 
addition the chief officer for elephants, the elephant arm in 
Bengal being maintained at great strength (in fact the kings of 
Bengal were called Gajapatis) and in other states there was 
the chief cavalry officer. It is curious to find no mention of 
the Chief Justice or chief judicial officer. Probably the king 
himaelf decided such oases as came to the highest court with 
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the help of all these officers and assessors, as we will show 
later. The king was not bound to consult his ministers though 
he usually did so. In Thana, however, it seems that not only 
was he bound to consult them but that the signatures of consent 
of his five ministers were necessary for the validity of land 
grants and presumably of other state orders. This was a 
practice peculiar to the Sllahara kingdom of Thana. It shows 
the advanced nature of its administration, involving the doc- 
trine of the reponsibility of ministers. Or perhaps it may be 
that Thana being originally subordinate to the Rashtrakutas, 
important ministers were appointed from the imperial court and 
their consent was considered necessary to every important act 
and the practice continued even after the Silahftras became 
independent. This system, however, of mediaeval ministry* 
together with ministers* names entirely disappeared in Mahome- 
dan times, so much so that when Hindu rule was revived under 
Shivaji, we have different names and functions assigned to 
ministers as we proceed to show in a note. 

NOTE— SHIVAJI'S ASHTAPRADHlNA. 

One would expect to find the names of ministers in Hindu kingdoms 
of the 12th century used in the constitution of ministry created by Shivaji 
when be resuscitated Hindu kingship in the 17th century. But it seems that 
the Mahomedans of both Northern and Southern India had so completely 
changed the whole system of administration that nothing remained of 
the medimval system or nomenclature. This speaks highly of the inde- 
pendence and originality of the Mahomedan administrators. For eren 
the British administration retains some names and features of the 
preceding Mahomedan or Maratha administration. How the names and 
funotioiis of Shivaji’s ministers difier from those of ministers in mediaeval 
Hindu India will appear from the following. Shivaji*s Ash^pradhSna 
or eight ministers were: 1 the Peshwa or prime minister, head of both civil 
and military administration 2 SenSpati 3 AmStya 4 Saohiva 5 Man- 
tri 6 Sumanta 7 Panditarao and 8 NySySdhl^a. AmStya was revenue 
minister and Sumanta was foreign minister while Saohiva was privy seal 
or record keeper and Mantri was Private Secretary (RSnade’s Rise of 
Maratha Power p. 126). The name of the chief minister Peshwa was taken 
from the Mahomedans as people had been so completely accastomed to it 
that even Shivaji could not change the name and thought it fit to retain 
it. But the Mahomedaus who succeeded Mediseeval Hindu kings never 
thought it necessary to retain any old names. Perhaps Shivaji considered 
it necessary to show to the people that be was as independent and power- 
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ful af tht Bijapur Sultan and had his own Peahwa« The other names 
of ministers introduced by the Mahomedans such as Mujumdar, Surnia, 
Sabnis, Dabir ftc. were changed and new Sanskrit names were assigned and 
associated with some different funcdons. Mr. Shejvalkar in his paper pub* 
Ushed in the Quarterly of ItihSsa Sanshodhaka Mandala, Poona (July- 
Oct. 1923) has the credit of pointing out that the names of the eight 
ministers were taken by Shivaji from SukranitisSra with one or two 
exceptions)* viz. 1 Sumantra. 2 Pandita 3 Mantrl 4 PradhSna 5 Sachiva 
6 AmStya 7 PrSdvivaka and 8 Pratinidhi. The SenSpati was properly 
put in place of Pratinidhi; but the functions of others were changed from 
those given by Sukranitisara. Thus “Sumantra was finance minister, 
but with Shiva ji he became foreign minister. Amatya was land minister 
but with Shivaji he became finance minister. Mantrl was foreign minister, 
but he became household officer. Sachiva was war minister but he became 
Privy Seal*" (Shejvalkar). These details are perhaps not quite correct. 
It is ‘clear that these names and offices are quite distinct from the names 
and offices mentioned in mediseval inscriptions. Even the SukranitisSra 
does not give the names and functions which were in rogue in the 12th 
ce/ntury A. D. and we are led to surmise that the NitiiSra is a work written 
in Mahomedan times. Pandita is a new name entirely though the function 
was the same as that of the old DarmSdhyaksha of mediseval times. 
PrSdvivBka is a name not retained by Shivaji but it was changed into 
NySySdhl^a a name not found in mediaeval times or even in Smpitis. The 
Akshapatalika, the SSndhivigrahika and the BhSndSgSrika are names 
forgotten in the days of the NTtisSra. AmStya has a new meaning and 
function assigned, while Sachiva is entirely a new name and is assigned a 
function for which strangely enough there was no distinct provision in 
mediseval times. Thus the whole system of court administration was 
forgotten in later times. How local administration also underwent change 
of nomenclature will be seen from the next chapter. 


* q^kcft Wt i ^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ADMINISTRATION. 

The natuTo of civil and military administration in all 
countries was practically the same, though slight variations 
existed. Its system has been well described in the Smritis as 
also in the different NTitiaastras and since the discovery of the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya, we have got now a complete idea of how 
administration was carried on in so ancient a time as the days 
of Chandragiipta Maurya (300 B. 0.). The same system of 
administration with important changes continued through tne 
medimval Hindu period treated of in these volumes. We have 
already describjd the system in our first volume as it existed in 
the first sub- period (600-800 A. D.) and in the second volume 
as it obtained in the second sub-period ( 800-1000 ), We will 
here describe the system of administration which obtained in 
this sub-period (1000-1200 A. D.) and which, though practically 
the same as before, discovers several varations. Unfortunately 
Al-Bcruni does not assist us on this subject as bis treatise on 
India does not speak of the nature of civil and military admi- 
nistration in the Hindu kingdoms of his time. But the detailed 
deeds of grant of inam villages issued in this sub-period supply 
us as before with interesting information on the subject and 
we proceed to give the details of administration as they appear 
from these grants. It is strange to find, as we shall show later 
on, that this system of administration of medisoval Hindu king- 
doms entirely disappeared in Mahomedan times; and we find 
no trace of it in the revival of Hindu rule under the Marathas. 

THE EXECUTIVE. 

India remained divided, as stated before, into several 
kingdoms large and small, their number being given as fifty- 
nine in the Yewur inscription of the Chalukyas of the Deccan 
(1. A. VIII p. 18); probably this number is preserved in the 
number fifty-six of the Marathi poets of later days. The larger 
kingdoms such as those of Qahadavalas, PSlas, Chalukyas and 
Cholas included several minor kingdoms which were feudatory; 
58 
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but these practically wielded independent power and must 
have been counted in the traditional number 59, The head of 
the executive in each kingdom w'as of course the king who was 
always a Kshatriya or Rajput and kingship descended here- 
ditarily. The most important branch of administration in 
a modern state viz: — legislature^ was absent in mediaeval 
Hindu kingdoms and the king was thus only the highest 
executive and judicial authority in the country as also the 
source of all honour and greatness. 

The chief queen or Pattamahishi* and the chief prince or 
Yuvaraja were important personages next to the king and 
appear to have had some executive powers in the state. They 
of course acted for the king in his absence or during his illness 
as has been seen in some Qahadavala grants issued by them 
in Madanapala*s name ( p. 214 ). From ancient times ( vide 
RSmayana ) the Yuvaraja was appointed with great ceremony 
and a GahadavSla inscription mentions the appointment of 
Jaichand as Yuvaraja (E. I. IV p. 123). In some southern 
inscriptions, the name of the Yuvaraja, usually a brother, is 
joined in inscriptions. What the exact limit of his authority 
was cannot be determined. We have in the last chapter described 
the king’s ministers with their duties and designations. 

Proceeding to describe first the revenue administration of 
the Hindu kingdoms, we find each kingdom divided into what 
are now called Districts and Tahsils or Talukas. The Sanskrit 
words for these are sometimes different. In the north a district 
was called Bhukti while in Malwa and Deccan it was called 
Mandala and Rashtra respectively. But in the South we find 
no names used but the number of villages mentioned signified 
the district as well as the taluka. Even the Konkan kingdom 
is described as Puri-Konkan fourteen hundred. The districts or 
divisions were often very large and their limits sometimes 
changed. Thus the Karah&taka 12000 in Chalukya days included 
even Poona which is a very old town as a grant recently edited 
(E. I. XII) by Stein Konow shows. The mode of describing 
a portion of a taluka by the number of villages it contained 
is to be seen even in the north as shown later on. The 


* So called from Patta or golden band bound round tbe head of the queen who parti- 
cipnttd in the ceremonF of coronation of the king. 
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Tahsil or Taluka was usually called Vishaya and its boun- 
daries rarely varied. The word PattalS, a new word used in 
this period is, however, constantly found in U. H. (GShadavala) 
grants. Its meaning or modern equivalent cannot be ascertained. 
These Gahadavala grants do not often mention the district 
but simply mention the Pattala w'bich was really quite 
sufficient. In Sena grants in Bengal we have both Bhukti and 
Mandala mentioned, and in Pala grants we have Bhukti, 
Vishaya and Mandala mentioned, Mandala being subordi- 
nate to Vishaya. In a Malwa record we have Mandala and 
Prati-Jagaranaka (a new word) while within it a smaller 
division is mentioned as the 48 of Vodasira (see Appendix). 
The town and the village was the last unit, except in Bengal, 
and there is no mention of a smaller division than these. 


The authorities entrusted with the administration of these 
several denominations were the Rajasthaniya (viceroy) for the 
Bhukti or province, the Rashtrapati for the district mentioned 
only in southern India grants, the Vishayapati or Tahsildar 
mentioned in almost all provinces and the village officer 
called Pattakila in Malwa only. In grants from northern 
India the inhabitants generally of the village granted as also of 
the adjoining villages are addressed and they ^re always 
described as consisting of Brahmins and others, the latter 
described further in detail as Kutumbi (from which the 
Marathi word Kulambi is derived, meLming the settled family- 
man agriculturist), Kayastha, Duta, Vaidya and Mahattara 
(Patel probably) down to the “ Meda and Chandala ” ^ide an 
inscription of Paramardin (Appendix) ; often they are described 
simply as Janapada. These named persons seem to have some 
duty, w’th some income assigned to them, in the village. 
There are besides many district officers mentioned such as 
Saulkika, Qaulmika and Tarika i. e. officer for customs duty, 
officer of gulma which very probably was a Police Thana and 
officer for navigation. In TJ. P. and Bengal much traffic, both 
passenger and goods, was carried on by rivers and this was 
under a special officer. In Southern India, in p aces w ere 
rivers were crossed, there was a small tax to be paid to the state 
as also a fee to the navikas or boatsmen ; these were also under 
an officer. There were separate Adhyakshas or superintendents 
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AS they were called for state forests, as also for royal gosalas or 
cattle-breeding operations. FinaUy operatives or servants in 
employ under all these civil officers were called Chatas, the 
employees in the army being called Bhatas. All these persons or 
public servants required to kno w of inam grants of villages 
as they had their duties to perform in connection with them. 
For instance inam villages are in all grants declared as free of 
the entry of Chatras atid Bhatas. No civil or military servant 
could enter them to purchase provisions or exact labour. 

The head of the village was called Pattakila as stated 
above in Malwa records and Grarnapati in Galmdavala records 
and Graniakuta or chief of the village in Gujarat and southern 
India records, the word Gramakuta still surviving in the form 
of Qamot in Gujarat, Malwa, and Konkan. village was 

self-contained. It had its guard, its messenger, its doctor 
and its astronomer, also its scavenger and executioner or Meda 
and Chandala. 

The details of the rights given to oonees in the villages 
are explicit and are very interesting, showing that in non-inam 
villages such rights belonged to the state or the villagers 
themselves. In U. P. grants under the Gahadavalas, the right to 
the iron and salt found in the village was very important. Iron 
and steel were necessary for carpenters and soldiers while the 
sea being distant and means of conveyance difficult, salt was 
a precious thing in U. P. and the inamdar was entitled to all 
the salt that could be produced from saltish wells in the 
village. Very probably as stated in Vol. I, salt was taxed by the 
state and there was a special officer who superintended the 
income from salt tax. The ditches and the unculturabb land, 
garta and ushara, were also valuable and belonged to the donee 
in khalsa villages ; such land belonged to the state or the vil- 
lagers conjointly. The details of things granted in inam villages 
are interesting and discover the nature of revenue administra- 
tion in these mediaeval kingdoms. Thus in Gahadavala grants 
the detailed list of items granted are water, land, waste-land, 
stones, hills, river, forest patches, mango and madhuka (Mahua) 
trees, iron, salt sources, “whatever is above and below*' 
The mango and Mahua trees - were important trees in U. P. 
and unless specially owned, they belonged to the state in 
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khalsa villages. So also were stone quarries and iron mines 
and salt wells, hills and forest patches** Birt with legard 
to the last we have further to remember that there were 
certain portions of state forests which were open to the 
villagers for cutting firewood (see Vol. I p. 135) The further 
description in almost all grant deeds that the village is granted 
upto ( including ) Trinayuti and Gochara which may be 
translated as grass meadow and cow-grazing-land, shows that 
every village had its pasture and cow-grazing-land and hence 
the supply of cow’s milk and of bullocks for ploughs was always 
assured. Grass meadows and cow-grazing-lands to which the 
cattle of the village had free access, are apparently not now 
reserved in villages. A grant of Paramardin dated ]166 
(Appendix) mentions even sugarcane, cotton and sana (jute) 
plants along with mango and Madhuka trees. Apparently these 
were important products in Bundelkhand and are, therefore, 
specially mentioned. It does not, however, mean that in khalsa 
villages government bad any rights in them. 

Turning now to the taxes levied in villages we find these 
mentioned in detail also as they were to be paid to the inamdar 
of the village. It is curious to note that the word Udranga 
which was in common use in the first period (Vol. I p. 132) is 
nowhere used now (except in a grant in Thana E. E III p. 267). 
The expression generally used is Bhaga-Rhoga-Kara-Hiranya 
which to our view refers to the usual portion of land produce in 
kind (1/6 of the land produce)! and to the tax in money on profits 
of trade and manufacture (1/50 of profits) mentioned from ancient 
times in the Mahabharata and the Smritis. It, however, appears 
that in the kingdom of Kanauj under the later Pratiharas 
several minor taxes were imposed in addition, many of which 
it is diflScult to make out. The list is as follows : 1 Kutaka 
2 Dasabandha 3 Vinsatyaprastha 4 Akshapatalikaprastha, 
5 Pratiharaprastha 6 Akara 7 Turushkadanda and 8 Varava- 
jjhe (Basahi grant I. A. XIV p. 103). There are other taxes 
mentioned in other Gnhadavala inam grants such as Eumara- 

• In plain Bengal there was not much forest and the small brushwood trees thns 
were important. These are specially mentioned in the word ' Zhata and Vitapa 
included* The word Zhata ts Zhada of modern ▼crnacnlars. 

t Thie included on doubt other prodncte beaidee com such as flower, Tetetable etc 
detailed in Vol. Ip. in. 
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pjadiyanaka ( L A, XVIII p. 15) and Pravanikara (E. L IV p. 109, 
123). E. [. IX (p. 102) also adds the word “the permanent and 
temporary taxes such as Kumarai^adiyanaka”. This indicates 
that the revenue administration under the declining Prati- 
h&ras became somewhat oppressive and the system continued 
even under the Gahadavalas, Turushkadanda, of course, as 
already explained, 'was imposed for paying tribute to the Turks ; 
but perhaps this was taken as a precedent for imposing other 
minor tares, a prastha or handful for the Akshapatalika or 
revenue minister, another for Pratihara or chamberlain, and 
80 on. The tenth and the twentieth imposed, for what persons 
or purposes is not clear, remind one of the chowth and the 
tenth part (Sardeshmukhi) of the Marathas levied from Mogul 
dominions. All these were paid in kind. 

The money tax on sale and purchase and on profits on 
manufactured goods was taken at the Mandapika or toll house 
in every town and probably the bazar 1 n every village- A nd here 
also besides the government tax of 1/50, minor taxes were im- 
posed for charitable purposes, and possibly for the benefit of 
certain persons. An interesting description of these taxes is 
found in an inscription in Xathiawar <Bhav. In. p. 1}7) : “In 
the Mangalapura (Mangrol) MandapikS, on every cart loaded 
with corn 4 Karshapanas and on every abs load 1/2, on every 
oamei'load of betel leaves 1, on a cartload of such leaves,! &c.‘*' 
borne contribution was also made from the state dally income 
in the Mandapika. Many of these details are not well 
understbod now, but it is certain that the money tax was 
called Sulka and was levied at the toll house. 

Passing on to describe the revenue officers, we have the old 
name Vishayapati for the Tahsil officer in almost all grants. 
The R&shtrapati is mentioned as the District officer in Deccan 
grants while in Bengal grants he may be indicated by the 
Rftjasthanlya. The Gahadav&la grants strangely enough do 
not mention these officers though for the Pattalft there must 
have been a chief officer. In Malwa we have the name Man- 
daloi still surviving which is the Prakrit form of Mandalapati. 
Thus generally there was a revenues officer with name ending 

• Tbtrt U 1 K.to bt paid on eTciv Dyuta or 
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in pati. He was probably not hereditary but removable at the 
will of the king or the chief evoniie minister. It is worthy of 
notice that the names Deshmukh and Deshpande which were 
in use in the Deccan even in Mahomedan times and are still 
in use there, are not found in inscriptions of this period. Though 
til ey are Sanskrit and not Mahomedan names, they from this 
appear to have come into use in Mahomedan times. Further 
there is no officer corresponding to Deshpande who kept the 
record of the District in the mediaeval inscriptions. Record 
certainly was kept in tbo village as the village record 
keeper named Karanika is often mentioned in inscriptions. 
We have already shown in Vol. T (p. 130) that Akshapatala, 
according to Kautiiya’s Arathasastra was revenue record hcuse 
and Akshapatalika was the h -ad of the office in the village ; a 
word which probably was shortened and changed into Patta- 
kila of Malwa inscriptions. It is the origin of the modern word 
Patel or Patil. The head of the village is called in inscriptions of 
other kingdoms, gramapati (J. B. LXIX p. 71) or gramaki'ita or 
simply Mahattara (the modern form of which is Mhatre in Kon- 
kan). The Patel was assisted in the village administration by 
the Karanika (keeper of register of tenants), a word which sur- 
vives to this day as Karnika of Konkan, KulakarnI of the 
Deccan and Karanam of South India and called Kayastha in 
Northern India, see Parm.ardideva’s inscription (E. 1. IV p.k 
The other village servants mentioned in it are 1 Duta or 
messenger, 2 physician and 3 Mahattara (Patel) down to 
4 Meda and 5 Chandala. Among villagers there were 
Brahmins also who are usually particularly mentioned as in 
Paramara insc. (I A. XVI p. 204) which simply addresses itself 
to ‘Vaishayika or Tahsil officers, the Pattakila and the country 
people (Janapada) Brahmins and other than Brahmins.’ For 
towns or Pattana there were special officers (E. L IV p. 101). 
These village and town officers must have been hereditary 
as at present. 

Land was measured (Vol. I p. 133) and Nivartana (acre) 
is a word usually used. But sometimes the extent of the 
land granted free is given as cultivable with so many 
ploughs (I. A. XVIII p. 15). The Naihatti grant of BallSlasena 
(E. I. XIV p. 159) gives not only in very; great detail and 
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precisiun the hounJaries of the village granted (whicli are 
unintelligible but which detail Ine nature of land record) 
but gives the whole area of the village in number of Unmana 
or measures ( not properly understandable ), as also total 
produce (again not understandable) and the income in money. 
This is, strangely enough, very small being 500 old Kapardikas. 
If Kapardika means one fourth of an anna, this means an 
income of about eight rupees. But we must remember that 
money value then must have been much greater than now 
and again apparently this was only the cash income of the 
village, the greater income being in kind {l/6th of grain 
produced). The sale and purchase of land as also of inam 
villages appears to have been allowed, as we find the fact 
expressly stated in the Femra plates of Paramardideva 
(E. I. IV p. 153). These transactions w'ere probably registered 
as they could be verified from official records (see Vol. II p. 239). 

It must be noted that documents, especially state docu- 
ments, must have been drawn up with care and ceremony ; for 
we find the 1 tod- grants inscribed on copper signed and sealed. 
The grantor king usually signed the deed himself using the word 
Svahasta or ‘ my hand This signature must have been made 
originally on the Bhurja-leaf paper and then copied on the 
copper plate. Sometimes instead of signature, the grantor king 
wrote at the end the words ‘ Mangalam Mahasrih ’ (auspicious 
and prosperous) and sometimes added his signature also as in 
L A. XIV (p. 349). The land grant was proclaimed on the spot 
before inhabitants of the village granted and surrounding 
villages by special state officers ; and their names are 
mentioned at the end in every copperplate grant. Some grants 
are terse as in Malwa while others are very detailed and write 
a great deal of the family history of the grantor as in Bengal, 
(there are instructions in Smritis as to giving this history). 

Among other revenue departments, the Sulka or tax on 
merchandise and manufacture was the most important and 
there was a Saulkika (modern Sayar officer) in every Vishaya, 
There was also a Tariha (officer for river crossings), also an 
oflScer for mines Akara, for breeding operations of cows, buffaloes 
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and sheep (J. B. LXIX p. 71). Bengal inscriptions usvally 
contain a detailed list of ofBc.^rs which include a Kshetrapala 
(officer for fields), Prantapala (protector of state boundaries), 
KottapAla (officer for forts) besides the above (ditto). The 
list shows that the revenue administration in Bengal (and 
presumably in other states) was as detailed and organised 
as in modern times. 

It would be interesting to see what coin was in use and of 
what value. The Dramma and the Dinara are constantly men- 
tioned, the former usually of silver and the latter of gold. Dramma 
is Dam of Mahomedan times now only remembered.* Its value 
was probably equal to four'^Rupees (Vol. TL p. 242). Rupee is a 
word which appears in an inscription in Kathiawar of the la^t 
period (ditto). In Thana we have mention of Drammas. In 
Konkan there is a mention of Mala vara Nishka (Bombay J.R.A.S' 
IX p. 241). Malavara is Malabar and it appears that the Nishka 
varied in weight and value in different countries as rupee did 
in Mahomedan and Maratha times. Nishka is a golden coin 
mentioned even in the Mahabharata. Of lesser coins we have the 
mention of Karshapana which is probably the equivalent of the 
modern anna, the very word anna being prJmbly its abbreviation; 
and next of Kapardika which was i of it probably. It would have 
been most instructing if we had anywhere the mention of the 
total revenue of any particular state in money value ; so that 
not only the value of mediaeval money but also the income of 
mediaeval kingdoms could have been determined by compari- 
son with present figures ; but unfortunately we have not come 
across any such statements. 

JUDICIAL. 

The next, and according to Hindu ideas the most impor- 
tant, function of the state is the Judicial. The Hindu king 
from the most ancient times personally dispensed justice to his 
people and sat in court every morning to hear suits (Manu). 
In his absence the PrAdvivSka (judge) acted for him. In 
mediaeval times the same practice obtained as may be seen 
from the RfijataranginI (Vol. L p. 206). There is no mention 

* The Mo^ul Dam was a copper coin and not a silver one and 40 Dams made 
one rupee. 

59 
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of tlie Pridvivaka, however, among officers of the court in 
inscriptions and as stated befcre the king probably always 
himself dispensed justice with the aid of his ministers and 
sabhyas or assessors, according to Smriti rules. The officer 
named DandanSyaka mentioned in almost all inscriptions was 
the magistrate in the district. He awarded punishments 
when the accused was tried in his court before* himself and a 
jury. According to Smritis there is no dijfference between civil 
and criminal proceedings. All civil and criminal cases came 
under certain heads and in each the losing party was punished 
with fine and in cases of heinous offences imprisonment, muti- 
lation or death. The police and the jail were probably under 
the Dandanayaka and there were co-ordinate officers with him, 
named Dfindika and Dandapasika (Bengal. J. R. LXIX p. 71). 
There was also a special officer in each district for catching 
thieves and robbers called Chauroddharanika. Hindu law and 
Hindu states attached great importance to the ferretting out of 
thieves and robbers and these were mercilessly punished when 
caught red-handed, having always their left hands cut off. 

Minor criminal cases were always disposed of by village 
Panchayats or village officers. The expression ‘sadasaparadha’ 
used in every inam grant- deed shows, according to our view, 
that ten offences of a minor character were finally disposable 
by the village officers and hence in inam villages the inamdar 
had the right to try them and to have the fines levied in connec- 
tion with them. With regard to other offences and higher 
civil disputes, the practice must have been for the complainant 
or suitor to appear either before the king or before his district 
representative the Rajasthanlya or Dandanayaka who probably 
had the same power as the king to try cases with the help 
of assessors. And further Hindu judicial system knew no 
appeals ; a person losing his case in the district court might 
take it before the king and the case was tried de novo if the 
king thought fit. Apparently this was the practice even down 
to the days of the Peshwas. 

Finally, we may quote here what Al-Beruni records in 
this connection (chap. LXV p. 158): “ The plaintiff has to file 
a statement and his document. If there is no written docu- 
ment witnesses are produced, at least four being required* 
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Cross examination of witnesses is not allowed. Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas are not puaished for murder; but they are 
expelled the kingdom after confiscation of property. For theft 
a Brahmin is blinded and his left hand and right foot are cut 
off. A Kshatriya, however, is not blinded. Other castemen 
are killed. ” This evidence shows the severity of punishment 
inflicted even on a Brahmin for theft in this sub-period. There 
is no rule In Smritis as to the number of witnesses. As the 
parties were never represented by pleaders (entirely a British 
institution in India) cross-examination was perhaps never 
thought of. But the great formality in swearing of witnesses 
and the dread of punishment in the next world probably made 
witnesses more truthful than now. The august presence of 
the king must also have added its influence in compelling 
witnesses to tell the truth. This must also have reduced the 
number of cases, especially civil, to the minimum. 

Al-Beruni describes the various kinds of ordeals which 
were resorted to in cases of extreme doubt. Perhaps he speaks 
from law books and not from observation. For it has always 
been a mystery as to how any party could consent to perform 
such ordeals as are described, since the man performing the 
ordeal is always sure to be defeated, as nature must have 
her course whether the party performing the drdeal was 
right or wrong, unless some trick was resorted to. Whatever 
the explanation, ordeals are prescribed in Hindu law books; 
and apparently they were resorted to in this sub-period also, as 
evidenced by Al-Beruni. 

POPULAR ASSEMBLIES IN SOUTH INDIA. 

In the peculiar condition of South India i. e. in Kerala and 
Tamil countries, unlike in the rest of India, popular assemblies 
existed and enjoyed executive and judicial powers. In these 
countries, the anciant Dravidian population was not only 
preponderant but probably more advanced than in the rest of 
India ; while the superimposed Aryan people were in a great 
minority and they considered themselves so pure that they lived 
in almost repellant aloofness. Yet there were village Panchayats 
everywhere and district popular assemblies and assemblies 
for the whole state as is evidenced by inscriptions. These 
inscriptions being in Tamil and Malyalam, we arc precluded 
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from studying them in the original ; but we take the following 
extract from a note on K. P. Menon’s History of Malabar, in the 
Journal of Indian History (April 1925). We have already 
referred to the body of Six Hundred which supervised the 
working of temples (p. 204) mentioned in Mr. Pillay's article in 
I. A. XXIV. 

“ There were three kinds of assemblies or Kuttams, those 
for the tara (village), for the nadu (district) and for the whole 
of Kerala country. The first was the meeting of the villagers 
as represented by the Karanavars of the families, to discuss 
matters of local interest, while the assembly of the nSdu 
discussed matters of wider interest ; and was a representative 
body of immense power which set at naught, on occasions, the 
authority of the king 

“ From the ‘ Keralotpatti \ we learn that after the Perumal, 
began to rule the country, the Brahmins with a view to impose 
some check on royal authority organised the country into 
eighteen divisions and supplied the kings with' assemblies 
which were always to be consulted on all important occasions. 
Assemblies known as ‘ the Five Hundred *, the ‘ Six Hundred ’ 
and the ‘ Six Thousand * are mentioned in the Syrian copper- 
plate described in Logan’s collection (No. Ill), belonging to the 
9th century. The Jews and the Christians also had certain 
privileges in their assemblies”. (Christians and Mahomedans 
also early came to and settled in Malabar.) 

“ Mr. P. Menon refers to various inscriptions which 
mention village assemblies. This is a feature which bears 
close similarity to the well-known growth of local representa- 
tive bodies in Tamil country as proved by later Palfava, Chola 
and Pfindya records. The village assembly of Kerala met under 
the presidency of the SsSn or headman, decided social desputes, 
settled petty cases and attended to the various requirements 
of temples. The early British administrators of Malabar 
ignored the tara organisation of the Nairs. The great assembly 
of the whole country was held once in twelve years. It was 
presided over by Valluvanad or Vallattiri Eaja till the 13th 
century when the Zamorin assumed the presidency. The last 
Msembly was held in 1743”. 
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“ The local administration seems to have been in the hands 
of hereditary chiefs. The country was divided into Nftdus 
presided over by Nfiduvalis and these into Desams under 
DesavSlis. The Desam was divided not into territorial groups 
but into caste or tribal groups such as the gramams of the 
Namburis, the tara of the Nairs and the cheri of the low castes. 
The Kadu and DeSams of this coast differed from similar divi^ 
sions elsewhere in that they consisted not of so many towns 
and villages but of so many Nairs etc. (pp. 115-117). 

MILITARY, 

Lastly we have to speak of the military administration of 
Hindu kingdoms in this sub-period. We have described at 
length the system as it was in vogue in the preceding sub-period 
(VoL 11. pp. 242-246) and the same system continued in this 
sub-period. There were very few standing armies in the states, 
the state army consisting usually of levies of the sardars. 
Govindachandra, from an inscription already noticed, must, 
however, have kept a large standing army. Moreover the 
elephant force must everywhere have belonged to the state 
which alone could provide the heavy expenditure required for 
it. In Bengal the army consisted of mercenary soldiers from 
other countries olso as appears from Madanapala's inscription 
(Bengal LXIX p, 71) of this period, the same foreign soldiers 
being mentioned as in the Bhagalpore inscription of the previous 
period ; viz. Gauda, Malava, Khasa, Huna, Kulika, Karnata and 
Lata with one addition viz. Choda. We have seen that in this 
sub-period the Cholas (also written Chodas) became powerful 
and ii is no wonder that the Chodas having established their 
reputation as soldiers were employed in Bengal. It may be 
added that the reputation of Karnata soldiers is attested to 
even by Al-Beruni and EarnSta or 'Kannara* soldiers were 
employed as far north as the Panjab. For Al-Beruni describes 
Karn&taka as the country “ whence those troops come which 
in the armies are known as Kannara ’* (Vol. I Sachau p. 173). 
This condition is now reversed, a fact which further strong* 
thens our view expressed in Vol. II that peoples’ nature is 
often changed; for the Kannad people, though still strong and 
martial, do not much seek military employment in distant lands. 
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T,he inscription of MadanapSls above noted mentions 
nearly the same military ofBoers as the BhSgalpore inscription 
of the preceding sub-period viz : 1 MahSsenftpati 2 Dauhs&dhya- 
sSdhanika 3 ofScers for elephants, horse, camels and naval 
forces, besides 4 Preshanika (messengers or spies) 5 GamSgamika 
and 6 Abhitvaramina two names which, we said in Vol. I, 
it was difficult to understand. The same officers existed in 
other states than Bengal also, except perhaps the naval officer. 
Sometimes there was a special chief for cavalry as in Bundel- 
khand. The ordinary soldier was called Bhafa mentioned 
along with Chata or policeman in inscriptions, as “inam 
villages were not to be entered by Chatas and Bhatas The 
police department was apparently kept separate from the 
army which was intended mainly for external enemies. The 
police had their thanas or gulmas which were under officers 
named Gaulmikas; and these were probably under tbe D&ndika 
of the district and he and others were under the Rajasth&nlya. 
We make these surmises from the order in which these officers 
are mentioned in inscriptions (See Appendix). 

We have no indication in records of this sub-period also as 
to how the soldiers and officers were paid. They probably got, 
as stated in Vol- II, cash payment as well as grain from the 
state granary. The civil officers, however, may have been paid 
by assignments of lands and villages and in the oase of 
highest officers, both civil and military, of towns. 

The army on the battlefield was usually led by tbe king 
who always was in the van, riding an elephant. We have de- 
scribed, as far as we could, tbe fights between tbe Hindus and the 
Mahomedans who used the same weapons but different tactics. 
Both Hindu and Mahomedan armies, however, gave way when 
the king who led them was killed or lost sight of. As explained 
in Vol. IL (p. 246) the cause of this behaviour was the absence of 
the feeling of self-interest in the Hindu or Mahomedan soldiers. 
They fought for the king and master and not for the nation. 

SOT7RCE OF HONOUR. 

The king granted titles. Even the title ^resh^bin was 
granted to merchants by the king (E. L II p. 237). 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

Wg showed in Vol. II (p. 3) how the second sub-period of 
Hindu Mediaeval History (800-1000 A. D.) was characterised 
by the rise of the modern vernaculars of India under the com- 
bined influence of political and religious causes. Buddhism 
being supplanted and ginduism coming to be reconstructed, 
the study of Sanskrit was resorted to with greater energy and 
the new philosophyJof Sankara especially had to be explained 
to the people in their own language. The Apabhransa languages, 
therefore, throughout Aryan India underwent change by the 
use of Sanskrit loan-words in their original or Tatsama form 
and Sanskrit and new conjugational and inflexional forms also 
were introduced from Sanskrit. Even the Non- Aryan languages 
assumed new forms by the use of pure Sanskrit words and 
acquired new grace (Vol. II p. 168). Thus the modern Sanskrit- 
born vernaculars were evolved in the preceding' sub-period, 
viz. Bengali, Hindi Eastern and Western (Rajastani), Panjabi, 
Gujarathi, and Marati ; as also the modern Non- Aryan verna- 
culars Kanarese, Telugu, Tamil and Malyalam. In the present 
sub-period we find all these languages so far developed as to 
give rise to literature as classical as that in Sanskrit. And it 
is curious to note that in each of the provinces of these lan- 
guages different forms of the alphabet also grew out of the same 
old Sanskrit Devanagarl alphabet as evidenced by Al-Beruni. 
He enumerates the different alphabets of India as follows 
(Vol. I p. 173): **The most generally known alphabet is called 
Siddha M&trika used in Kashmir and VarAnaM. These are 
»he high schools of Hindu sciences. The same writing is used 
in Madhyadeda, the country round Eanauj also called AryA- 
varta”. This is the Eastern Hindi script. “In MAlwa there 
is another alphabet called NAgar which differs from the above 
only in shape. Then comes the alphabet known as ArdhanA- 
garA as it is compounded of the above two. It is used in 
Bhatia and some parts of Sind. ( This is a verification of our 
view in the geographical chapter that Bhatia town and province 
(p. 173), was to the north of Sind, a part of the Panjab to the 
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west of the Jhelum). This is probably themodern Panjabi script. 
Other alphabets are Malaivari used in Southern India on 
the seaooast ; the Saindhava used in Almeansura ; the EarnSta 
used in Eamatadesa ‘ whence those troops come which in the 
armies are known as Eannara the Andhri used in AndhradeSa 
the Dirwari (Dravidl) used in Dirwardesia ; the L&ri used in 
LAradeSa ; the Gaurl used in PurvadeSa by theSBuddhists.” 

Now this is a complete survey of India so far as alphabet 
is concerned, and we may take it that it also rep resents the 
state of the country as regards language, a state which is prac* 
tically the same as ^now. In Eastern Panjab and; Eashmir, 
down to Benares we have the Eastern Hindi with its peculiar 
scrip*, in Malwa and Rijputana western Hindi, in northern Sind 
and Western Fanjab we have a language distinct from others ; 
and Sindhi in Sind. On the sea>coast a still more distinct 
language and writing which is called Malawari. Perhaps 
this was imported from Malabar by sea and the Saindhava at 
Almansura must be a mixed jargan of Arabic and Hindi, Both 
apparently do not survive now. Gujarati (alphabet and 
language) apparently had not a distinct existence in 1030 A. D. 
as even the name Gujarat for the province had not come into 
existence at that time. It will be seen that Al-Beruni does not 
mention the Marathi alphabet ; probably the Lari or the 
language of Lata as spoken in North Eonkan is another name 
for old Marathi which became uniform when the Yadavas 
became supreme in the 13th century even in Eonkan. Marco 
Polo (1280) mentions that there were different languages in 
Gujarat and in Tbana. Marathi is now a general language 
which has suppressed its different dialects viz. the Ladi of 
North Eonkan, the Eonkani in south Eonkan as far as Goa, and 
the speech of MahSrastra proper, Vidarbha and Ehandesh, 
owing to the supremacy of the YAdavas and the prevalence of 
the BhAgavata worship of Vithoba of Pandbarpur both of which 
things happened about the end of this sub-period viz. from 
1170 to about 1200 A. D. That Marathi as a distinct language 
with minor dialectic differences had not only come into 
existence but had developed about the 12th century is clear from 
the literature now found of the MahAnubhAvas and even DnyAne- 
4vari of 1290 A. D. in its fiinished excellence presupposes 
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the development of the language at least a century before/ it. 
We find a Marathi sentence in an inscription from Koukan 
recorded by the Silaharas of Thana. In Bengal also it may be 
taken that the modern vernacular of that province had come 
into literary existence at this time. Its different script, the 
Gaudi, is mentioned by Al-Beruni. 

In South India* already its different vernaculars, the 
Kanarese, the Telugu, the Tamil also called Dravidi and 
MalySlam had come into literary existence. We have given in 
Vol. II, (pp, 173-4) extracts from Dr. Sir Grierson’s Survey of 
Indian Languages showing how far Kanarese, Telugu, and 
Marathi literatures go back. 

Besides we have many inscriptions in this sub-period 
written in Kanarese, Tamil, and Telugu. A Sanskrit inscrip- 
tion of the Eastern Gangas of 1075 A. D. gives its subsequent 
portion in Telugu (E. I. IV x). 314). We may, therefore, be certain 
that all the modern vernaculars of India, both Sanskrit-born 
and Tamil-born, were fully developed at this time as spoken and 
written languages with graceful, literature in each. Mahftnu- 
bhava writings in Marathi with DnyaneSvari coming a hundred 
years later, Pampa’s Adipurana in Kanarese, Nannaya’s Maha- 
bharata in Telugu are works which still survive. Some works 
in Eastern Hindi and in Ilajastanl (Dingal) still exist though 
they have not yet been studied. And Prithviraj R&sa, though 
in its present form it is an extensive amplification, in its nncleus 
goes back, according to our view, to the end of our sub-period. 

This vernacular literature is chiefly in verse and is 
generally a tracslation or imitation of Sanskrit poems or 
Puranas. But original works in Sanskrit on a vast range of 
subjects were written in this sub-period to which it would 
not be out of place to direct the attention of the reader. The 
great seats of learning were Kashmir and Benares, as even 
Al-Boruni records and Nadia in Bengal, Tanjore in South India 
and Kalyan in Maharashtra. Kanauj and Ujjain perhaps were 
also as famous as before ; the learned men of the Madhyadesa 
who were great Mimansakas in the time of B&na and Kumftrila 
were still famous, studied Vedas and performed Vedic sacrifices 
as zealously as before.* The list of subjects includes poetics 

TO 55^ tt !• I y* 41)» 
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(Al..-nk&ra). philosophy, law (DharmaiSiaBtra), Logic (NySya), 
grammar, astronomy, medicine and music. Mr. P. V. Kane has 
given a detailed history of the development of AlankSrad&stra and 
shown how Mammata (1100) and others evolved the theory of 
Dhvani in this period. Philosophy also had its contribution from 
R&manuja and others which swelled the already vast philcsophi- 
cal literature of India including, as it did, SSnkhya and Yoga 
(common to all), Jain and Bauddha (unorthodox), and Eum&rila 
and Sankara ( orthodox ) philosophies. * We have already 
noted how law was studied in all Hindu kingdoms at this 
period and how solid works like the Mit&kshar& were written. 
In Logic again a new depature was made by Hindu logicians 
at Nadia. Hemachandra’s grammar Siddha Hema has already 
been mentioned. In astronomy Somedvara son of Vikram&nka 
of Ealyan was a royal author in this period and BhSskara’s 
SiddhSnta-Hromapi (1150) the greatest Hindu work on the subject 
belongs to this time. In medicine Dalhana of BhadSvara 
near Mathura and ChakrapSni, court>physician of Naya- 
pSla of Bengal, wrote detailed commentaries on Charaka about 
1050 A. D. The great learning of king Bhoja of Malwa 
and his authoritative works on many subjects have already 
been noticed. The land of Eerala was famous for learned 
astrologers and physicians (Marco Polo p. 376). On the west 
coast and the east coast, under the Eadambas and the Cholas, 
musio was greatly studied and dancing was specially develcped. 
And in Eashmir Harsha acquired fame by his musical composi* 
tions and also his patronage of music. Thus Hindu intellect 
maintained its reputation for acuteness and brilliancy in this 
sub>period by the production of such works as E5ya-Prak5sha and 
Siddhsnta-Siromani, Naishadha Mahakavya and Gltagovinda 
the most charming lyric in the world. Indeed this |()alaxy of 
eminent authors Bhoja anti Mammata, Bhaskara and Ramanuja, 
Jayadeva and Sriharsha and many others illunimes to some 
extent this sombre period of Medimval Hindu history o f India. 






APPENDIX 

I. SOME CRITICISMS ANSWERED. 

(1) DR. KRISHNA8WAMV AIYANOAR OM AGNIKOLA8. 

Dr. ErishDaswamy Aiyangar in his Journal of Indian history (April 
1925 pp. 123-124) endorses our view about the Gotra and Pravara of 
Rajputs and agrees “ that our position is sound.*' He, however, expresses 
his dissent from our view that the Agnikula tradition is a myth and 
says that it goes back to centuries earlier than even the RSsS. We have 
maintained in Vol. II that the myth arose after the R5s5, from a wrong 
oonstruotion of its story. The doctor refers to a mention, in a Tamil poem 
of Sangam date, of a chieftain born in Agnikula. But we have shown that 
the ParamSra tradition always was that their first hero was born from the 
sacrificial fire of Vasishtha. But even the ParamSra was known as a 
solar-race Eshatriya being born from Vasishtha's fire and inscriptions of 
this sub-period (1000-1200 A. D.) nowhere mention three Rajput vamsas 
solar, lunar and fire-born. We have already shown the importance of an 
inscription of the GShadavSlas wherein Chandra is said to have resuscita- 
ted Rajput vamsas which are said to be solar and lunar only (p. 221). And 
Chandra probably enumerated the 36 Rajput royal families. It is, therefore, 
certain that in the Mediasval Hindu period only two vamsas of Rajputs 
solar and lunar were known. 

Secondly, Dr. Erishnaswamy Aiyangar refers to the ^tradition of 
PratihSras being born from Lakshmapa as known in the south and mentions 
that the Pallavas were also said to be born from Vishpu’s brother. But 
the Doctor forgets that he is arguing here against himself. If he believes 
that the tradition of PratihSras being descended from Lakshmapa is well 
founded, then there is no jumping to the conclusion that the Agnikula 
tradition is a myth as the conclusion becomes irresistible and itself jumps 
on us ; for the PratihSras being really Snryavarosi can not be looked 
upon as Agnivam4i. Indeed the Agnikula tradition has no basis in history, 
being unknown to inscriptions of this period, all the four Agnikula families 
Chauhan, ParamSra, FratihSra, and ChSiukya being described in inscriptions 
as solar or lunar. The Marathas in the Deccan have no Agnikuli among them, 
though they have Chauhan ParamSra, Pailava and ChSiukya among them. 

(2) F. QAURISHANKAR OH QOTRAS OF RAJPUTS. 

Rai Bahadur Oaurishankar Ojha of Ajmer, on the other hand, believes 
the Agnikula tradition to be baseless but holds that the gotras of the 
Rajputs are not indicative of their descent, but of their discipleship. 
In short he follows the dictum of VijnSne^vara laid down in his MitSksharS 
(c. 1100 A. D.) that Eshatriyas have no gotras of their own but have 
to take the gotras of their purohitas. In bis paper in NSgari PraohSripI 
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JTour. al VoL V, No. 4 (p# 435*443) he holds that the gotras of the Rajputs 
were always taken from the purohitas upto the period they observed 
Vedic ritual; but ‘*now even that is given up and now the gotra of 
the Rajput and his purohita are different This itself is wrong for 
the Rajput still performs Vedic ritual and there is no reason why the 
gotra of the purohita should be different from that of the Rajput. We 
have given the arguments which show that Rajputs had always gotras 
of their own and that VijnSne^vara's dictum is wrong, in Chapter V, 
Vol. II. The arguments advanced by P, Gaurishankar against our view 
are: Ist, that in the SaundarSnanda KSvya of Asvaghosha, Kpishpa 
and BalarSraa are shown as taking different gotras from their different 
gurus and the Sakyas similarly took Gautama gotra; 2ndly. that in 
inscriptions wo have instances of Rajput families having changed their 
gotras. How both these arguments are ineffectual we proceed to show. 

The fact that Kshatriyas have gotras of their own appears from the 
ancient Vedio Slltras dating from before 200 B. C. as shown by ua in Vol. II 
and this is our strongest argument. To quote against this Vedic authority 
a story given in a Buddhist poem of about 200 A. D. has not much value. 
Indeed this is a question of DharmasSstra and must be decided on Dharma* 
4satra and particularly Vedic authority. As will appear from the SSstric 
opinion obtained recently by ua and attache^, hereto, the Vedio 8\Xtras 
distinctly hold that Kshatriyas have gotras of their own. 

The Buddhist tradition that Krishpa and BalarSma had different 
gotras because they had different purohitas is absurd and is not known to 
Hindn PurSpas. The guru of both was SSndIpini of Ujjain as stated in 
Harivamiia and BbSgavata. Secondly, it is not true that Srlkrishpa's gotra 
was Gautama as stated in SaundarSnanda (FatrikS p. 439) and that of 
BalarSma was Gargya. Srlkrishpa'a gotra musk be Atri as his descendants 
the ChGdSsamas and others have that gotra still. The statements in the 
SaundarSnanda are on their face absurd and may even be interpolations. 
We know that the Buddhists made many misrepresentations of Hindu 
traditions (e. g. they stated that Sits w'as wife and sister of RSma) ; and 
one cannot attach any value to this Buddhist poem in this connection. 

Nor is the historical argument of Pandit Gaurishankar sound. The in- 
stances of obange of gotra are ali found in inscriptions later than the 12th 
century and were all influenced by Vijoanesvara’s dictum. VijnSnesvara’e 
authority being generally respected is still wrongly influencing the Rajput 
community. But we have quoted in Vol .II inscriptions dating from before 
the Christian era wherein Kshatriyas mention their gotras. And the 
ChSlukyas of the Deccan and the Pallavas of South India never fail to men* 
tion their gotras, MSnavya and BhSradvSja, in inscriptions which date as 
early as the sixth century. If these gotras were not their own but were 
those of their purohitas, they can never be expected to have been mentioned 
in inscriptions. And indeed inscriptions of later times distinctly mention 
that the gotra-rishi is the progenitor of the Kshatriya clan as we go on 
to show Id detail. 
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Let us take the four supposed Agnikula clans first : 1 The Par.MnSras 
are distinctly said to belong to Vaslshtha gotra because they were horn 
from his fire and not because Vaslshtha was their purohita. In the Udepur 
Prasasti we have And this gotra still 

continues in this clan evc'^n among the Marathas. 2 The ChSbamSnas 
are Vatsagotri. In one inscription the first ChShamSna is said to be 
born from Vatsa Rishi's tear; and in the Bijolia inscription the first ObS* 
hamSna is said to be born from a Brahmin of Vatsa gotra (or in the gotra of 
Vatsa Brahmin or Rishi). Vatsa is not his purohita. 3 The PratihSras 
are said to bo bom from a PratihSra Brahmin and in another place from 
Lakshmana brother of BSipa. (Their gotra has not been ascertained). 

4 The Gh^lukyas are said to be bor/i from Dropa's oh uluka and hence of 
the BhSradvSja gotra as stated distinctly in a KalachUri inscription. In 
fine) these four RSjput clans are born in the gotras they invariably claim 
upto now ; and the inscriptions referred to above are all of a date anterior 
to VijnSne4vara. His dictum was clearly then unknown* 

Turning to Rajput clans which are lunar, we find that their gotra is 
usually Atri and Atri is no doubt their progenitor being the father of the 
moon according to the FurSpas. This fact is distinctly stated In the 
inscriptions of the KalachUci Haihayas and.of the Senas* The TSdavas, 
the CbudSsamas and the Jsdejas also give Atri as their gotra and this ia 
true by the theory of descent and not disciplethip. 

The solar Rajputs no doubt present a difficulty. The Quhilota of 
Mewad. the Eaohhwahas of Jaipur- Alwar and the Rathods of Jodhpur- 
Bikaner are solar race Rajputs and their gotras are respectively BaijavSpa, 
MSnava and Qautama. Now in the Vam^Svalis given from Mann the namea 
of these Rishis do not come in. Wit have, however, shown hi Vol. II that 
many Brahmin gotra Rishis are Kshatriyas such as HSrita, QSrgya, 
Mudgala and others. We bavO) however, no tradition in the PurSpas to 
hold that BaijavSpai AdSoava and Gautama were solar or lunar RSjarshis* 
For all that we know, they may be. But the most plausible explanation 
seems to be that these clans, when they became distinct in most ancient 
days, attached themselves to these Pakshas for ritual practice and were in 
effect pdopted into these families, and therefore they have these gotras and 
Pravaras. The expression in the PurSpas that HSrita and Mudgala attach* 
ed themselves to the Paksha of Angiras shows this clearly and in one 
place they are called even sons*. It was by adoption and not by disciple- 
ship that these gotras were taken in ancient times. For the theory as 
well as the fact is that if a different Purohita is taken, the gotra does not 
change but remains the same. Therefore, the theory of some is that the 
gotras of these RSjput clans were taken in very ancient times from their 
Purohitas ; but these once taken cannot be changed at any subsequent 
time (see the opinion quoted below ). This is ip a sense adoption and this, 
is the reason why the gotras of the Kshatriya olans'have remained on* 
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change ' for ooniuifiei. Qoira and Pravara* like the Veda and SSkhS which 
the clan took up in ancient timei for the performanoe]of ritual in accordance 
with it, cannot change at any subsequent change of purohita. 

Qotra and Pravara amongst Brahmins cannot change and they indicate 
descent and not discipleship ; why should they indicate a different thing 
among Kshatriyae ? This difficulty, as also the fact that even in ancient 
inscriptions! Kshatriyas mention their gotras with pride and hence they 
could not have been borrowed from purohitas led us first to our view and 
we discussed it with two learned Pandits in Jaipur, Madhusudana Ssstri 
(Maithila) and VIresvara SSstri (Telanga), and on their agreement 
propounded it with confidence in our second Volume. As doubts have since 
been expressed in many quarters, we ‘quote below their written opinion 
specially obtained for this volume. 


1 

aft snrsp: V go ^ ?r. R 

icmrat g 

aft 

g-eqftr^^ir «ft«r 

sim gt ^pfii ^urr 

2PW *RT ?. ^ ’fnwt fw I . 3^ ^ jar 

5i»r»Tr t 3^ 33^ ’nrr wm- 

F»^cfnrn«ff 

flwrerrtRqt: 

These two opinions proceed on different grounds but come to the same 
conclusion. Viresvara SSstri bases his opinion on the Sutras and distinctly 
says thpt VijnSnesvara’s dictum is wrong. Madhusudana SSstri says that 
the gotras were taken from Purohitas in most ancient times and cannot 
now change and thus they may -even be looked upon as PrBtisvika (their 
own). He thus avoids the above mentioned difficulty, of explaining how 
the solar Xachwahas of Jaipur have MBnava gotra. The difference of 
gotra, therefore, indicates difference of clan. The Quhilas of Bhavanagar 
are different from the Quhilots of Mewad and the Rachods of Jodhpur- 
Bikaner are different from the Rathods of the Deccan. 



II IMPORTANT EXTRACI8 FROM ORIGINAL 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

(1) Bijolia inscription A. S. J. Bengal Vol. LV pp. 41-43 

TG I RIUM 'Pnrtsfr ^T- 

I ^iR5;e<TNit^?tN^ql^: «r'rw?ii3r^’Ei?r s£firf?;^H- 
=!T^mi%fqr: ii is ii fN- 

=!fNi^^#RN: ii ^'-sfiir^^N fiTRJTTt 
^Nts^qlqm; n n ?fqrqiT4l»im=q?,imq(tl 
r%si ^i?57n5Trqq:f ?> i !qiq?^iE5®i^®3^iNq5qT: 

Rumininor rni??!??: ^%H,..Rifi: ii ii 

i. 

fTig^if ^ Sifigqjj ^ 

§ri^5q; 11 iu..^fn'?n4ws?l>^!5Hi i I'J'N f?Rqic5l- 

RRiRt ^^Riqia^: II qo II ^raiqi ^sri qf^qsi qgl i qiH7T55H?^ 

=q RTqoi II ii q^r^f ^ q«?«ff ^ qq HMlTiffi qil: l f%R5- 
qiiqf'n«fNfr*m'5Tq5ic5iR55f*Rq5 ii ii H55qgv;ng'iqiHfg'<;q?ii^: q^; ii 

fRqi<?MR<^Riql?Rq4ri’^Hq: u ^ > ii siTRqqi^ — iq qi>:fqtM?qq«3q i ^ 

Rtn^Twr HRi>qi%^|qqT ii ii 

1 ^n^rn5iqHi^r^^Rqf?!qiq>^ =qi^%f|^rj ^'ir; ii^mi 
« ft»qiTS*(iI^F5qqrI<T: ?T}^»aRlgq: 1 RlRsq’RRf q^qi«iH^q»qft'*RqR IP^II 
qHiq?5^»qi q; qiqqra: qNiMqRiq: i q^qimgRq qi^ig^qi; 

11 ’ II Miqi^RiMiq Vqrni^RRq i xnR% 

iqoimiHl ^*Tfqq>tt%<Jii u ^ « h (isqR; 'FirRRi'q^ j)..- 

q}|^ ^ ^ ' 511553^ 

qiqqRfi|i«ii ... RRRi?qqqnq?Mal1[^3^^R^ fereR i 

(2) Govindchandra’s inscription (1109) I. A. XVlll p. 15. 

snR qiqi?q% rr: i i rim: siRii^ R w: 

q; 1 3TH»^ »Tt?fqra^ H^HWt RIR f^TRIl^qq;; 1 ^1^ qTPTRRRN 
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^ U I 

N?NNR: II ^ ^?NfW SR’JriNf HST: 55- 

si%(ft? ?iNi ?i^<55N *sr II a?! ?i?i: n 
NN^ ^^cT-JSIRlSt: H^sn^NNISTHmT- 

«fiH 5 nif^ 3 Ilf^U^N>T«Ji ^-5^ailf»r?l5 ll ^H?Tf 1 ^- 
#rn[^5^5?NRT5I^i^ 'TR'TT^'^rllfW^r II ^HIfJT55«I»n^W 55HI f|^Nt 
^n%?n ^gNcfi ^Tff^R^Pl: II freqrm:^ %#p«f5nTi^f^^3T?r^ 

I'H^mN'Et^; I ??^rfirq^?.^ftfef%i: <1^^: '1^55 ll 

i^i^Rit^ifTi^: nii^=5i5 ^fi%»TOi‘^liH: i ij^i- 
W<^5T NJTI^THn^ Wl% ^ II §?rflPI»II^I5l|75^'qe[- 

?wftT gfWHioi^imr qt R«i% ii 5«ni n^^5»ih 

?Tf? snw«i>5^?i: ii... 

'IINN?lI^Rl3nT«ril^>sgi'TIRHi|»^f^3ig^tTlf:^5l^n|^53niN'f?N«lK, 
5 ^i 5 ig 5 «n?i TiNNffi«Nfiii5Tif^li5rTiR«ii'R»mi^«fi*RH5R'iic^^^- 
II RN^ N?RI^35r»nf?5<5^^; ii fpgiVlfiaraf N>RN- 

R?TT>rJRiq5fR^i^^i5 srf%^i%«5Wf«i II 

ll5qJNiXRlIl^pf^Nf^fRRl^5|NrN?R;5Rq;NR^II^R^«n^5 NRiflRNl^ 
NNnjRi% ^ I 3T?5 ^ i^f^N 3ri^R«5»mi 5 'iHn^: qiNiH^TiH ^<ni- 
|raWRNJNRf|Rq R RNPI 55 NN# -Sftf^ II...3IRH5 fcSIRf ^- 

llrfljfi: N55Tq5'q5o«;^Wi^RRaii5RR#T: 

3TiB^qfmt'^RT5^*it^gRRitqvif^iNnRri^f«*il^4oiRWHt 
Nw ^^{gwNN R 53 NH ' *q ^ Nnq^ 

^JTTfl^ *II?lfi^^tqRRst« 1 5<>NN5W^|5^ Npn^- 

uiiq yiwT^w (^5^5nN Nf^qRRWf^^ qfNH^K^ 

3#i%f%spRRi frn«iNq«q^iiifp>igorq^ ^ 5^*1 *hni 

Niqi^ 1 i:iqrar«fi«qoiqqi^sT si5# f (^ *RqT *w- 

a(Nr*iH NmNtq^js^fifqTR^qgiqNT j^ q i^a i ^Md<i4 i 5W 

sisi^i^ *pnqRoratqHNNIff HSPIINRSN- 

JwSI^ I n n %sn«Ri Nw^raf 

«Rqi gsfrit vm %f%N|q *i^sift*it»NT 5 fpn ^tg«Frn^ 

NRt¥ig!N 
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(3) Extract from another G&hadv&la grant. 

I1 1 1I ^ *r# igpitt 

fffrawt WTi»R*rr5^3?PT<»rR!PFm sf^t m^y(^ a 

^>JTr(5f#qsR| rpipTf 5jir^i ssftH^:rsni^^ 

^ fTR^iwn'i^: Hi5r- 

*»?% si^...«fN=>T^^ R^^srsto^: I ^R?r: 

II a » II Jiir® 

«ftj??5rTra;#r ii 



(4) Extracts from Gahadavala grants E, i, IV 

(p.ioi.) la^sTciann 

5^^P^[<T«P%FT^5n^WFI«Ttfc5lf^^l%^WI^I^ ^... 

^ mm iRa’WRStTOtfcS^m: mmf^: mmfm: 

^^^<lr(d^l»rt^ld'^^l^^rl^il^<.M4^m ^fi'^e'im ... MNras^fc^- 

(p. 109) ... mn 
SI^[FT tlHW^lMlH c^F^l^trT I 

( p. 120 ) 

( p. 121 ) ?R3'^ 

( p, 123 ) epm^i 

(5) Extract from Basahi grant Inscription of Govindchandra 
I.A.xiy p. 103 

si^ ia^a...qg5iFrt «nnRm4 

mft*Tgwi^RtR|sKT frfi^ ^ »Ri# ?rf^frf< fil4 R*mm( 

♦iH*< t ^ |?Rf ffm uft^Fftq^qf ^wr i 

’9giim5R?R[^....%nmj5rw.....^ 
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(6) Naihatti grant of BallSlasena E. I. XIV p. 159 

II ^ mm* 

*wwn^«K;j5a^-mTO<^: ?if^dR<idl limjsir: i ^ 

ynwoi: i|m?^si^i%T:jj5W |mfr: i 
f^p?r^%BJn%f^?!rraifmfm5 1 l ^*ww=qq> 
2«#rf^^|3ni%5iq^TORT:...3i?«T swim#fl mnfi*qrEV 
Raro^t ^ gfi ffrmi qisia^miga 
•••H ^ 'iflRq»i:jrti*iMii^ici«fl*i'H<4tiyiqiii(i i JsfiRmRPi 

m:^-qwHiVqf-qT*i»igK«i9H^Ki3iifsRim qfiji^isiaitsi^t 
pqrnirmjsr^Mimpqj^lflmifi^ 


Lifi U u tH u; < i cfe ?Eih7?iLJC^iEr^r?Stj i t?Tr:Jg?i i lPi" 


^ amt^rTRc ^gHgq»ti1m^ mym* 

^ wi^i®i^ro^mnfinmn%qi^irm^mnf^^#'5riHmi?g *R<rt mn«iR4«nsi 
w«wwu4^i tm*R[iRqR|wrt mosf^iRimiRHlmR^j 

rni^m^sRlcsrt^; 

mia<HMiO«i1‘tit*iHiiqid4iit»i«p: sihi«^ 5^nimwRi9n%mj 

wnzRCT: mirawsj: q R|H«4sT< t 

3rii4^<im 4«; ffn ^^ mt q>nmn?(wi»i * 

*mms%?r: i ijqNnv qlsnv 

5siPr ^TRgFSRRhjra mi g i qn(^-<K««i|iHr<iv9<w 

\4lRr» gpRiiit iTRn<^>immir 

amt »w^i qifrjH>y|wj mtRftiR ^Tf^rnmni^ 

qRs4N^ I 9^: 

%frrtT?5: «iS^E_TOiaSsnf?B: fR<i)mr(^- 

qftj 
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(7) Extract from Madanap&la’s Insc. LXIX J. B. (p. 11). 

1 ss#Kfh>pNST5^^ <g T 8l» t i\si4 NTNT» 



Cv 

'T^SfnJI N«jrf 4tNNi^ ^ I I NNtqft- 

f§if^5iTN ntn: nHcS: ^|qT: Nran^: n^TcWNcS: 

N?{^iqNR: 'iRpN^t ar^n^NTSitv: 

NN^HN«n^»Tt^^o?ni^q^5TO>?r: I 

5<RlNqTtlN|5^ •j?i^H*fNw 
4f|rr«IT»I5<»lNj|^n'^ NI*l^?fT*l^^Trai«rriNST 
M«(fi4SlVR 'qaTlf|f|8Rff5?Tra^«nf^'H^ #5l^«n%5nN 

Rf r * n <? tNg ;^ ( ^ f i<# pn^ *PR[5=?r «r5*rjrT^gi|^N wN%r»i 

Nif^Rgftq i>i, 3PT?i®iN?nnqF- 

qirPiNW I si^rfri%i^«i 

Nsn^ Ng)^NNT»TNl*l+<l?<«<< ^ « ’^~ 

iflH^M } ^ |?P|>! II ^ N^5Tqi55^ 3T^ I ?n’5n?iitN l^fi 

fWl^UNTl^ II 


*nN*INW ^ 


NN NSn^RS 


(8) Extract from Semra plates of Paramadideva (Chandella) 
St 1223 (1166 A. D.) E. 1. IV p. 153. 

I ^?lf^ I spTfqirfl^ ftsq I !I^3[Iflrt 

«INW^ T^NN. No qo 

ll...^"#lf^^ gRpPP NNT G?NIV ?t?- 


APPENDIX. 


5t^TV...NnTn»nyTTNR 

h^ 051 cot 4 ?<ti 5 i NNifrrmf^ t: 

NVhTf^%?ii: irwr: ?T5«iR^ai^nn: PWfRR^®^:NWra>*^: 

... aT3T qH I» WN^ggfe - 

3?rsrt $«5’?5WT^«jsn '» gww^ ... 

N*«n*f |?Tgf^ |f^r ^Tc!?TI^ STHPi^t«it siRTi»«n«ft =THI- 

JTHnTRsjfr 5ir^ai«A si^:...qunt*TNrinnT»i55ifi^m? q»rt 
Nrsti »TnnTl*nf^N^^: Ng^«ra:iapfl'>rtN«i1Hw 
«PRR Nq5T»q/^SSt«nsiR[ 

Nnlfcsi^i flT»n'?i*fciqtHi% d|<n^ NNi^*r>i^?[iNi5i 

g^THRf 4>^<<<ii <?FTMI5lR5fW qi ^trlt ^T V<f«n 

»T^ JR II f^fT TO<h#>r i 

^ Rfi<i44nqrff5|fl I wa >Tf!«ft; ii 


(9) Bhopal plates of Udajavarman ParamSra LA. XI V p 254-5 

RRNI ^ II cRFf T. 5RT: I 

?F5qpfRI*Wl5IH?lfl555’qf^n?Sl: ll ’TI*PTo iTfl^e q^o 
m^gq nr q. *r. *to qp flfhr^qqj%^ Bq?fi% f^^^q«T^w®sKn^' 
qrafii ^qrq^M w q!q^"l^? f «Hf^q<^ q -ijH^ t !q gs[i^^ • «4ifNN 

N*P5rrSRR^l^ qRf^qriq?J»1fRJ3^re^qFR 
NH Hf i fq R «ft f^*«ij{^q5rr qflj^g; g<tqqH ^ R^srqf^ •> 

*imP}qil^n*i<i "^qRlqj q?f%3 ^Piq^rfl^ 

q: q*n ii arwf^: «fl^q^R5rfftH q^qqfro^Ri^fi^WFr 4n 

;?TO5fT: qrf^ ar^ %IN qt<*Rreqt ^ ^TINI 

q^qqlil gqrE? q^^qprt ^qisr feqqfft^wrer^ qR- 

«nq ^qqd^qg«qPH??«4 »m«Rf Nqpflq^ NW^Tllfiiai- 

^l®q^?TN 1^ ®fq f^sriN grq^W n 

^t i K t^ K TR a f ?«?5i qfe^«5*i?r <dg<!yqif ^ g«i< ^ «Pt 
... qJpJiNiN »i«RNil^w fimrw qrsre^nit^^ 

NfiNi^N 5^NRr *n^T»f3ir nt^^iw xjsKl^ftfd g«Tl<wiHl 
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4S5«nOT ^sR#r{ l 

?RNrR%S?jt ?f? 

sR[Tf: ^ ^%: fw ^^*Kr wi?T?iHH*n*pf)n- 

< g ^W||^H I i3| gTyiTR^^T SPT rI 31^: H«^ld*«W RWF^5 

(10) Extract from Goharwa plates of Earipadeva E. I>XIp.l41 

• • •) R 

.._ ^ <*v - /*V — r*v - ^*v ^ ,f*«F /V ^ ^ 

<M^uQ^ t I . . .Rfl ^ HgTO g f^^ 

*<4iMWiw+(i^i<?i H4;mfft?i0 >i?i*n'i«<ii(?ii>1 h^irih*^ h||s)m- 

fWl^r ^[?IHWlt«IT^{n^ ?^Tl*q«m 

csrat 

’Wdt «nn ^iw'w v^^csroiivu 

dwR l m^w Rfsra^rROT^ 3 ri«jir ?ft§%iwr sml^ 
<rtS)RT5ftltn^T#il ... RRIRf ^RIcRf »=t*RRf filRRIJT# 

R^: Rr^I R<ll<(lRHH^RRI*l(^l"RlH*l*<'W<l'»IMf*H^Rl: 

(11) Extract from Mira] plates of Jayasinha Western 
Ohl&lulcya of Ealyan A. D. 1024 (LA. VIII, p. 18 ). 


t;L:L5UiGlt.:t:kT^t:iunjL:iu^auHia;t^i^tEiLrHxtInLt^.i^^S^lIEUBtn 


RRrt^viR^Rj RPrt^ «rof 3 Tg»n^: wy T » i rfitfl a RRWR i ^^ »wg 

?qRi^ *t M WcCTSd ^ Rir^lVRI«fi*TOOlt R’N 

afwi^^3 r < n^ 

gi^tRIHvdld W ^rt^WRl?TW 

Rgy i W Rlt|^4|4^l*<ul <l<dRR l >ddrt^^ 48AglldW R^^IRSKMIM 
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(14) Extract from Bhavnagar Insc. p. 157. 

RMRT I N4t^*i: Wcrer=5!T^?l???T*^ 

w f ^0 I ?WI 

oi^PT^ GTi si«^ov;nniTOWRrisT». ii on^it 

o ^cWI- 

q^*il«T5(t aiTimrR*^ i 

... d »Il g l ^^q !p<^ »^%^I^H^ig*^»A<( < ^^W WeqI^ ^5T5lf^*«ftg«5%si 

si^: II ... 1 "T^i '\o... 

*iTW?5i i...^55*ra fiffRo <i5 ii 
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Ill 

3FriSgitqR0I>^ l fl'STHPW^wilS 

^jnnR?isn ii toI^; i Hsn «n^ ^hsrsiphn- 

*»?isT?«rHq»H tw *in: i q^5n|*NlRwr: n 

si'silJM^i «i^- 

^55nf^:ii3na?iifir^<!»iwi'nf 

I f|5if*n»fi g ^*nf : ^hSidwiw aV^: 

loi>ii *t|raw*nDi»t nlNfiftsfipTlN^ iNhiw<Riwf^ g^nrfOR’T ^ ii aifit- 
^ NVr l 

f%sn«rt N^on^i^ I ii ^n^Rri^^n«PKr 

I ^ 35|^’T "TfttTf: ii 

1 31^ ^ f% qf^I^ 3«WT: II <T^^TI?>TOf»TPT ^f|WNlR 

I srf^wi^smi^ NWT*«l II 3ire«ra^iRT5^iTlFWl*l^ I 

^.Tift^r #«ri^5Fr'i <t»ii ii <i;^m^whi^ n 

*mNl^ ?«fi'^^ — ^ 6 » ih T gf g ft ?Ti^^ft{^»nq: I »Tl*»*n»!HT 

3?wpr II 5^^ 5^lf^fl55?n ii sn <r||i% i ffi n« 

wiwnwwi^^ ?wi I sTJn^ 3 f^srupiMt trgt ufimR q ^ t ii NrpiHt 
J?^ifitw gNifiN"Rf%^ I 11 

ftsjHN; I sniS[# g^ ^Tf^f n ii NTfrinf^ 

wri^«iTi^ ^ 1 f5if^H5p>T ?ivi II Ri%r^- 

f%Nr I 3 Ni%qit ii *i?r: NiNgp# ^ 

»ifiwfir;n g^i 

ft»mt — arft^ »raR5*H ’Tg^fipgN; i wgdl^m^ ^ qfs^ 

n '??i?N^f«n*pi^ I i ^(4«^N|»n | g| 

^TNrt^ I ♦■^<(<^1 ^ %?irTfitr|: II N«mW sf 'fpfxil 

R'»ih<W^ «mR^ ii N«r|sn^ i qwyfRH i <ilR« 

Nn^: I ^RTF# ^ g^ II 
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Abdul Futah d') 

Abdulla bin Maimun 39 
Abdul Malik 11 
Abdul Rashid 140| 

Abdulla Tai 46, 60 
Abu Ali 29 
Abu-Baker 81 
Abu-Inaoription 354 
Abul-Fath Bosti 35 
Abul Fazal 304 
Adirrman 312 
Adbi'Rajesdra 312 
Adhyakahas 489 
Administration 457 
Again as 439, ff 
Agnikulas 475 

Agriculture in Medissyal India 393-4 
Ahalyabai 166, 

Ahimsa (in tbe north) 371, 400, 
411, 413,424, 457 
Abmadsbhh Abdali 10, 45, 48, 49 
Aiyangar, Dr. Kriabna Swamy 475 
Ajmer 4, 44, 339, fall of 341 
Akbar 98,101.185, 2C5,213 
Al-Baihaki 98 

Al-Boruni 3, 4, 6, 7, 17, 21,27. 28, 36, 
37, 41. 42, 57. 61, 62, 64, 67, 69, 80, 
84, 87, 99, 101, lc8o. 179, 188, 195, 
277, 302. 304. 373, 384, 431, 435, 
Alexander, cavalry 27, 21:, 116,127,128 
Alexandria 94 
Alba 183 
Al-Idrisi 20 

Allauddin Kbilji 224,280,281,282,302 
Al-Maa'audi 18.19, 20 
Alphabets of India 471, 472 
Alptagin 11, 13, 28, Similarity with 
Maloji 13 

AI*Rtikbaj( Arachosia ) 23 
Altamash 348, 357, 335, 357 H. 
Altoutash 51 

63 


Al-Utbi ( Historian) 23 
Anandapsia 18, 22, 33, 36, 40, 41. 42 
43, 44. 45, 48, /9, 50. 56, 57, 69. 128 
Anantadeva of Thana 243 
AnactarSja ( kirg of Kashmir ) 310 
Anantavarman Cbodagan(?a 167-9 
Anhiiwad 89. &c. fall of 349-50 
Animal food, 375, 413, SaoriOoes 
Aniyanka Ehima 269 
Ansuri 98 
Antarvedi 2, 13 
AparSditya II 245 
AparSjita 242 
Appar, Siiva saint 276 
Army, of foreigners 11, of Hindi 
kingdoms 370 
Xrslan 141 
Asad 10 

A sdd^hara. Jain writer 175 
Asjudl C8 

Aat tpr^dban of Shivaji 455 
A^oka 63, 265, 270 ^ 

Assemblies, of people in S. India 467 

Astronomy 474 

A4vapati 126 

AtpurS Inseription 153 

Aurangjeb 31, 114 

Authors in Medissval India 474 

Babar 102 

Baibaki 13, 132-134, 136-137, 189 
Bajirao 57, 59 

Bakerganj (inscription) 354 
Balaji Visbwanatb 22 
Balkh 29, 48 
BallSIa 8ena 233 
BSpa 72 
BSpagangS 52 
BSpapura (inscription) 154 
Bannerji R, D. 232-2' 3, 226 
Bannu 37 
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Bappa RSwal 150 
Baran 73 
Barbaraka 199 
BSri3 

Basaya 4?o teachnigs 421 
Bsthinda 16. 17 

Battle-of Clihacbh 45, of Taraia 333 
RSsS acoouat of 337, 338 
Bazaa 4. C6 

Beef and the Hiadua, 400 

Behram 141 

Bektuzun 30 

Benaraa 55, 134. 384 

Bengal - Conguest of 352 ff, 

BhadrabShu 406 

Bbkgayata 293 

Bhagavaata-Bhaskara 299 

Bhagyadgita 23. 404, 42 

Bhaadarkar, D. R. 231, 235, 236 

Bhaada. R. G. 261, 293, 294, 425.426 

Bhandup (insoription) 243 

BhSskarSoharya 282 

Bhatia 34. 37-38, 40, 471 

Bhatinda 41 

BhSya-Brihaspati 203 

Bhavanagar 301, inscrlptioas of 487 

Bhelaa 353 or BhSiUSn 4 

Bhera 36, 41 

Bhima I. 60, 61, 89-20, 197 II 206-9 
Bhimadeva 21 
Bhim-nagar 51 
Bhinraa) 4 

Bhoja 4,27, 44, 149, 187, 189, 211, 213 
255, 270, 474, Patroa of learaing 

156, •bis systew of Qoyernraent 

157, - his works 156, - defeats 
Turks 158 - bis death 161-163, -bis 
geaerosity 166-167 

Bljairai 34, 135, 36 
Bijolia finsoription)145, 146, 149150 
Bilhapa 160, 169a, 175, 257-59, 278, 
Bokhara 10, 29, 30, 33 
Brahmaksbatra 235 
Brahmia-caite subdisided 375 ff. 
sabdlyisions according to country 
of resideoe, 378 to philosophy 379 


Brahmins, their food 381, - and law 
of marriage 3S0. 381, - migrating 
380 - as soldiers 111 
BrShmapapSla 18 
British Empire 58, 67 
Buddha 120-241 

Buddhism — spread of 405, dis- 
appearance 406, -teaoainga of 405, 
Buddhist roathas 439 
Buhler 199 
Buadikota 302 
Bust 23, 

Caste > Ramification of 373 ff— Al- 
Beruni’s description of, 373-374, 
444,-difif6rfnce Vet ween Persia 
and India 374ff, racial and occupa- 
tional 393 -its manifold sub-divi- 
sions 37 5, -and marriage 37S,-rigi- 
dification of 363-64, 366. 

Cavalry 27-28 

Ceremonies, multiplied 440- 441 
ChShamSnas 145 ff 
Chakrapani 474 
Chakravartin definition 448 
Chalukyas (of Auhilwad) 159 
Chalukyas (Kalyan) 159 Later 253 ff 
Cbamba — history of 312-313 
Cbamunda 197 
Chandanwab — battle of 343 
Chandellas 4,16.85, 86, 179ff 306. 351 
Chandrarai 65, 77. 79 
Ghandradeva 163, 189, 210 ff 
Changiskban 70, 96, 100 
Chauhans 4, 27,-of Nadul 301, 340 ff 
CbSvadas 450 
Chedi 4, 187 ff 
Chhachb 45, 47, 49 
ChhittrSja 243 

Child-marriages-origln 395 preyall- 
ing custom 396 aud Buddhism 396 
Child-widows 397 
Chitorgadh (insoription) 154 
Chitpavans 22, 380 
Cholas of Tan jore 273 ff 
OhudSsamas 300 
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Colebrooke 195 

Complexion of varioui peoples 9 
Coins 143, 165, of Shahi kings 65 
Conversion~28, 32, 36, 402 
Oows-slaughter of 400 

Ounnigharo, General, 304 
Dalhapa 474 

Dlmaras 311 
DSnasSgara 233, 440 
Dara Shikoh 12 

Delhi 7, 27, 44, - fall of 339, 340 - 
302; of PrithvirSja. 326-327 
Deshmnkh 463 
Deshpande 463 
DevapSla 305 
DhanapSla 168 
Dbanga, 26, 44, 113 
DhSravarsha 301 
Dharamohand 54 
Dharma4astra, - study of - 440 
Disposal of the dead 400 
Divatia Mr. 195 
DiToroe, absence in Hindus 397 
Dooumeots 464 
Drinking 400 
Duff, Miss 16 
Durlabha 145, 147, 197 
DryS^raya KS^ya 200 
Eastern Ganges of TriKalinga 265 
Elephanta oaves 252 
Elephants 29, 116, 372 
BUiot 15, 16 ,23, 25, 28, 32, 34, 35, 37, 
40-41, 43, 45, 52, 56, 60, 436 etc, etc 
Elphiosione 23 
Empire - idea of 449 
Bpiourianism in Hindu religion-416 ^ 
Exeouiire 457 
Expenses of kingdoms 452 
Fast days, Al-Beruni on 441, 445 
Farukhi 98 
Farnkhjad 141 

Festixals, Al-Bemni on 441, 446 
Firdttsi 101 

Firishta 15, 23 ,27, 43-45, 49, 56, 62 
68, 69, 7a-83, ff. 


Firozshah 53 

FlroJ Tughlaq 272 

Fleet Dr. 261, 288, 290, 293-94 

Food 399 

Foreigners 396 

CshadavSlas 80, 342, 344 

Gakkhars 43, 45. 46, 46n. 50, 345 

Gauds 44, 46 

QBndbSra 28 

Gangss-See Eastern 

Gdngeya 4, 187 ff. 

Ganimi XSv^S 58 
GarbhSdhSns 400 
Garjistan 59 

Garuda, seal and banner 446 
Gaud a- Saras vat as 379 
Gaurisbankar 148, 152, 206, 207, 
213, 232, 256, 257, 281-284, 300, 301 
304, etc. etc. 

Gautamas-of U. P. 298 
Gayakarpa 190 
Qenedlogioal Tables of 
CbffnamaoasofSambhar 146,Gubi* 
lots 153, ParamSs 177, Chandellas 
of Mahoba 185, Haihayas of Tri- 
pura 192, ChSlukyas of Anhilwad 
209, QShadavSlas 216, Psla kings 
of Bengal 230, Sena kings 238, 
Silabaras of Thana 250, dater 
Cbalukyas of Kalyan 262, Eastern 
Ganges 272, Cholas of Tan Jore 280, 
Eadambas of Goa 295, Eadamba s 
ofHangal 296, Rattas of Saun- 
dattl 296, Silabaras of Earad 296. 
Ghaisas Brahmins 295 
Ghaznavide 29, 42, 48 
Ghazni 11, 19, 24, 45, 46. 51, 57, 70 
Qhiyasuddin QhOri 141, 142 
Ghor-oountry 58, -royal line 329 ff» 
Gibbon 23, 75, 88 94, 97, 113 
Gilgit-Vedio cixiliiation at 6 
QodSna 400 

Gotras of Rajputs 475 ff 
Qovinda 111 80 
Oorindaohandra 211 etc 
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Oovindasing 130 
Grammar 474 
Grierson, -Sir 6 
Guards— foreigners as 11 
Guhilot kings 150 
Gtthilas of Bhavnagar 301 
Gunpowder, disoovery etc. 115 
GVvaka 145 

Gwalior 44, fall of 357, 358 
Haihayas 4, 154, 187 ff 
HBjibll 

Hammira-oharita 148^150,198,321,356 

Hammira, title of, 10 

Hamidulla 87 

Hangal 289 

Hanjamana, nagar 251 

Hanai 13?. 340 

Harakeli drama 149 

HaraprasSd 8datri231n, 307-8 

Haraha 23, 123^ 204. 210, 213, 269 

Haraba-king of Kashmir 310-311 

Harivsm4a 269, 280 

Harlotry 398 

HalSyadha 234 

Haaro 47, 49, 50 

Helmand 19 

HemBdri 440 

Hemaohandra 194, 1^6, 200, 201, 
203, 204, 205, 411. 474 
Himalayan kingdoms 309 fif 
Hinduism, obanged aspect of 431 ff 
modern, 443, split in 427 
Hindu kings, neglect armies 123 
unity among 113, character 27 
Hindus, their army, 113, their horses 
115, their humanity 116, their 
political ideas 117, their political 
apathy 125, their soldiers 29, 39, 
lack of 8tubbornDC«s90,superiority 
in arms 115, lack of religious 
seal 124. 

Hiuen Tsang 1, 4, 21, 76, 84, 93, 126 
Honour, source of 470 
Homle 217, 226 
Hoyaaalaa of Halebid 283-284 


Hups, a Rajput oian 158 

Ibrahim 141 
ibn Asfr 87, 88 

Identfioation of Thanesar Bzpe. 68 
Idols, famous 437 
Idolatry of the Hindus 93, 96 
Ido), worship 434 ff. in Jaiuidm iund 
Buddism 408 
Idols of RSma 437 
Idols, of defferent metals 435 
Ilekkhan 30,33,39, 41,48,59,70 116. 12G 
India Al*Boruni*8 book on 1 
Indus 20, 28, 36, 37, 40, 40, 45, 49 
Inscriptions of Kabul kings 21, ex- 
tracts from 478 ff 
Inscription writers 178 
Intelligence Department 50 
Iron-pillar at Delhi 303 
Ismail 10 son of Sabuktagin 23 
Istargin 51 

Jadejaa 300 
Jagadeva Parmara 200 
Jagannath temple bait 268 
Jagsom 67, 476 
JabSndadknan 46 
Jaichand 342 ff. 215 
Jails 466 

Jains in Hindu courts 407, and 
Sanskrit 407 and Schools 407 
teaobera 407 

Jainism 371, its rise and decline 
403,408 decline in Tamil, Karnatak 
and Andhra 410, prbgresa in 
Gujarat 407 ff. oomp. with 
Buddhiam 403, Influence of 400,. 
Liierary aotivities 406, in the 
north 412, Subdivided 406, 411 
Jaipal 22, 24, £7, 28, 81, 32, 85, 86« 
40, 61, 66^ 122, 123, abstains from 
wine 26, as a general 122, 12A 
prisoner of Mahmud 31, Death by 
cremation 33 JayapBladeva 21 
JaJahuti 4 
JaJJamau 8 
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Jalalabad 
Jalandhafa 9 
Jandbal 77 
Janjaas 62 
Jayadeva 234-474 
JayantaaiDha 207 

JByaiiDbal60,192,199,of Ka!yan255,6 
Jayaswal Mr, 188 
Jelalludin 96 
Jonaraja 309 

Judicial administration 465, Al-Be- 
nini on 466 ff. 

Juma masjid of Ohazni 82 
JvalSmukhi temple 50 

Kabul 3. 9, 10. 16, 19. 20 
Kr;chhapaghatas 305 
Kaohhwahas 305, 306, 357, Hara* 
prasSd Sbastri's view on 307, 308, 
Kadambas, of Qoa 291, 292, of 
Hangal 289, 90 
Kadir Billa, Khalifa 40 
Kadirkban 39 

Kskatlyas of Warangal 282, 382 
Kalachnria ( of Kalyan ) 263 
Kalaohnri Haibayas of Chedi 187 ff. 
Ealanjar 44, 351 Expedition against 
by Mhmnd 81, fall of 351 
Ealasa ( Eashmir ) 310, 312 
Ealhapa 53, 72, 167, 218, 247, 359,384 
EalidSsa 8, 89, 176, 171, 284 
Ealingatupparani 279 
Ealivarjas 445, ff 488 
Ealyan 222 
Eamala^iarman 21 
Kanauj 2, 3* 2 , 28, 44, fall of 342, 
(fall of, before Mahmud) 76ff 
Kandhar ( QSndbSra ) 17 
Kangra Katooh ( Rajputs ) 317 
Kaniabka 196 
Kanji ( Eanohi ) 3 
Kane P. V. 474 
Earbad207,293 
Earade Brahmins 295 
Earn Bai 350 
.Ear^lka 463 


Eari^a ( Chedi ) 188 ff 
Earna ( Chslukya ) 198 
Earmatian sect 39, 4t, 69 
Earpura-Manjari 371 
Easdar 23 

Eashmir 13, 40, Alberuni's dbcrip- 
tion of 5, H istory of 309, 11 
Eashtawar History of, 317, 18 
Kayasthas 391 

Keralas of Travancore 285-6 
Kerowli, Yadaras 299 
Kbajuraho 4, 186 
Ehilafat 41, 71 
Enokkarci 46 
Kborasan 40 
Ehutba 41 
Ehusru Malik 330 

Kielhornl48, 161, 2, 173, 174, 177, 
18?, 184, 188, 198, 201, 2C5, 208, 
210, 213, 214, 215, 24?, 245, 262. 265, 
267, 283, 293, 304, 

Eiogdoms ( number ) 447 
Kingship 458 
Eirtistambha 346-7 
Eclhapura, Mahalakshmi of 293 
Eotkangra ( History of ) 50, 52, 56, 
95 311,10 * 

Krishna Misra 181 
Kshatrijas 84. 380, the relative 
position of Families and Marriage 
385, Three sub&ections 374 ff 387' 
Buling and agricultural 388, of the 
south 388, Study Vedas 384 432 
Exist in Kaliyuga 432 
Kubha ( a river ) 9 
Ettlachandra 73* 74 
EumSrapSla 201, Charita 219 
Eumarila 227, 444, 474 
Eunk ( Eonkan ) 3 
Eutubminar 346 A. 

Eutubuddin 113,184, 207, 208, 303 
356 Life of 340 ff, 344, 348 ff. 

L5da Brahmins 281 ff 
Lahore 19i 21, as written in Persian 
Lubavur^ 
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Lmkhnaull 315-16, 351, 353 ; Sena 
kings of 231 

Lakshin a^asena 232,233fr,era 232 234 
his flight defended 355 
Lakshmidhara 213, 282 
Lalliya 10, 16. 19, 20 
Lamghan 25, 28 
Land (-measurement) 463 
Lane Poole 23, 97 f. 102, 112 
Language at Qhazni and Delhi 13 
of Bengal 233 ff, 254 
Lele 157, 158, 139, 161n, 163, 168, 176 
Legislature 458 
Lingayata, 42n 
Lingayat schism 418 ff 
Livaroture 473-474 
Local administration 469 
Logic 474 
fiOhapura 20 
Lohara dynasty 311 
Luard 157, 158, 161, 16ln, 163, 168, 
270, 171, 174n, 172, 173, 175, 176 
Madana (drama writer) 176 
MadanapSla 229 ff of Badaun 136,219 
Madanavaman 182-3-5 
Madhusudana Shastri on gotras 478 
BlEdhTa- philosophy 425 
liahSbhSrata 22, 26, 43, 51, 52, 73, 
74, 122, 127, 131, 229, 274, 284, 
285, 427 

MahSkSla temple destroyed 358 ff 
Mahammad (Bh‘c>ktyar) 352 
MaHmud (QhaznijHnTasions of 1,- 
birth of 15, ezpendition to 
Somnath 89, 92, -builds Jama 
mosque 96, -death and character 
97 ff.-hi8 sons 97, 132,-title8 of 97 
-patron of learning 98,-and reli- 
gion 99-oharged with ayarioe 101, 
-his cruelty in waf 116. See also 
12, 28, 25, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 37, 
39,40-43,48,49,189,188, 198, 213,319 
Mahammad Qbori 141, 187, 205, 330, 
ff. 336, 339,* death of 345 
Mahammad Tughlaq takes Kaugpa* 
fort 53-54 


Mahomedan tactics in battle 334,336 
MahSrSstra Preface, 7, etc. 
MahSvam^o 298 

MahSrira-oomp with Gautama 405 

Mahiplia 225, 226 

Mahoba 186 

Mahodaya city 3 

Mahomedanism— Spread of 401 

Malik Kafur, Preface. 280,281,283,284 

MSlojl 13 

Mammata 474 

MSoasottash 260 

Mandagir 5 

Mandawar 356 

Mandi, history of 315 

ManglSnS ( inscription ) 341 ff. 

Mankha 244. 247 

Mansur 11, 25, 30, 39 

Manniini 52 

Marco Polo 245, on Lsda Brah.381ff 
Maratljas II, 46, 114 to 114 
MarSthade^a 5 
Maratha Kshtriyas 385 
Marathi 472, 473 
MarrUge-custom change in 395 
Mathas 439 
Margalla pass 60 
Mas’and 132, 135, 138 
MathiIrS 41 fall 70, 95 
M5zI Amir 10 
Medicine 474 

Menon K, P — on assemblies 468 
Meroeuarysoldiers 469 
Merutunga 16L 162, 194 
Merurarman 3x2 
Mewad 359 
Mihirkula 129 

Military administraitiou 469, 

„ officers 470 
Minhaj-us-siraj 132 
Ministers 453 
MitaksharS 440, 474 
Mohyal Brahmins 22 
Moksha, ▼lews on 428 
Monarohies in India 447 
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MoahftnaifiTa 316 
HnlMkrak 246 
Mnlaraja 87 196 206 
Multan 1 34-39, 4o, 42 
Munja 24 
Muntaair 12 

Nadiad 474 
NSgda, fall of 359 
Nagpur Pra^asti 170) 1^8 
Nagar Eot 50 fif. 

NSharwala ( Analhiwad ) 56, 350 
Nandana ( Ninduna ) 60. 62. 63 
Napoleau 90, 98 
Narasinba worship 84 
Narainha ▼arman 191 
Narayandas 21 
Nardln 56, 60 
Nasin 98 

Naair^ud.-doula 12 
Naar II 10 

Nationality-want of faolirg of in 
Hindus 388, 450, -causes 451 
Nayaohandra SOri 223 
Nemavar 5 

Nepal, history of 311-12 
Nialtagin 133. 134. 187 
Nirnaya SindUu 488 
Nishapur 29 

Nizamuddin 29, 80, 83, 15, 86 
Nizamuddin Ahmad 60 
Northen India I rinoip'e causes of 
downfall 359 fif Subsidiary causes 
368 ff 

Nuh 11, 12, 28, 30 
Norpuii -history of 313-15 

Officers of kings 454 
Qgatei 96 
Ordeals 467 
Orissa 270-2 

Ornaments 399,-on battle field, 32 

Padmagupta 167 
Padmasarobhave 315 
PSla kingdom 7 
Panchayats 466 


Pandyas of Madura 284 
Panipat 45, 46, ff 

Panjabl7, Downfall-Apparent causes 
111-7 Probable causes 118-131 
ParamSra 44 91 s.of Dhar Bhojal56ff 
later kings 169 ff 
Pariharas 305, 351 
Parshawar 28 
Parvagupta 311 
PSsupata Philosophy 419 
Patel (Patil) 463 
Pathak Prof. 289 
Pathankof 3i3, 314 
Patiala 19 
Pattakila 460 
Patta-mahishi 45S 
PattHvardhana 376, 3S2 
Peshawar 1 19, 31, 43, 49. battle 32 
Feshwas 20 

Phallus worship 418, 421 
Pillai Mr. P. Sunder 285. 236 
Pippaila tree at Allahabad 3 
Pliny 247, 265. 284 
Police 466 

Political Geography cf India 1-7 
Poona 111, 14, 20. 29 ^ 

Political condition 417 ff 
Probodha-Chandrodaga i.»r::raa 181 
Pratapavardhana 67 
PratihSra Kings 2-28“lv6 
Pravara 377 

PritbvirSja ,- birth of 321-326 defeat 
of 334, - death of 335, 146, 147, 256 
£01, 331 

Prithviraja vi jaya (poem) 150,521,525 
PujyapSda 407 
PujSris 438 

PurS^asi-minor 443, amplified 442 
Furanio gods 441 
Puru Jaipal 60-89 

RadhS cult 415 
Raghunandana 157 
Rajam5rtaD<}a 156 
RSja Mrin^ra tka Karima 156 
Rajastan, Tod*s 145 
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Rajasekhara 11 5» 448, Geography of 
India as given by.fS 
BsjatarangiQl 19, 45, 61 
RSjfiraja ( Qanga ) 267, 273 ff 
RSjawade V. E. 246 
RSjendra 277-8~Eu]ottunga 279 
Rajput families, 36, 384, 388 ff. Their 
status 383, Their fall 361-62 
Rajputs 19. 20, 25, and their learning 
394, from iVesteru Himalayas 386 
RajyapSla 70, 73, 76, 78, 80, 135 
Ram3karana ( Pandit ) 300 
RSmSnuja 284, 416, 474 
RSmSyapa43, 66, 2U, 286 
RambhS-Manjarl 219, 220, 222 
'RSmeshwar 6 

^Raptpura ( Inscription ) 155 
Rapthambhor 341 S, 356 
R583 145, 147, 152, 183, 194, 215, 221, 
€56, 301, 303, 332, C37, 342, 384, 433 
Rashiduldin 87 
Rasikasanjlvanl 176 
RSshtrakatas, Badaun 300» 297, 450 
Rattas of Saundatti 288-9 
RathayStrS 441 
RatnasUri Jain Muni 172 
Raverty 11, 36, 17, 100 
Reconversion sto,)ped 444 
Religious disunion 401 ff. 

Revenue administration 458 ff 
Revenue officers 462 
Rights of viliagers 460 
Rigveda 67, 269 
Rathods 215, ff, 222, 300, 342 
Rnpasundarl 267 

Sabuktagin, 12, 13, 14, 19, 23, 27-29, 
40, 43, 44, 47, 66, 147, 154, 158 
Saohan 2, 27, 64, 112 
Sacrifices occasional 433, daily 432 
Sadies hiva Bhau 45 
Sadi 92 

SahSnf, R. B. Days ram 21 
8Shilavarman‘27 

Saivism, and flesh 419, 420, history 
of 418, new or vria 417, revival 410 


Saivites 65, ascetics 439 
I^SkhS, mention of 377 
Salar Ma8’audl36 
Salt-tax 460 

Samani Empire 25, 59, 66, 

SSmanta CbShamSna 145, dynasty 30 

Samantabhadra 407 

SSmanta (shShi) 65 

SSmanta? 370 

Samarcand 54 

SambhSji 133, 139 

SSmbhar, Kingdom 4, 145 ff 

SamrSt definition of 448 

Samudra-gupta 213 

SamsSrachand 54 

SangrSmarSja 309-310 

SankarScbSrya 127, 285, 474 

Sankhya 474 

SanyogitS 323-324 

Sarida ,Mol 437 

SarasvatiksntbSbharapa 156 

Sarda Mn, Harbilas 148 

Sardosai 112 

SSsbahu temple of, Gwalior 305 
Sastras, studied 474 
Sati 188, 398 
SatyS sraya 255 
Saundatti 288 
SSwandrai 135 
Science of war 371 
Seats of learning 473 
Senas of Lakhnauti 231 ff chrono- 
logy of 238-40 their caste 235 
Sen gars of Jagamanpur 298-299 
Serendib 40 
Shahaji 13-29, 121 
Shahi, kings 19, 20 82 
Shar (king) 59 

Shihabuddin Ghori 62, 146, 147, 150, 
152, 299, defeat of 332, 361 
Shivaji 13, 29, 31, 4S-50, 52, 58, 98, 
102, was he a bandit? lOGff, 121,133, 
140, 248, 274, oomp, with Mahmud 
Sbriharsba 216 
Shrikanthsbbarapa 244 
ShySmaldasa EavirSja 145 
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SiddhSota-Tijaya 247 
SijiBtSn 3 
Sind 2. 5, 111 
Sindae of Yelburg 287 
BistSii 31, 34 

Silshara kingdom 5, of Thana 241ff. 

of Karad 293, 295 
Silsditya 204 

Siva and Vishnu idols 425 
Sirhind 331 
Skanda PurS^a 8 

Slaughter of animals prohibited 204 
Slave dynasty 348 ff 
Smith, Sir Vinoent 15, 16, 18, 23, 27, 
85, 123 q. 114, 161, 162, 196, 180, 
181, 184, 186, 224, 225, 228, 230, 
232, 233, 236, 273, 275, 276, 279 
Solankhapala 305 357 
3ome4vara 1,256-7 ll 258.111 260,474 
Somnatb, expedition 87, 89, 95, 203, 
437, note on 91, temple at 90 
Bphalapati 20 
Sprenger Aloys 20, 20n. 

SrimSl 4 

Standing army 449 
State, science of 371 
Stein Konow 61,*227, 228 
Subcastes 397, origin 392 
Subrahmapya Aiyar 273, 274, 275,282 
SudSsa 21n 
Suradas 392 
Suket-bistory of 315 
SalanStha 157 
Sulka 462, 464 
SunHdol of, Multan 436 
Superstiiion cause of downfall 369 
Surnames of Eshatriyas 385, from 
names of places 377, Origin of 376 

Tabakat 18, 333,ff,348ff 349ff, aocot. 

of fall of Bengal criticised 353 
Tailapa 254 

Tajul-masir 333fif 339 ff, 343 ff, 349 ff 
Tantras 439 ff 
TSrSprSsSd Shastri 226 
Tarain, battle of 333 ff 


Tarikh-i-Yamlni 18 
Tau4i (river) 61 
Taxes 461 ff 
TejpSla 207 
Tekka kings 20 
Telang E. T. 243 
Thaneswar 67 
Theodosius 94 
Theory of state 452 
Thomas, Mr. 65, on ooins of the 
Ghazanavi kings 143 
Timur 100, 113 
Togankan 70 

Toleration Religious, among Hindus 
429 

Tomara 362, 302-4 
Travancoro 285 
Trigarta 9 
Trikalinga 265 

Trilochanap5la 18, 42, 51, 57, 60-62, 
80, 85 

Tripura 193 
Tri4ashthi, Smriti 176 
Tugril 140 
Tunga 61 
Tnrks 20 etc. 

Turushkadanda 107-8, IJjS* 211 
Udabhanda 19 
Udalha 183 

Udayana (of Kausambi) 318 
Udayaditya 191, 170, 188, 190 
Udepur Prasasti 157, 165, 166, 198 
Ujiain 4, 44, 55, 95, 95 fall 358 
IJmapatidhara 234 
Untouchables 392, subsections 393 
Utbi 10, 12, 14, 24, 25, 27. 29, 30-37 
39-47, 49-50, 51, 55-59, 60. 436 
Uvata 168 

Vadnagar Prasasti 173, 178, 197-8 
200, 202, 202n, 204 
Vaghela Eings 207 
Vaishnava saints of MaharSstra 
426, Tamil 416 

Vaishnavism 65, 371, 412, 413, in the 
South 416, Comp, with Jainism 415 
in the North 414, of RSjaSnuJa 419 
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Vai4ya>-their lubdiTlsiont 391 ff 
Yajjada 243 

Vairadaman (Kaohhapa) 30 ff 
Vajrabasta I Sc II 266 
Vajreahwari temple in Kangpa 53 
Vallabha 197 

Vallapur, history of, 318-19 
VastupSla 207 
Vasukra 432 

Vedas 431, committed to writing 432 

Vedio religion 404, and AhimsS 413 

Vedio sacrifices 432 

Vernacular Literature 473 

Vernaculars, Rise of 471 

Vidiis 5 

VidySdHara 83 

Vijayachandra 215 

Vijayaaena 231 ff 

Vijjnna 263 

VijnSnedvara 157, 194, 260, 
VikramSditya 259 
VikramSnkadeva-obarita 160 
Vira-Rfijendra 278 
Vira^aivas 422, 423 
Virefirarashastri on gotras 478 
Visala 131 


Visbpu-gupta 21n 

Vithoba of Pandbarpur 425, 426 

VyayabSra-mayakha 299 

Wabal bin abdabal 44, 45 

Wabind 10, 15, 16,18,20,28,31,36,45,66 

Wamand 10, 45 

Warangal 282 

Widow-marriage 397 

Witnesses 467 

Wiyes-number of 397 

Worshippers of different idols 438 

YSdaySs,of Devagiri 2Sl-2-of Maha 
ban 299 

Yakub-i-lais 10, 11, 19 
Yamio'uddowlu 65, 69, 78 
Ysjnavalkya 245 
Yasahkari^a 190 ff 
Yasaskara 311 
YSySvara 3 
Yoga 474 
YuvarSja 458 

Zabulistan 10, 112, 129 
Zangiskhan 113 

Zeal for religion among Hindus and 
Moslems 124. 
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A. D. 

766 Parais come to Sanjan. 

6S5 Beginning of Kollam Era. 

88S ,, „ Nepal Era. 

903 lamail Samani of Bokhara. 

903-1015 Duration of Samani Empire. 

912 Yakubn-lais first invades India (Ghaani). 

942 Nuh Samani, Turks enter service. 

959 Mansur Samani. 

961-996 MUlarSja first king of Anhilwad. 

»n Oot*2^ “ } Mahmud. 

973-977 Tailapa II founder of later ChSlukya power. 

997 Sabuktagin ascends Ghazni throne. 

977 SaktikumSra cOuhilot) 

977 VajradSman founds Kachhapagb&ta power at Gwalior. 

980 Sabuktagin advances against Jaipal of Kabul. 

680-1038 MahIpSla re*esta^lishes PSla power in Bengal. 

984 Vajrahasta I founds Eastern Ganga power. 

985- 1012 BsjarSga I founds Chola power. 

986- 1000 Nuh II Samani. Fight with Turks of Kashgar and MahmndV 

first lesson in fighting. 

988 Govinda (ChffhamSna). ^ 

989 Sabuktagin's first fight with confederate Hindu kings. 

990 AmbSprasSda (Guhiiot). 

990-1010 Aparajlta ( SilabSra, Thana ) 

997-1008 SatySSraya, Later ChSlukya king of Kalyan. 

997-1010 Munja ( FaramSra ). 

997 ChSmunda ( Anhilwad ) 

1000-1022 Ganda (Chandella) 

1001 Mahmud’s first fight with Jaipal. 

1003 Vskpati (ChShamana). 

1003 Suohivarman (Guhilot) 

1003 Death of Queen DiddS (Kashmir), 
lOOS-1029 SangrSraarSja, king of Kashmir. 

1004 Mahmud invades Bhatia. ^ 

1008 Mahmud’s fight with combined Hindu foroea. 

1008 Mahmud’s, invasion of Nagarkot. 

1009 VikramSditya V of Kalyan. 

1010*1055 Bhoja (ParamSra). 

1010 Vajjada (SilShSra, Thana) 

1010 Dnrlabha ( Anhilwad ) 


r» 
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I0i:>-1038 GfiDgeya ( Chedi ). 

1011 BlljatSja (Chola); makes survey settlement of land. 

1013 Mahmud's first fight with TryoohanapSla. 

1014 Mahmud's expedition against Thanesar. 

1014-1044 Rajendra ( Chola ). 

1015 Arikesarin ( SilShSra, Thana ). 

1016 Naravarman ( Guhilot )• 

1017 Birth of RfimSnuja. 

1017 Mahmud invades Mathura and Kanauj. 

1018-1040 Jayasinha ( Kalyan )• 

1019 Mahmud again invades Eanauj and imposes tribute 

1019 MadhukSmSrpava, Eastern Ganga. 

1021 RSjyapSla killed by Rajput confederacy 

1021 Mahmud's invasion and fight on the RShib. 

1021 Mahmud's second fight with TrilochanapSla. 
1021-1063 Bhima I ( Anhilwad ) 

1022 Mahmud conquers Swat 

1023 Mahmud's expendion against Gwalior and Kalanjar. 

1025 n ,» Somnath. 

1025-1045 Chhitta ( SilSbara, Thana ) 

1027 Death of Bhima ShShi. End of ShShi dynasty. 

1028 VidySdhara ( Chaudella ). 

1028-1063 Anantar3ja ( Lohara king bf Kashmir ). 

1029 Death of Mahmud. 

1030 Al-Berunl's treatise on India. 

1030 Vijayap3la ( Ghand^ila ) 

1032 Nayapala ( Fala ) 

1033 Sriohandra ( Cbabamana ) 

1033 Nialtagin raids Benares. 

1038-1068 Vajrahasta £I Eastern Gangs. 

1038-1080 Karps ( Chedi ). 

1040 Bhoja defeats Jayasinha. 

1040 Devavarman ( Chandell ). 

1040-1068 Some4vara I ( Later Cbalu^ya of Kalyan ). 

1042 YogarSja ( Guhilot ). 

1044 VijayapSla Kaohbapagb3ta*. 

1044 RajSdhir3ja ( Chola ). 

1045 NagSrjuna ( Si>ah3ra of Thana ) 

1052 AnangapSla II founds Delhi and sets up Iron pillar. 

1052 The battle of Koppam. 

1052 RSjendra Chola. 

1055 Vajrata ( Guhilot ). 

1055 Death of Bhoja Faramara. 

1055 Jayasinha Parana 3ra. 

1059-1080 Building of Udepur Siva temple. 

1069 UdaySditya Fararo3ra. 

1069 TigrahapSla III ( PSla ). 
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1060 KirtiTarman ( Chandella )• 

1062 Vira Bsjendra ( Chola )• 

1063 Visala III ( ChahamSoa )« 

1064- 1094 Karima ( Anhilwad Chalukya ). 

1065 Acting of Prabodbachandra drama. 

1065- 1076 RSjarSja Eastern Ganga. 

1069 HaosapSla ( Guhilot ). 

1069- 1076 Some^vara I£ ( Later Chalukya of Kalyao L 

1070- 1118 Rsjendra Kulottunga Chela. 

1073 Utkarsha ( Kashmir ). 

1076-1126 Vikramanka Later Chalukya. 

1076-1142 Anantavarman Eastern Ganga. 

1078 Prithviraj^ I ( ChahamSna ). 

1080-1100 Chandra GSbadavSla. 

1080 Mahipala II ( Pala ) 

1080 SSmantasena ( Bengal ). 

1080- 1124 Yasahkar^a (Chedi). 

1081 Vairisinkka (Guhilot). 

1081- 1104 Lakshmadeva ( ParamSra ). 

1082 SurapSla (Pala). 

1084-1130 Ramapala (1 Sla). 

1084-1168 Hemachendra Jain Pandit* 

1084-1115 AnantapSla (SilSbLra, Thana) 

1089 Harsha (Kashmir). 

1093 Ajayadeva ( ChshamSna )• 

1093-1143 Jayasinha (Anhilwad). 

1094 Vi jayasinha (Guhilot). 

1100 Hemantasena ( Bengal ). 

1100 Probable date of founding of Mandi atala 
1X00 Sallakshana ( Chandella )• 

1101 Uchohala ( Kashmir }. 

1104-1133 Naravarman ( Faramara ). 

1110 Javavarman ( Chandella ). 

1110-1155 Gavindaohandra ( GilhadaTSla )• 
t 111>1128 Sussala ( Kashmir). 
lli:i-1160 Prola ( Andhra ). 

1118 Arisinha ( Guhilot ). 

1118 Vikrama ( Chola )• 

1119-1199 Lakshmapasena ( Bengal ). 

1120 Priibvirivarman ( Chandella )• 

1125 Ar^erSja ( Cbaham&ua ) • 

1125 ApSr Sditya ( SilShSra, Thana ). 

1125 Oayakar^a ( Chedi )• 

1125-1165 Madanavarman ( Chandella )• 

1126 Bome^vara III ( Later ChSlukya ). 

1129 Chanda ( Guhilot )• 
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Ila9 iParihSras take Gwalior fort from Eaohhwabai* 
1130 KornSrapSla ( FSla ). 

1133 Naravarman ( ParamSra ). 

1133 Ya^ovarman ( ParamSra ). 

. 1135 Eulottunga ( Chola )• 

1136 Gopala ( PSla ). 

1138 Jagadekamalla ( Later Chalukya ). 

1140 Vijayasinha ( Guhilot ) 

1140 MadanapSla ( P3la ). 

1142 Jayavarman ( ParamSra ). 

1142 KSmSroava Eastern Qanga 

1143- 1173 KumSrapSla ( Anhilwad ). 

1144- 1160 Ajayavarman ( ParamSra ). 

1144-1155 HarapSla ( SilShSra, Thana ). 

1146-1165 Rsjaraja III ( Chola ). 

1 148 RSjataranginl finished 

1149 Birth of PritbvIrSj III 

1150 Building of Jagannath temple by Chodaganga. 

1150 KumSrapSla invades Ajmer. 

1150-1182 Taila II ( Later ChSlukya >. 

1152 '^isala ChShamSna takes Delhi. 

1152 Narsinha Chadi. ^ 

1153 Harakeli drama composed he VIsala ChShadhmllDa* 

1155 Rapasinha ( Quhilot )• 

1155-1170 VijayapSla ( GShadavSla ). 

1155 MallikSrjuna (SilahSrS, Thana). 

1157 Founding of Ajmer. 

1160 Vindhyavarman (ParamSra). 

1160 Jayasinha (Chedi). 

1161 QovindapSla (FSla). 

1161-1191 Rudra (Andhra). 

1162 Bhimasinha (Quhilot). 

1162 Rebellion of Vijjana ( Ealaohnri ). 

1165 Usurpation by Vijjana 

1167 Soyideva EalaohUri (Kalyan). 

1167 RSjarSja II Eastern Ganga. 

1168-1203 Paramardideva (Chandella). 

1170 Jayaohandra (QShadavSlla). 

1172 RSjSdhirSja (Chola). 

1172 Muezsuddin Ghori takes Ghazni. 

1173 SSmantasinha ( Guhilot ). 

1173 AjayapSla ( Anhilwad ). 

1173-1220 Vira BallSla (Hoyazala). 

3 174 Prithvir3ja*s fight with KaimSsa. 

1175 Mahammad Ghori seizes Multan. 

1178 Haridohandra (FSramSra). 

1178 Defeat of Ghori by Gujarat army. 
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1178 KulottungA III (Chola). 

1178>1231 Bhims II (Bhola) Anhilwad. 

1179 First defeat of Ghori by Prithviraj. 

1179 Qhori takes Peshawar. 

1180 MahendrapSla (P5la) 

1180-1198 Vijayasinha (Chedi). 

1180-1210 Subha^avarman (Paramara). 

1181 Mahammad Ghori invades Lahore. 

1182 Frith viraja defeats Paramardin. 

1182 End of KalaohGri usurpation in Ealyan. 

1182-1189 Somesvara IV (Later Chalukya). 

1184 Kumarasinha (Guhilot ). 

1184 Mahammad Ghori invades Lahore again. 

1185 Prithviraj marries Sanyoglta. 

1187 Bhillama founds independent rule at Deogiri 

1190 RSjarSja III (Chola). 

1191 Frithviraja defeats Ghori a second time. 

1191 MahSdeva (Andhra). 

■1192 Defeat and death of PrithvirSja. 

1192 Aniyanka Bhima Eastern Ganga. 

1193 Kutubuddin takes Merut and Delhi. 

1193 Defeat and death Of Jaiohand. 

1195 Mathanasinha (Guhilot). 

1195 Kutubuddin suppresses rebellion of HarirSja at Ajmer 
.1196 Shihabuddin Ghori takes the fort of Gwalior. 

1197 Kutubuddin invades Gujarat. 

1198-1260 Gaoapati (Andhra)* ^ 

1199 Kutubuddin takes Anhilwad. 

1199 Mahammad Bakhtyar plunders Bihar (Vikrama4ila). 

1202 „ M seises Nadia (Bengal)* 

1202 Kutubuddin invades and takes KSlanjar. 

203-1245 Trailokyavarman (Chandella). 

1205 Assassination of Shihabuddin Ghori. 

1208 Kutubuddin takes Badaon. 

1210 Arjunavarman (ParamSra). 

1216 Turks invade Mewad and destroy NSgdS. 

1216 DevapSU (Paramara). 

1227 Altamash takes Ranathambhor. 

,, „ Gwalior fort. 

1234 Invades Malwa (Bhelsa and Ujjain). 

1235 Destruction of MahOkSla temple. 
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28 

Kranata 

Karn&ta 

92 

9 

Bhahmin 

Brahmin 

142 

17 

evil 
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200 

23 

devoit 

devout 

249 

17 
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people 

324 

26 

tha 
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32'.) 

16 

fop long 

for a long 
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20 

oom monlybelieved 

commonly believed 
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16 

Halted 

halted 

346 

4 

s ambha 
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346 

29,34 
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347 

17 
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first 


24 
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1 
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12 
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there preserved 
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8 
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